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TRANSACTIONS 


OF  THE 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


I. 

Observations  respecting  the  remarkable  Effects  of  Sol-Lunar  Influ- 
ence in  the  Fevers  0/ India  ; with  the  Scheme  of  an  Astronomical  Eplie- 
meris  for  the  purposes  of  Medicine  and  Meteorology. 

BY  FRANCIS  BALFOUR,  ESQ.  M.  D.* 

"y^^HILST  the  interesting  and  successful  researches  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  are  exciting  the  curiosity  and  expectation  of  the  learned 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  it  is  natural  for  those  who  are  prosecuting 
discoveries  in  medicine  and  meteorology  to  look  towards  India,  for 
some  information  respecting  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  climate 
in  which  we  live.  Possessing,  as  Ave  do,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  a 


* Mr.  Balfour  is  the  author  of  the  Paper  in  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
entitled  a “Treatise  on  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  into  the  Persian,  and  language  of 
“ Hindostan.” 
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tropical  situation,  with  a more  extensive  field,  and  greater  conveniency 
for  making  observations  than  any  European  nation  ever  enjoyed  before, 
it  is  an  expectation  which  they  have  reason  to  entertain,  and  which, 
on  that  account,  and  many  other  considerations,  we  ought,  if  possible,  to 
gratify. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  peculiarities  of  this  climate 
is  the  wonderful  connection  that  subsists  between  the  paroxysms  of 
fevers,  and  certain  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon ; and  as  it 
is  a peculiarity  that  leads  to  new  ideas  respecting  the  theory  and  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  class  of  febrile  diseases,  and  suggests  Desiderata  for 
meteorological  research ; and  therefore  presents  to  the  physician  and  phi- 
losopher, one  of  the  most  important  phenomena  in  nature,  I have  chosen 
it  for  the  subject  of  this  paper. 


I.  Of  the  Number  and  Importance  (f  the  Diseases  that  belong  to  the 

Glass  of  Fevers. 

As  the  terms  fevers,  febrile  diseases,  or  class  of  fevers,  cannot  convey 
to  those  who  have  not  professionally  or  regularly  applied  tliemselves  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  any  just  or  adequate  idea  of  the  great  extent  and 
magnitude  of  this  subject,  I have  thought  it  expedient  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  observe,  for  their  information,  that  the  class  of  fevers  or  febrile 
diseases  comprehends,  not  only  the  disorders  that  always  receive  the 
appellation  of  fevers,  but  a very  great  number  of  others  that  are  never 
distinguished  by  this  name,  although  the  fever  which  accompanies  them, 
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constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  disease.  Diseases  of  this  description,  of 
which  many  are  far  more  destructive  to  the  human  race  than  those  ex- 
pressly called  fevers,  are  most  of  them  included  in  the  following  catalogue. 

The  plague,  putrid  sore-throats,  epidemic  catarrhs,  dysenteries,  pleuri- 
sies, peripneumonies,  cholics,  cholera  morbus,  acute  liver,  the  small-pox, 
measles,  erysipelas,  elephantiasis,  rheumatism,  gout,  tooth-achs,  ophthal- 
mias, megrims,  obstructions  of  the  liv^er  and  spleen,  diarrhoeas,  consump- 
tions, spitting  of  blood,  and  hoemorrhoids ; many  species  of  hypochon- 
driasis, insanity,  epilepsy,  tetanus  and  asthma;  the  state  of  teething  in 
children,  all  local  inflammations,  external  and  internal,  accompanied  with 
fever  of  any  kind,  and  all  sores  and  ulcers,  especially  of  the  legs  in  warm 
climates.  In  short,  all  diseases  attended  with  periodical  exacerbations  of 
fever,  however  obscure,  &c.  &c. 

With  whatever  success,  therefore,  I may  have  acquitted  myself  in  my 
researches  respecting  the  class  of  fe^'ers,  it  will  appear  from  this  explanation, 
that  the  object,  at  least,  cannot,  with  truth,  be  represented  as  unimportant 
and  useless.  It  cannot  be  unimportant  and  useless  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  a class  of  diseases,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  human  race  is  sorely  af- 
flicted ; and  ultimately  three-fourths  of  mankind  are  carried  to  the  grave. 

II.  Of  the  ef'ects  of  Sol-Lunar  Influence  in  Fevers,  denominated 
Continued,  Remitting,  and  Intermitting. 

A collection  of  all  the  observations  I have  made  on  this  subject  would 
be  much  too  voluminous  for  a place  amongst  tlie  researches  of  the  Society. 
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For  my  present  object,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  general  conclusions  that  I have  been  led  to  draw  from  a view  of  the 
whole  ; a'nd  they  are  those  that  follow. 


1st.  Of  the  Paroxysms  of  Fevers. 

In  Bengal  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  human  frame  is  affect- 
ed by  the  influence  connected  with  the  relative  situations  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  In  certain  states  of  health  and  vigour,  this  influence  has  not  power 
to  shew  itself  by  any  obvious  effects ; and  in  such  cases  its  existence  is 
often  not  acknowledged.  But  in  certain  states  of  debility  and  disease 
it  is  able  to  manifest  itself  by  exciting  febrile  paroxysms:  and  the  propen- 
sity or  aptitude  of  the  constitution,  to  be  affected  with  febrile  paroxysms 
in  such  cases,  may  be  denominated  the  paroxysmal  disposition. 

e. 

From  the  great  variety  that  appears  in  the  violence  and  repetition  of 
paroxysms,  in  different  cases,  at  the  same  juncture  of  tinie,  when  the  ex- 
citing power  must  act  equally  on  all,  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  paroxysmal 
disposition  exists  in  different  cases  in  various  degrees  of  propensity. 

It  appears  also,  from  the  history  of  fevers,  that  there  is  a disposition  in 
all  of  them,  which  gradually  increases  and  advances  to  a state  in  which 
it  becomes  ripe,  or  prepared  for  that  remarkable  change  which  terminates 
in  a solution  of  the  fever;  and  is  denominated  a crisis.  This  tendency  in 
fevers  may  be  called  the  critical  disposition;  which  distinguislies  itself  in 
different  cases,  and  at  different  times  by  various  degrees  of  maturity. 
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The  constitutions  that  prevail  in  different  kinds  of  fever  discover  ob- 
vious peculiarities  with  respect  to  the  progress  and  maturation  of  the  criti- 
cal disposition.  But  that  which  is  most  important,  and  most  material 
for  the  object  of  the  present  explanation,  is  a peculiarity  that  shews  itself 
in’ the  critical  disposition  of  the  common  typhus.  In  cases  of  this  fever, 
which  is  that  which  prevails  in  crowded  cities,  and  in  jails,  ships,  and  hos- 
pitals, in  all  countries  at  all  seasons,  and  is  by  far  the  most  common,  it  is 
well  established  by  experience,  that  the  fever  being  once  commenced,  the 
paroxysms  are  very  rarely  disposed  to  cease  in  less  than  four  days,  and 
seldom  so  soon ; and  are  not  in  general  inclined  to  continue  more  than 
twenty-one. 

The  laws  that  regulate  the  progress  and  maturation  of  the  critical  dispo- 
sition, in  that  constitution  which  prevails  in  remitting  and  intermitting  fe- 
vers, which  are  generally  attended  with  large  secretions  of  bile,  and  are 
the  endemic  fevers  of  warm  climates,  have  not  been  as  yet  ascertained 
by  any  precise  rules  respecting  their  duration.  But  it  appears  to  me  that, 
whenever  there  are  free  discharges  of  bile,  there  is  always  a greater  ten- 
dency towards  a crisis  or  solution  of  the  fever,  than  when  there  appears  but 
little  or  none,  which  is  generally  the  case  during  the  height  of  the  typhus  ; 
and  until  some  approach  towards  a crisis  either  perfect  or  imperfect  has 
taken  place : and  the  peculiar  paroxysmal,  as  welt  as  the  critical  disposi- 
tion in  the'typhus,  and  in  remitting  and  intermitting  fevers,  giving  occa- 
sion to  forms  of  different  type  and  duration,  may  perhaps  be  connected 
with  different  states  of  the  liver  peculiar  to  each. 
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2r/.  Of  the  Types  of  Fevers. 

Of  Perfect  Types. 

Febrile  paroxysms  universally  discover  a tendency  to  appear  and  dis- 
appear in  coincidence  with  those  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon  that  regu- 
late the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tides. 

The  diurnal  and  nocturnal  increase  of  sol-lunar  power  acting  on  con- 
stitutions, in  which  the  propensity  of  the  paroxysmal  disposition  is  com- 
plete and  perfect,  produces  paroxysms  every  twelve  hours  in  coincidence 
with  the  periods  of  the  tides*;  and  constitutes  types,  which,  on  account  of 
this  regular  coincidence,  I have  denominated  perfect. 

Of  Imperfect  Types. 

The  diurnal  and  nocturnal  increase  of  sol-lunar  power  acting  on  consti- 
tutions in  which  the  propensity  to  paroxysm  is  incomplete  or  imperfect, 
has  power  only  to  produce  paroxysms  in  coincidence  with  every  second, 
third,  or  fourth  period  of  the  tides,  or  others  more  remote;  constituting 
types,  which,  on  account  of  this  irregular  coincidence,  1 have  called  im- 
perfect. 

By  the  discovery  of  this  simple  and  universal  principle,  we  are  able 
to  unfold  the  whole  mystery  of  types;  and  to  explain  all  the  diversities 
that  have  appeared  under  the  distinctions  of  continued,  remitting,  and  in- 

* I express  myself  in  this  manner  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  meaning  tliat  the  paroxysms  occur  in 
coincidence  with  the  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon  that  occasion  the  tides.  Tlie  tides,  it  ia 
well  known,  do  not  coincide  with  those  exactly,  but  follow  them  a considerable  time  after. 
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fermifthig  fevers.  Fevers,  hitherto  denominated  continued  fevers,  and 
supposed  from  the  obscurity  of  their  remissious  to  have  none,  are  all  of 
them  to  be  considered  as  nothing  else  than  fevers  of  a perfect  type,  in 
which  two  daily  remission^  may  always  be  discovered,  by  attending  to  the 
remissions  of  sol-lunar  influence,  especially  those  of  the  morning ; and 
fevers  having  paroxysms  every  twelve  hours  with  obvious  remissions, 
whether  denominated  continued  or  remitting  fevers,  are  also  evidently 
fevers  of  a perfect  type. 

Fevers  in  which  the  paroxysms  do  not  succeed  each  other  in  twelve  hours 
(and  which  have  been  hitherto  denominated  intermitting  fevers  when  the 
remissions  were  complete,  and  remitting  fevers  when  they  were  not)  all 
belong  to  the  class  of  imperfect  types. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  these  explanations  respecting  types,  I have 
constructed  Table  I. 


3d.  Of  the  Durations  and  Crises  ^Fevers. 

Of  the  durations  and  crises  of  Fevers  of  a Perfect  Type. 

Febrile  paroxysms  shew  themselves  more  frequently  during  the  period 
of  the  spring  tides  than  at  any  other  time,  and  as  these  advance  become 
more  violent  and  obstinate ; and  on  the  other  hand,  tend  no  less  invariably 
to  subside  and  terminate  during  the  neaps. 

By  the  concurrence  of  the  remarkable  and  sudden  remission  in  the  power 
of  sol-lunar  influence  at  the  commencement  of  the  neaps  with  critical  dis- 
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positions  in  a state  of  perfect  maturity,  all  the  different  perfect  types,  pro- 
duced in  the  manner  I have  explained,  are  brought  to  a final  termination 
or  perfect  crisis;  and  are  thus  limited  to  fevers  of  different  durations. 

The  operation  of  this  law  is  explained  in  Table  II,  which  exhibiting  ex- 
amples of  the  different  durations  of  perfect  types,  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  formed,  unfolds  at  one  glance,  the  dark  and  once  impenetrable 
secret  of  crisis;  and  accounts  for  all  the  diversities  that  may  appear 
in  their  duration  at  different  times. 

An  application  of  these  principles  enables  us  to  explain  in  a similar  and 
consistent  manner  the  formation  of  crises  that  have  been  called  imperfect. 
It  is  obvious  that  whenever  the  remission  in  the  power  of  sol-lunar  influence 
at  the  commencement  of  the  neaps  acting  equally  on  all,  produces  in  some 
cases  perfect  crises,  and  in  others  crises  that  are  i?r, perfect,  that  the  latter 
must  be  referred  to  the  immature  and  unprepared  state  of  the  critical  dis- 
position to  concur  completely  in  that  event.  And  although  perfect  crises, 
owing  to  the  cause  which  I now  mention,  do  not  always  take  place  at  such 
junctures,  yet  no  fever,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  ever  passes  the  com- 
mencement of  the  neaps  without  some  evident  abatement  or  remission  in 
the  degree  of  its  violence  ; or  without  exhibiting  some  evident  approaches 
towards  a solution  or  crisis;  and  they  are  approaches  such  as  these,  in 
which  the  critical  disposition  concurs  only  partially  and  incompletely  with 
tlie  remission  of  sol-lunar  power,  that  constitute  those  changes  in  the  state 
of  fevers  that  have  been  hitherto  denominated  impejfect  crises. 

This  explanation  respecting  the  nature  of  imperfect  crisis  being  pre- 
mised, I have  now  to  observe,  that  although  Table  II,  exhibits  only 
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such  forms  of  perfect  types  as  terminate  by  a final  and  perfect  crisis  on 
the  commencement  of  the  neaps,  it  will  now  be  well  understoocl,  that 
all  fevers  do  not  terminate  finally  and  completely  at  this  juncture;  but 
that  in  many  cases,  the  crises  being  imperfect,  the  paroxysms  continue  to 
return  for  some  time  in  a more  moderate  degree,  and  generally  postponing 
with  the  periods  of  the  tides,  subside,  and  at  last  disappear  gradually  and 
imperceptibly.  The  imperfect  crises  of  perfect  types,  such  as  these  which 
I have  just  described,  being  less  distinctly  marked  in  their  form,  I have 
not  attempted  to  represent  them  by  any  diagram. 

Of  the  Durations  and  Crises  of  Fevers  of  an  Imperfect  Type. 

For  the  same  reason  I have  not  attempted  to  reduce,  to  a synopsis  or  table, 

* 

the  durations  and  crises  of  imperfect  types;  and  because  I am  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  the  same  principles  are  equally  applicable  to  explain  the  whole. 

III.  The  preceding  Tihe-oky  extended  to  the  rchole  Class  ^Febrile  Diseases. 

In  prosecuting  this  analysis,  we  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  three 
very  important  principles  in  the  pathology  of  fevers. 

That  the  paroxysms  of  fevers  are  produced  by  the  action  of  sol-lunar 
influence. 

9.dly.  That  there  is,  however,  a certain  state  of  the  human  constitution, 
denominated  the  paroxysmal  disposition,  required  to  concur  with  the  exa- 
cerbations of  sol-lunar  power  in  exciting  and  reiterating  paroxysms,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  form  fevers. 


\^0L.  VIII. 
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tidhf.  That  in  the  course  of  the  disease -there  takes  place  in  the  con- 
stitution a certain  state,  denominated  the  critical  disposition,  which  tend- 
ing graduall}"  to  maturity,  at  length  concurs  with  certain  remissions  of 
sol-lunar  power  in  producing  a crisis ; by  which  salutary  change  the 
tendency  to  paroxysm  is  diminished  or  removed,  so  as  to  bring  fevers 

to  an  end  after  certain  intervals  of  time. 

\ 

In  my  explanation  of  this  theory,  I have  hitherto  confined  myself  as 
much  as  possible  to  examples  of  the  typhus,  and  of  the  endemic,  remit- 
ting, and  intermitting  bilious  fevers  of  this  country;  particularly  those 
without  local  affection ; and  such  therefore  as  are  strictly  denominated 
fevers.  I now  mean  to  extend  it  to  every  disease  that  is  distinguished  by 
febrile  paroxysms,  returning  in  coincidence  with  the  periods  of  increased 
sol-lunar  power,  whether  with  or  without  local  affection;  and  as  there 
is  no  disease  of  the  numerous  list  detailed  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
excepting  the  plague  *,  catarrhal  fevers,  and  one  or  two  more,  in  which 
I have  not  hnyself  distinctly  observed  the  coincidence  of  concomitant 
fever  with  the  exacerbations  of  sol-lunar  influence ; the  whole  of  that  cata- 
logue, and  many  others,  though  not  generally  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  fevers,  are  to  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  so  many  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  fever;  in  which  the  peculiar  constitution  of  each 


• In  several  of  the  cases  of  tlie  plague,  recorded  by  Dr.  Patrick  Russel,  the  febrile 
paroxysms  returned  obviously  every  twelve  hours  in  coincidence  with  the  periods  of  the  tides ; 
and  bis  predecessor  and  relation,  the  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  says  posi-- 
lively  “ that  the  generality  of  fevers  there,  and  indeed  almost  all  acute  diseases,  are  subject  to 
“ exacerbations  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours."  Vide  Doctor  Millar’s  Observationt  on 
the  prevailing  Diseases  of  Great  Britain,  page  203. 
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is  variously  alTected  by  the  action  of  sol-lunar  power,  and  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  produce  the  great  variety  of  febrile  forms' that  daily  appear. 

The  exacerbation  and  remission  of  febrile  paroxysm  in  coincidence 
with  the  rising  and  falling  of  sol-lunar  power  constitutes  the  general  and 
distinguishing  character  of  fever  or  felnile  disease;  and  although  the 
lowest  degree  of  this  power  acting  on  paroxysmal  dispositions  in  a high 
state  of  propensity,  may  happen  to  produce  febrile  paroxysms  at  an 
unusual  period,  such  instances,  though  apparently  exceptions,  are  no 
argument  against  the  truth  or  principles  of  the  general  law  ; but  are  con- 
sistent with  it  in  every  respect. 

I 

' Combining  therefore  the  operation  of  the  principles  we  have  obtained 
from  this  analysis,  we  are  enabled  to  construct  a theorem,  which  serves 
to  explain  in  a new,  but  satisfactory  manner,  the  whole  class  of  febrile 
diseases. 


THEOREM. 

The  fluctuatmg  force  of  sol-lunar  influence  coinciding  and  co-operating  in  all 
its  various  stages  and  degrees,  with  the  various  modifications  of  the  pa- 
roxysmal disposition,  excites  febrile  paroxysms  to  attack  on  all  the  days 
of  the  neaps  and  springs,  and  supports  and  reiterates  them,  according  to 
various  types,' until  the  commencement  of  different  neaps ; at  which  junc- 
tures the  maturity  of  the  critical  disposition  happening  to  concur  with  the 
periodical  decline  <f  sol-lunar  influence,  these  paroxysms  then  subside  and 
come  to  a termination  or  crisis : add  thus  form  different  successions  of  pa- 
roxysms constituting  fevers  of  various  length  or  duration. 

C2 
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It  has  been  observed,  respecting-  the  various  forms  of  durations,  that 
some  are  apt  to  occur  more  frequently  than  others.  To  search  for  a solu- 
tion of  this  question  amidst  the  chaos  of  the  incorrect  and  mutilated  his- 
tory that  has  been  accumulated  on  the  subject  of  fevers,  would  be  unsa- 
tisfactory and  useless.  It  will  be  far  more  profitable  to  observe  their  course 
with  attention  in  future,  when  the  laws  that  directs  it  are  explained  and 
understood,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  any  physician  who  will  carefully 
attend  to  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  returns  of  the  tides,  and  will  con- 
stantly hold  before  him  the  prevailing  tendency  of  fevers  to  appear  at  the 
commencement,  and  during  the  period  of  the  springs ; and  on  the  other 
hand  their  prevailing  tendency  to  subside  and  terminate  at  the  com- 
mencement and  during  the  period  of  the  neaps;  together  with  the  observ- 
ations that  have  been  made  respecting  the  propensity  of  the  paroxysmal,  and 
the  maturity  of  the  critical  disposition,  will  soon  obtain  more  information 
respecting  the  phenomena  of  fevers ; and  be  able  to  form  more  just  and 
certain  judgments  and  prognostics  respecting  every  event,  than  if  he  were 
to  study  the  history  of  medicine,  as  it  is  now  written,  for  a thousand 
years.  In  short  there  is  no  revolution  or  change  in  the  course  of  fevers 
that  may  not  be  explained  by  these  general  principles,  in  a manner  that  is 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  and  those  of  the 
great  system  of  revolving  bodies,  which  unite  together  in  producing  them. 

Before  I conclude  this  article,  I must  also  recommend  to  every  practi- 
tioner who  wishes  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  beaten  track,  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  appearance  of  the  urine ; for  I can  assure  them,  from  the 
experience  of  many  years  attentive  observation,  that  there  is  to  be  ob- 
served, in  the  fevers  of  India,  a constant  and 'regular  fluctuation  in  the 
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colour  and  consistence  of  the  urine  in  fevers.  That  is  to  say,  regular 
diurnal  and  septenary  changes  in  its  character,  coincident  and  corres- 
pondent with  the  exacerbations  and  remissions  of  sol-lunar  influence. 

The  periodical  fluctuation  in  the  state  and  appearance  of  eruptions, 
sores,  and  ulcers  in  this  country,  being  always  connected  with  the  periodi- 
cal changes  of  a concomitant  fever,  an  attention  to  these  will  be  no  less 
instructive  than  to  those  of  the  urine ; and  if  the  periodical  changes  of  each 
were  regularly  and  accurately  delineated  and  expressed  in  colours  with  a 
pencil,  by  a judicious  and  careful  observer,  they  would  form  a record  in  me- 
dicine and  surgery  of  a new  kind  ; which  I have  no  doubt,  would  place  the 
whole  of  this  doctrine  upon  the  basis  of  ocular  demonstration,  and  afford 
to  the  most  incredulous  and  inattentive  perfect  conviction  of  its  truth. 

IV.  Deviations  from  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  Fevers  during  the  periods 

of  the  Springs  Neaps. 

Although  the  general  theorem,  which  I have  advanced  in  the  preceding 
pages,  describe  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  fevers  during  the  springs  and 
neaps,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  those  tendencies  are  liable  to  fre- 
quent and  remarkable  deviations  from  the  various  stages  that  the  moon  may 
happen  to  occupy  on  her  own  orbit;  by  which  her  distance  from  the  earth 
may  be  considerably  increased  or  diminished;  and  consequently  her  power. 

From  observations  lately  made  at  the  General  Hospital  at  Calcutta  by 
Mr.  James  IIoavison,  Doctor  John  Campbell,  and  Doctor  John  Ful- 
LARTON,  it  appeared  that  the  moon  during  the  period  of  her  greatest  hori- 
zontal parallaxes  had  sufficient  power  to  suspend,  in  a very  conspicuous 
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manner,  the  common  tendency  of  the  neaps  to  produce  a remission  of  fever. 
And  when  the  greatest  horizontal  parallaxes  happen  to  coincide  with  the 
power  of  sol-lunar  influence  during  the  springs,  we-  may  reasonably  infer 
that  the  power  of  exciting  and  supporting  paroxysms  must  then  be  con 
siderably  raised  above  its  usual  force. 

Besides  the  deviations  that  may  arise  from  this  cause,  it  is  also  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  the  state  of  febrile  paroxysms  must  be  occasion- 
ally affected  by  every  other  change  or  perturbation  of  the  moon's  influ- 
ence; but  these  are  less  remarkable,  and  have  not  been  as  yet  ascertained 
by  accurate  observation. 

V.  Of  the  state  ^Fevers  in  India,  during  the  Equinoctial  Periods. 

\ 

I am  now  come  to  take  notice  of  the  remarkable  appearances  -observed 
in  fevers  about  jhe  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes.  On  this  subject  I 
ha\  e received  from  others  very  little  information  ; but  I have  not  been  in- 
attentive myself  to  those  periods;  and  can  pronounce  with  confidence, 
although  my  observations  have  not  been  recorded  with  regularity,  that 
fevers  are  apt  to  occur  more  frequently,  and  with  greater  violence  about 
both  of  those  periods,  than  during  the  intervals  either  of  summer  or  winter. 

From  these  observations  I was  induced  many  years  ago  to  advance,  that 
the  power  of  sol-lunar  influence  was  considerably  greater  during  the  equi- 
noctial periods  than  during  the  intervals  either  before  or  after  them.  It 
has  therefore  lately  afforded  me  considerable  satisfaction  to  discover  in  De 
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La  Lande’s  astronomy,  tliat  De  La  Place  has  determined,  from  a very 
lara-e  collection  of  observations  made  bv  De  La  Lande  himself,  that  the 
tides  Brest,  about,  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  rise  at  a medium  two 
feet  higher  than  at  the  time  of  the  solstices*.  This  discovery  is  agreeable 
to  the  general  law  of  attraction;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  and  moon  under  the  tropics,  acts  with  a force  inferior 
to  that  which  produces  this  difference  in  the  height  of  the  tides  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Europe.  ' • . . 

How  far  sol-lunar  influence  affects  the  fevers  of  the  higher  latitudes 
of  the  globe,  is  a question  that  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
enquiry.  The  annexed  table,  however,-  extracted  from  Dr.  Currie,  of 
Liverpool's  medical  reports  on  the  effects  of  the  water,  &c.  page  230,  points 
so  strongly  to  this  subject;  and  is  so  immediately  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent article,  that  I could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  it  a place ; 
conceiving  that  it  may  become  a stronger  inducement  to  observation  than 
any  admonition  or  exhortation  that  I could  offer. 

Dr.  Currie’s  table  was  formed  by  him  to  she\y  the  number  of  typbus 
fevers  admitted  into  the  Liverpool  dispensary  in  the  course  of  seven- 
teen years  : and  the  admissions  in  that  space  of  time  amounted  to  no  less 
than  48,367.  ' 

The  great  majority  of  patients  admitted  in  the  months  of  the  spring 
and  autumn,  which  I have  denominated  the  equinoctial  periods,  com- 


* Astronomie  par  Jerome  Le  Francais  La  Lande,  Edition  Troisieme  Revue  et  Aug- 
mentee,  Tome  III,  page  523. 
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pared  with  those  admitted  in  the  months  of  summer  and  winter,  which  I 
have  called  tlie  inter-equinoctial  intervals,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice 
of  exery  observer.  ' 

Without  attending  to  fractions,  we  obtain  from  the  facts  established  in 
this  record,  the  following  statement  of  admissions. 

For  the  mean  of  the  equinoctial  period, I 1 2,980 

For  the  mean  of  the  inter-equinoctial  intervals, 1 1,232 

For  the  common  mean  of  those  periods  and  intervals,  ....  12,091 

For  the  rise  of  the  equinoctial  mean,  above  the  common 

mean, 889,  say  S50=^ 

For  the  /all  of  the  inter-equinoctial  mean,  below  the  com- 
mon mean, * 859,  say  850=-^ 

Those  facts,  expressed  in  other  terms,  amount  to  these ; 

That  whilst  the  temperature  of  the  season  in  the  spring  was  passing 
from  cold  to  hot  the  number  of  typhus  fevers  rose  about  above  the 
common  standard. 

^dly.  That  whilst  the  temperature  of  the  season  in  the  autumn  was  pas- 
sing from  hot  to  cold,  the  number  of  typhus  fevers  rose  in  like  manner 
about  -jL  above  the  common  standard. 

/ l^dly.  That  during  the  months  of  summer,  when  the  heat  of  the  season 
is  greatest,  the  number  of  typhus  fevers  fell  beneath  the  common  standard 
about  -jL; — and 

^thbj.  That  during  the  months  of  winter,  when  the  heat  of  the  season 
is  least,  the  number  of  typhus  fevers  fell  in  like  manner  below  the  com- 
mon standard  in  the  same  proportion,  about 
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That  the  number  of  fevers  sliould  increase  equallj'  during  the  transition 
from  cold  to  hot,  as  from  hot  to  cold,  and  under  the  two  opposite 
extremes  of  permanent  heat  and  permanent  cold,  should  equally  diminish, 
are  facts  that  are  no  doubt  curious.  At  present,  however,  I mean  only 
to  suggest,  that,  if  the  theory  of  sol-lunar  influence  should  ever  be  ad- 
mitted in  Europe,  those  phenomena,  apparently  so  very  repugnant,  may 
all  be  reconciled  and  referred  to  one  common  cause,  without  involving  the 
smallest  inconsistency  or  contradiction. 

* 

VI.  Testimonies  respecting  the  effects  of  Sol-Lunar  Influence  in  the 

Fevers  of  India. 

As  it  is  impossible  on  this  occasion  to  detail  at  full  length  the  various 
observations  and  arguments  from  which  I have  been  led  to  adopt  this 
theory,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  it  has  not  been  taken  up  rashly ; that 
it  is  now  submitted  to  this  Society  after  the  observation  and  reflection  of 
thirty  years;  and  that  It  is  confirmed,  in  its  most  essential  points,  by  the 
concurring  observations  of  a large  body  of  respectable  gentlemen,  wliose 
names  are  contained  in  the  following  list.  And  it  is  flattering  to  me  to 
add,  that  Lord  Teignmouth,  who  was  then  Governor  GeAcral,  con- 
ceiving that  the  correspondence  of  those  gentlemen  on  this  subject  pro- 
mised to  be  publicly  useful,  ordered  my  treatise,  containing  their  letters, 
to  be  printed  and  circulated  at  the  expense  of  government. 

' Besides  establishing  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  general  influence  of 
this  law  in  Bengal,  these  testimonies  serve  also  to  correct  a very  erroneous 
notion  advanced  respecting  sol-lunar  influence  by  Doctor  Lind,  by  shew- 
VoL.  VIII.  D 
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ing  that  its  effects  in  fevers  are  no  less  manifest  at  the  distance  of  many 
luindrcd  miles  from  the  highest  reach  of  the  tides.,  than  at  Calcutta,  and 
other  parts  of  Bengal,  to  which  the  tides  flow  daily.  The  distances 
marked  in  the  column,  appropriated  to  tl}at  purpose,  are  very  nearly 
the  number  of  miles  in  a direct  line  between  the  places  where  the  observa- 
tions were  made,  and  the  utmost  reach  of  the  tides  at  the  springs.  Doc- 
tor Lind’s  theory  made  me  anxious  to  ascertain  these  distances  with 
precision;  and  the  Military  Surveyor  General  was  so, obliging  as  to  direct 
it  to  be  done  aflhis  office. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lieutenant  L.  Hook,  

Lieutenant  A.  Black,  

Captain  R.  Ogle, 

Major  James  Pringle, 

Lieutenant  Robert  Gumming, 

Lieutenant  S.  Sinclair, 

Lieutenant  T.  Hamilton, 

Captain  S.  Knowles, 

Mr.  William  Chambers,  

Major  Robert  Bruce,  

Mr.  James  Ross,  Assistant  Surgeon,*  • • 
Mr.  Adam  Burl,  Assistant  Surgeon,  • • • 

J.  G.  Henderson,  Surgeon,  • 

Lieutenant  Fredk.  Marsden, 

Mr.  J.  J.  Vaumorel,  Assistant  Surgeon, 
Mr.  H.  Mair,  Head  Surgeon,  ....... 

Captain  Bradley, * 

Mr.  Ch.  Desrough,  Assistant  Surgeon, 


Resident 
£ in  India. 

'r 

Stations. 

^ J. 
gTn 
re  3 • 
. “ - ® 
Gore 
« ^ 

Miles. 

10 

Ramnagur,  .... 

365 

13 

Sylbet,  

150 

24. 

Cooch-Behar,  . . 

270 

24 

Benares,  

365 

14 

Midnapore,  .... 

58 

14 

Ditto,  

ditto 

ditto 

24 

Calcutta,  

24 

Cooch-Behar,  * * 

270 

11 

Dinagepore,  .... 

l60 

13 

14 

14 

Bencoolen,  «... 

3 

23 

24 

Chunar, 

370 

4 

\ 
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Captain  George  Wood,  

Mr.  Janies  Wilson,  Surgeon, 

Colonel  George  Deare,  

Captain  Richard  Grueber,  

Mr.  John  Gilchrist,  Assistant  Surgeon,  • 

Major  S.  Fanner, 

Captain  J.  Rattray,  

Mr.  Chas.  Todd,  Assistant  Surgeon,  • • • 
Mr.  Chas.  Campbell,  Assistant  Surgeon,  • 

Mr.  P.  Cochrane,  Surgeon, 

Mr.  W.Baillie,  Assistant  Surgeon,  

Lieutenant  Janies  Price,  

Lieutenant  John  Towers,  

Lieutenant  Robert  Dee,  

Lieutenant  Thomas  Broughan,  

Mr.  W.  Davidson,  Assistant  Surgeon,  • • • 

Mr,  John  Corse, 

Doctor  J.  Campbell,  Assistant,  

Doctor  Alexander  Camjibell,  Surgeon,  • 

Mr.  John  Miller, * •* 

Mr.  W.  F.  Gardner,  Surgeon, . 

Mr.  W.  Boyd,  Surgeon,  

Mr.  W.  Allison,  Assistant  Surgeon, 

Major  Duun,  

Captain  N.  Maclcod,  

Mr.  T.  Henckell, 

Mr.  James  McDougal,  Assistant  Surgeon, 

Mr.  John  Hannah,  

Dr.  Robert  Bruce,  Surgeon,  

Mr,  W.^Coote,  Assistant  Surgeon,  

!Mr.  George  Davidson,  Surgeon,  ....... 

Doctor  N.  Fontana,  Assistant  Surgeon,  • 
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23 

Ramghur, 

13 

Moorshedabad,  • 

25 

Calcutta,  

23 

Rohilcund,  . • • • 

11 

25 

Midnapore,  • • • . 

24 

Jcllasore,  

11 

Bauleab,  

4 

Fort  Marlbrough, 

14 

IS 

12 

Chunar, 

12 

Cawnpore, 

11 

Chitterpore,  • • • • 

10 

Juanpore, 

10 

Sylhet,  

11 

Tipperah, 

15 

4 L L4  L * • * • ^ • 

Ditto,  

30 

Ditto,  

17 

. 

10 

Buxar,  

3 

25 

Berhanipore,  • • • • 

25 

Cooch-Behar,  • • 

24 

Jessore, . 

3 

Diiiaporc, 

Calcutta,  

l6 

Lucknow,  

12 

12 

Dacca, 

11 

Calcutta,  
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Won 
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370 
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400 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr.  Janies  Laird,  Surgeon, 

Mr.  Robert  Collins,  Surgeon, 

Mr.  P.  Ewart,  Assistant  Surgeon,  • • • 

Captain  Dennis,  

Major  A.  K\dd,  

Doctor  P.  Wade,  Assistant  Surgeon,  • • 

Mr.  P.  Touchet,  

Mr.  W.  Dick,  Assistant  Surgeon,' 

Doctor  G.  Boyd,  Head  Surgeon, 

Doctor  James  Hare,,  Assistant  Surgeon, 
Major  Dickson,  
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Dacca,  • • • • 
Rungpore,  • • 

Ranigur,  • • 
Pettebeat,  • ♦ 
Assam,  ♦ • • 

Calcutta,  • . 

Calcutta,  . . 
Cooch-Behar, 
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The  information  sent  to  me  by  those  gentlemen,  was  all  of  it  received 
in  the  space  of  a few  months,  in  consequence  of  a circular  letter,  request- 
ing observations  on  this  subject,  and  on  any  side  of  the  question,  from 
those  who  might  be  inclined  to  give  it.  Several  of  those  gentlemen  I 
had  never  seen  in  my  life;  and  with  many  I had  the  honor  only  of  a 
slight  acquaintance.  Had  I continued  longer  to  collect  testimonies,  I 

am  confident,  that  notwithstanding  the  diffidence  and  reluctance  with 

% 

which  people  commit  themselves  upon  a topic  of  this  kind,  that  I might 
have  obtained  in  direct  proof  of  sol-lunar  influence,  a much  larger  body  of 
evidence  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  single  record  in  direct  proof  of  the 
tides  of  the  sea. 


The  order  for  printing  and  circulating  my  treatise  on  sol-lunar  influence, 
along  with  my  correspondence  on  this  subject,  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
nment,  is  contained  in  the  following  letter. 


INFLUENCE  IN  THE  FEVERS  OF  INDIA,  &C.  Cl 

To  Doctor  FRANCIS  BALFOUR. 

PUR.  DEPt. 

Sir,  ' 

Tlie  Governor  General  being  always  disposed  to  encourage  the  servants 
of  the  Company,  in  instances  of  publications  that  promote  science,  or 
are  calculated  to  do  a general  service,  directs  me  to  inform  you,  that 
the  expense  of  your  publication,  entitled  “ a Treatise  on  Sol-lunar  In- 
fluence,” will  be  defrayed  by  government. 

You  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  circulate  copies  of  this  work  to  tlie 
different  parts  of  the  country  where  you  think  it  will  be  useful;  and 
likewise  transmit  twenty  copies  to  this  office,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Honorable  Court  of  Directors. 

I am.  Sir,  &c.^ 

(Signed)  C.  SHAKESPEAR,  Sub-Secretary. 

Calcutta,  Council  Chamber, 
the  Tth  April,  1794.. 

To  accumulate  testimonies  of  the  remarkable  effects  of  sol-lunar  in- 
fluence m India  is  now  almost  superfluous.  In  the  western  parts  of  India 
it  is  no  less  generally  acknowledged  than  in  Bengal:  and  I shall  conclude 
this  article  with  an  extract  from  a letter  which  I received  some  months 

f 

ago,  from  a gentleman  high  in  the  medical  line  at  Bombay;  and  no  less 
so  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  His  name  however  I forbear  to  publish, 
not  having  previously  asked  for  his  permission. 

“ Bombay,  6th  May,  1801. 

“ The  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  human  body,  has  been  observed  in 
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‘‘  this  part  of  India  by  every  medical  practitioner.  It  is  universally  ac- 
“ knowledged  by  the  doctors  of  all  colours,  of  all  casts,  and  of  all  coun- 
“ tries.  The  people  are  taught  to  believe  it  in  their  infancy ; and  as  they 
“grow up,  they  acknowledge  it  from  experience.  I suppose  that  in  the 
“ northern  latitudes  this  power  of  the  moon  is  far  less  sensible  than  in 
“ India;  and  perhaps  less  so  in  Bengal  in  our  neighbourhood.  We 
“ here  universally  think  that  the  state  of  weakly  and  diseased  bodies,  is 
“ much  influenced  by  the  motions  of  the  moon.  Many  people  know  the 
“ \ ery  day  on  which  their  intermittents  will  make  their  appearance;  and 
“ every  full  and  change  increases  the  number  of  the  patients  of  every  prac- 
“ titioner.  -It  is  no  argument  against  this  Influence,  that  diseases  appear 
“ during  every  day  of  the  month.  The  human  body  is  subject  to  alterations 
“ from  a thousand  external  circumstances,  and  from  many  affections  of  the 
“ mind.  These  lay  the  foundation  of  disease  at  every  period;  but  they  do 
“ not  overthrow  the  evidence  of  lunar  infucnce : althougli  they  are  apt  to 
“ mislead  with  regard  to  effects  that  depend  on  that  alone.  That  the  hu- 
“ man  body  is  affected  in  a remarkable  manner  b}^  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
“ I am  perfectly  convinced,  although  I cannot  constantly  pretend  to  see 
“ the  operation  of  the  general  law;  nor  to  account  at  all  times  for  its  per- 
“ turbation ; and  agree  in  thinking  that  an  attention  to  the  power  of  the 
“ moon  is  highly  necessary  to  the  medical  practitioner  in  India"*! 

* Having  neglected  to  applv  to  the  autiior  of  this  letter  for  his  permission  to  give  his  name  to 
the  public ; and  being  very  unwilling  to  deprive  the  doctrine  of  lunar  inrinence  of  the  support, 
which  it  cannot  fail  to  derive  from  such  an  evidence,  1 will  tww  venture  to  discover,  that  he 
is  no  other  than  Doctor  Helenus  Scott,  of  Bomba?/.  From  the  information  of  Doctor 
Hutton,  who  resided  many  years  as  Surgeon  at  Penang;  and  of  Mr.  James  Lumsdaine, 
Surgeon  for  a number  of  years  at  Fort  Marlbro’ ; I have  now,  also,  the  satisfaction  to  know, 
that  sol-lunar  influence  shews  its  ettccts  in  a very  conspicuous  maimer  in  the  prevailing  diseases  of 
those  islands ; and  that  an  attention  to  its  laws,  is  of  great  importance  on  conducting  tlreir  cure. 
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VII.  Of  Securing  and  Extending  our  knowledge  of  Sol-Lunau  Infi.uknck. 

As  those  discoveries  regarding  the  effects  of  sol-lunar  inlluence  lead  un- 
avoidably to  new  ideas  respecting  the  nature  and  cure  of  fevers,  it  has  be- 
come an  object  of  real  importance  : f rst,  to  secure  the  knowledge  we  have 
already  obtained  of  this  principle;  that  it  may  not  succumb  to  any  illibe- 
ral attempt  to  suppress  or  smother  it,  by  representing  it  as  insignificant 

I 

and  useless;  or  by  ascribing  to  it,  the  wild  and  groundless  delusions  of 
astrology:  secondly,  to  render  the  road  to  future  observation  and  further 
discavery  more  easy  and  accessible,  by  removing  the  almost  unsurmount- 
able  obstacles  that  present  themselves,  in  the  intricacy  and  labour  of 
astronomical  investigations:  Tind  thirdly,  to  render  our  knowledge  of  it  so 
precise  and  well  defined,  that  it  may  assume  the  form  and  attributes  of 
real  science,  by  furnishing  precepts  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  the 
improvement  of  useful  arts. 

\st.  To  place  this  theory  on  a firm  and  secure  foundation,  I shall  follow 
the  example  of  the  learned  Abbe'  Mann,  in  his  observations  on  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  atmosphere*:  and  shall  assume  it  as  a principle 
requiring  no  further  demonstration  than  what  it  has  already  received 
from  astronomy,  that' the  influence  of  that  attraction,  which  regulates  the 
motions  of  the  planetary  system,  is  continually  and  without  ceasing  ex- 
erting itself,  in  a proportionable  degree,  on  every  particle  of  this  globe ; 
and  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 

The  existence  of  sol-lunar  influence  being  demonstrated  by  astronomy, 
its  action  on  the  human  frame  is  no  longer  a matter,  of  doubt;  and  the 


• The  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  V,  page  105. 
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only  question  that  we  have  to  consider  is,  not  whether  that  power  does 
actually  exist,  but  whether  it  manifests  itself  by  the  signs  of  any  obvious 
effect  or  change  in  the  human  constitution. 

With  respect  to  tliis  important  question,  I shall  content  myself  with 
stating  in  a very  few  words,  that  all  the  observations  I have  made  myself, 
together  with  those  that  have  been  communicated  by  other  gentlemen, 
concur  to  prove,  not  merely  that  sol-lunar  influence  manifests  itself  by 
evident  effects  upon  the  human  constitution,  but, that  the  attacks,  exacer- 
hatio7is,  7'emissio77s,  postponings,  and  t'dapscs,  of  the  paroxysms  of  fevers, 
which  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  evidence  that  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a complete  demonstration,  are,  in  a wonderful  manner,  coincident 
in  time,  and  correspondent  in  degree,  with  the  periodical  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  power  of  sol-lunar  attraction,  'To  reject,  therefore,  those 
accumulated  proofs  of  its  actual  operation  and  efficiency,  is  to  violate  the 
principles  and  rules,  by  which  we  infer  the  existence  of  a connection 
or  cause,  in  every  question  of  philosophy,  or  common  occurrence  of  life. 

The  proof  of  regular  changes  in  the  atmosphere  corresponding  with  the 
revolutions  of  lunar  attraction,  being  now  established  by  the  discovery  of 
a regular and  a septenaj'p  and  reflux  in  the  mercury  of  the. 
barometer,  coincident  with  the  diurnal  and  septenary  revolutions  of  the 
same  power,  the  *thcory  of  sol-lunar  influence  in  fevers  receives  from  this 
event  all  the  support  that  can  be  derived  from  a fair  analogy:  and  it  may 
be  inferred  with  reason,  that  changes  such  as  these  in  the  element  in  which 
we  breathe  and  moj  e,  are  not  likely  to  take  place  without  correspond- 
ing perturbations  in  the  human  frame. 
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Tlie  existence  of  a diurnal  flux  and  reflux  in  the. mercury  of  the  baro- 
meter, is  now  sufficiently  established  by  the  observations  of  Father 
Boudier,*  at  Chandernagore ; of  Mr.  Trail,  Mr.  Farquhar,  and  Colonel 
Peirce,  Calcutta;  and  those  which  appear  in  my  treatise,  on  the  baro- 
meter, inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches ; and  on  the 
Coast  of  Coromandel^  by  the  observations  of  Doctor  Roxburgh  f.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  they  have  been  observed  in  South  America 
and  the  fVest  Lidies\\;  and  also  at  different  places  in  Europe^. 

The  proofs  of  a septenary  flux'  and  reflux'^  in  the  mercury  of  the  barome- 
ter, is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Toaldo,  Father  Cotte,  and 
others ; but  still  more  pointedly  by  those  lately  made  in  England  by  Mr. 
Howard,  to  be  found  in  a paper  read  before  the  Askesian  Society  in  London, 
and  published  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

Such  is  the  support  and  security  which  the  doctrine  of  sol-lunar  influ- 
ence in  fevers  derives  from  evidence  direct  and  analogical.  From  tlie 
sublime  discoveries  of  Lavoisier  respecting  the  composition  of  the  at- 
mosphere it  receives  protection  of  another  kind.  In  tlie  present  imperfect 
state  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  component  parts  of  atmospheric 


* Trait6  de  Meteorologie,  par  Le  P.  Cotte,  page  SiS.  • , 

t Vide  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol. 

t Traite  de  Meteorologie,  par  Le  P.  Cotte,  page  399. 

II  Doctor  Moseley’s  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  West  Indies,  and  Le  P.  Cotte. 

^ At  Berlin,  by  M.  Changeux,  vide  Traite  de  Meteorologie,  par  Le  P.  Cotte,  "page  618, 
at  Padua;  by  Mr. To.4LDO  and  his  Nephew,  vide  Traite  de  Meteorologie,  par  Le  P.  Cotte, 
page  616,  &c.  &c. 
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air,  and  the  mode  of  their  combination,  wlio  will  presume  to  limit  or  de- 
fine its  connection  wdth  sol-lunar  influence?  Who  will  be  so  hardy  and  so 
regardless  of  his  own  reputation  as  to  pronounce,  without  proof,  that 
this  influence  has  no  power  to  produce  any  change  whatever  in  the  nature 
of  this  compounded  fluid ; in  the  smallest  degree  connected  with  useful 
knowledge;  or  necessary  in  any  respect  to  be  known? 

^dbj.  For  the  purpose  of  removing  the  obstacles  that  arise  from  the  in- 
tricacy and  labour  of  astronomical  investigations,  in  which  those  who  are 
'employed  in  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  can  have  no  leisure  to 
engage,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  present  a plain  and  simple  idea  of  this  power, 
with  the  common  changes  to  which  it  is  liable,  abstracted  from  all  the 
complicated  circumstances  by  which  those  changes  are  produced : The 
/ consideration  of  which,  though  indispensibly  necessary  for  the  nicer  pur- 
poses of  astronomy,  are  by  no  means  required  for  those  of  medicine  and 
meteorology. 

It  was  determined  by  De  La  Place*,  in  1790,  that  the  force  of  the 
moon  to  excite  those  perturbations  that  manifest  themselves  on  the  surface 
of  our  globe,  by  the  elevation  of  the  tides,  is  three,  and  that  of  the  sun  one. 
Assuming  this  as  a foundation,  we  have  only  to  conceive  that  those  two 
quantities  of  power,  sometimes  assisting  and  sometimes  counteracting  each 
other  according  to  the  varying  positions  in  which  they  are  placed,  pro- 
duce the  corresponding  changes  that  are  observed  in  the  paroxysms  of 
fevers  ; rememberings  at  the  same  time,  that  those  are  occasionally  subject 

* Astronomic  par  Jerome  Le  Francais  La  Lande,  Tome  III,  Troisienie  Edition  Revue 
et  Augraentee,  additions  et  corrections,  page  737. 
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to  certain  perturbations  of  inferior  consequence,  from  the  attractions  of 
the  planets.  To  conceive  this,  is  all  that  is  required. 

3dly.  To  render  our  knowledge  of  this  principle  sufficiently  perfect,  by 
giving  it  all  the  advantages  of  numerical  precision,  without  which  no  phy- 
sical principle  can  ever  acquire  the  foiTn  and  efficiency  of  science,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  the  various  degrees  of  increase  or  decrease  that  sol-lunar 
influence  is  liable  to  undergo  at  various  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  should 
be  accurately  ascertained,  and  expressed  in  numbers. 

It  is  to  attain  this  end  that  I am  now  led  to  propose  the  scheme  of  an 
astronomical  Ephemeris  for  the  purposes  of  medicine  and  meteorology,  con- 
taining a column  for  the  horal  variations  of  sol-lunar  power  both  day 
and  night,  ascertained  and  expressed  with  all  the  precision  that  can  be 
obtained.' 

I 

The  perturbing  force  of  the  moon  being  found  by  De  La  Place  to  be 
three,  and  that  of  the  sun  one ; ^and  four,  therefore,  being  the  whole  of 
the  perturbing  power  with  which  they  can  act  upon  this  globe,  we  shall 
obtain  by  dividing  this  sum  into  forty  parts  or  degrees,  a scale  sufficiently 
extensive  and  minute  for  expressing  all  the  different  degrees  that  can  pov 
sibly  occur. 

By  means  of  this  Ephemeris,  every  phenomenon  that  appears  being 
instantly  and  easily  compared  with  the  existing  corresponding  degree  of 
sol-lunar  power,  certain  general  truths  will  at  length  be  obtained,  respect- 
ing its  agency  and  interference  in  the  different  processes  of  nature,  and 
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operations  of  art.  We  shall  ultimately  discover  where  it  assists,  where  it 
counteracts,  and  where  it  produces  no  effects  at  all;  precepts  and  cautions 
will  thence  arise  to  direct  our  conduct : and  thus  assuming  the  real  cha- 
racter and  office  of  science,  it  will  become  an  instrument  of  improvement 
and  perfection  in  the  useful  occupations  of  life.  In  our  native  country 
the  respectable  tradesmen,  who  are  employed  in  the  important  national 
concerns,  of  supplying  our  fleets  destined  for  distant  voyages  and  warjti 
clhnates,  with  wholesome  and  durable  provisions,  are  often  unaccountably 
disappointed  in  the  quality  of  the  different  articles  which  they  provide. 
Perhaps  they  may  discover  that  all  the  days  of  the  month  are  not  alike 
favourable  for  the  important  processes  of  brewing,  and  baking,  and  of  pre- 
serving meat.  And  perhaps  abroad,  the  manufacturers  of  indigo,  sugar, 
saltpetre,  and  opium,  may  find  out  hereafter,  that  the  success  of  their  diffe- 
rent operations  are  not  altogether  unconnected  with  certain  periods  of  time. 

To  those  who  are  proficient  in  astronomy  it  will  readily  occur,  that  the 
construction  of  an  Ephemeris,  such  as  that  which  is  proposed,  is  not  merely 
speculative  or  impracticable.  It  will  occur  to  them  that  there  is  no  hour 
or  division  of  the  column  appropriated  to  the  variations  of  sol-lunar  power, 
for  which  the  precise  degree  or  quantum  of  its  force  is  not  either  ascer- 
tained by  astronomical  theorems  already  demonstrated,  or  readily  dedu- 
cible  from  such  demonstrations.  On  those  gentlemen,  whose  studies 
have  qualified  them,  and  whose  zeal  may  incline  them,  from  a sense  of 
its  utility,  to  complete  the  construction  of  this  instrument,  I must  for  the 
present  rest  my  hopes.  My  own  imperfect  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and 
the  precarious  state  of  my  health,  render  me  at  this  time  totally  unequal 
to  such  an  exertion. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  disrespectful,  if 
to  prev'ent  future  mistakes,  I should  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
explicitly  my  own  sentiments  respecting  the  result  and  success  of  these  in- 
vestigations. 

“ Having  discovered  the  laws  of  febrile  paroxysms^  and  having  marked 
“ their  course  and  periods  in  a manner  that  was  never  explained  or  done 
“ before,  I conceive  that  I have  been  able  to  unfold  a history  and  theory 
“of  fevers  entirely  new;  consistent  with  itself  in  every  part,  and  with 
“ the  other  appearances  of  nature ; perfectly  conformable  to  the  laws  dis- 
“ covered  by  the  immortal  Newton;  and  capable  of  producing  important 
“ improvements  in  medicine  and  meteorology.” 

Should  these  pretensions  prove  groundless  and  visionary,  having  sub- 
mitted them  to  this  Society,  I shall  at  least  obtain  the  credit  of  having 
sought  investigation.  If  they  be  fair  and  just,  the  harmless  vanity  of  pro- 
claiming them  will  not  obliterate  all  their  merit. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  that  occur  in  the  contemplation  of  animal  nature, 
it  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  the  paroxysms  of  fevers  are  the  most  in- 
teresting to  mankind.  The  history  of  every  age  declares  the  dreadful  deso- 
lations they  have  made  in  every  country ; and  by  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  human  race  continues  to  be  swept  away  by  this  terrible  disease. 
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The  cause,  however,  that  produces  these  remarkable  effects,  and  deter- 
mines the  paroxysms  of  fe^oers  to  appear  in  different  cases  in  various  order 
and  succession,  constituting  fevers  of  different  types  ; and  that  again  which 
determines  different  types  to  come  to  an  end  after  certain  intervals  of  time, 
forming  these  into  fevers  of  different  duratiom,  are  questions  which  have 
hitherto  defied  the  research  of  physicians;  and  cannot  be  explained, ‘ex- 
* cept  by  the  laws  of  sol-lunar  influence. 

^ T'A  B L E I. 

I 

Explains  the  Types  of  Fevers. 

I'he  different  types  that  occur  in  fevers  are  formed  by  febrile  paroxysms 
continuing  to  return  in  succession  for  a certain  number  of  days,  at  an  in- 
terval of  twelve,  twenty-four,  and  forty-eight  hours  ; or  some  other  larger 
multiple  of  twelve  hours;  and  almost  invariably  in  coincidence  with  the 
period  of  the  tides.  The  types  of  fevers,  therefore,  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  sol-lunar  influence  producing  paroxysms  in  coincidence  with  the 
periods  of  the  tides,  at  the  intervals  I have  described  : and  differ  from  each 
other,  only  in  so  far  as  their  paroxysms  return  in  succession  at  intervals 
formed  by  different  multiples  of  twelve  hours. 

To  convey  a general  idea  of  this  discovery,  I have  constructed  Table  I, 
observing  that  it  applies  to  explain  all  the  types  that  I have  ever  met  with 
in  India;  and  agrees  perfectly  with  the  types  that  are  described  by  other 
authors.  The  first  of  these  examples,  from  the  perfect  coincidence  of  its 
parox3’sms  witi)  the  period  of  the  tides,  I have  called  a perfect  type ; and 
' all  the  others,  from  their  imperfect  coincidence  with  those  periods,  imper~ 
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feet  types.  But  as  the  paroxysms  of  the  imperfect  types,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  neaps,  are  generally  disposed  to  become  less  ^distinct 
in  their  form,  and  therefore  not  so  easily  reducible  to  the  figure  of  a 
diagram,  I have  confined  my  representation  of  types  to  the  period  of  the 
springs ; when  the  paroxysms  or  fevers  happen  towards  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  night ; and  are  most  regular  and  distinct. 

\st.  Dayszxt  represented  by  the  divisions  of  the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
table. 

<ldly.  The  paroxysms  of  fevers  are  represented  by  dots  plaeed  aliove  and 
below  these  lines. 

^dly.  Single  dots  above  the  line  represent  single  paroxysms  happening 
towards  the  middle  part  of  the  day,  and  are  pointed  out  by  the  letter  d 

f 

(for  diurnal ) placed  at  their  beginning  on  the  left. 

t^thly.  Single  dots  below  the  line  represent  single  paroxysms  happening 
towards'the  middle  part  of  the  night,  and  are  pointed  out  by  the  letter 
n (for  nocturnal ) placed  at  their  beginning  on  the  left. 

5thly.  Two  dots  in  one  division,  the  one  above,  the  other  below  the  line, 
denote  a diurnal  and  nocturnal  paroxysm  on  the  same  day. 

6thly.  The  different  successions  of  dots  on  the  different  horizontal  lines 
of  the  table,  proceeding  from  the  beginning  of  the  line  on  the  left  tp  its 
termination  on  the  right,  exhibit  examples  of  various  successions  of  pa- 
roxysms ; constituting  specimens  of  different  febrile  types  that  occur  daily 
in  the  course  of  nature. 
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REMARKABLE  EFFECTS  OF  SOL-LUNAR 


TABLE  II. 

Explains  the  Dw'ations  and  Crises  of  Fevers. 

Fevers  of  all  the  different  types  that  are  produced  in  the  manner  described 
in  Table  I.  are  limited  to  forms  of  different  durations,  by  the  remarkable 
remission  which  takes  place  in  the  power  of  sol-lunar  influence  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  neaps;  and  which  brings  them  at  these  junctures  to  a 
termination,  or  crisis,  whenever  the  state  of  the  body  is  sufficiently  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  that  event.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  variations  produced 
in  the  duration  of  perfect  types  as  exhibited  in  this  table ; which  will  also 
serve,  without  any  other  diagram,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  variations  pro- 
duced in  a similar  manner  in  the  durations  of  types  that  are  imperfect. 

Days  are  represented  by  the  divisions  of  the  horizontal  lines  of  this 

table. 

^dly. , The  paroxysms  of  fevers  are  represented  by  dots  placed  above 
and  below  these  lines. 

'^dly.  Single  dots  above  the  lines  represent  single  paroxysms  happening 
towards  the  middle  part  of  the  day,  and  are  pointed  out  by  the  letter  d 
(for  diurnal)  placed  at  their  beginning  on  the  left. 

Athly.  Single  dots  belozo  the  line  represent  single  paroxysms  happening 
towards  the  middle  part  of  the  night,  and  are  pointed  out  by  the  letter  n 
-(for  nocturnal)  placed  at  their  beginning  on  the  left. 

5thly.  Two  dots  in  one  division,  one  aboxK  the  line,  the  other  beloxv, 
denote  a diurnal  and  nocturnal  paroxysm  on  the  same  day. 

6thhj.  The  successions  of  dots  on  the  different  horizontal  lines  of  the 
tabic,  proceeding  from  the  beginning  of  the  line  on  the  left  to  their  ter- 
mination on  the  right,  represent  the  different  successions  of  paroxysms 
that  occur  in  Fevers  of  a perfect  type,  (or  what  are  commonly  called  con- 
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tinued  fevers,)  which  ceasing  on  the  commencement  of  the  neaps,  con- 
stitute different  durations  of  perfect  types;  and  those  will  serve  also  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  variety  that  may  be  produced  in  a similar  manner  in  the 
duration  of  types  that  arc  imperfect ; commonly  called  remitting  and  inter- 
mitting fevers. 

7thly.  Although  single  paroxysms  will  appear  from  the  disposal  of  the 
dots  in  this  table  to  be  confined  to  the  neaps,  and  double  paroxysms  to  the 
springs,  it  must  however  be  understood,  that  this  is  not  always  rigidly  or 
invariably  true ; and  they  are  represented  here  in  this  manner,  only  to 
denote  their  general  and  prevailing  tendency  and  course ; which-  must 
always  be  liable  to  certain  deviations,  not  only  from  uncommon  perturba- 
tions in  the  state  of  sol-lunar  influence  itself ; but  also  from  the  usual  and 
regular  action  of  this  influence  happening  to  exert  itself  upon  extraor- 
dinary degrees  of  paroxysmal  propensity. 

3thly.  The  daily  postponing  of  the  paroxysms  cannot  be  easily  repre- 
sented on  a fixed  or  immov'eable  diagram  of  this  kind.  But  the  eifects 
which  it  has  of  shfting  their  accessions  from  night  to  morning,  about 
the  middle  of  the  neaps,  is  denoted  hy  shifting  the  single  dots,  that  repre- 
sent the  paroxysms  at  this  time,  from  the  nocturnal  to  the  diurnal  side 
of  the  line.  The  postponing  of  the  paroxysms  is  a phenomenon  that  has 
been  too  little  attended  to  in  the  history  of  fevers. 

EXPLANATION  of  TABLE  III. 

This  is  the  second  Table  in  Doctor  Currie’s  Medical  Reports  on  the 
effects  of  water,  &c.  arranged  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  sol-lunar  in- 
fluence. 

VoL.  VIII. 
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JiEMARKABLi;  EFFECTS  OF  SOL-LUNAR,  &C. 

In  order  to  accommodate  it  to  this  idea,  the  column  of  tlie  January 
and  February  admissions  are  removed  from  the  left  to  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  Table ; so  as  to  bring  all  the  three  months  of  the  winter  interval 
together,  and  to  preserve  the  natural  order  in  which  the  admissions  fol- 
lowed each  other,  the  whole  of  these  two  columns  is  raised  one  step 
iiigher : so  that  the  January  and  February  admissions  of  1781,  are  brought 
upon  the  same  line  with  those  of  December  1780,  and  therefore  follow 
them,  in  this  Table,  as  they  really  occurred  ,*  and  so  also  with  all  the  rest^ 

By  this  arrangement  the  admissions  of  January  and  February  1780,  are 
thrown  out  of  their  proper  place  at  the  top  of  their  respective  columns, 
but  are  inserted  at  the  bottom ; and  thus  fill  up  the  vacancies  that  were 
occasioned  by  raising  the  columns  in  the  manner  described ; and  by  this 
means  the  amount  of  these  columns  is  preserved  the  same  as  in  the  original 
Table. 

The  elevation,  however,  of  the  January  and  February  admissions  above 
the  lines  in  which  they  stood  in  the  original  Table,  makes  a small  altera- 
tion in  each  of  the  annual  amounts ; but  as  that  does  not  alter  the  sum 
total,  nor  affect,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  present  question,  it  is  of  no 
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TABLE  II. 


Illustrates  tlic  Forniatian  of  tlie  different  Duratioxs  of  Fevers  by  the  Ceasing  of  their  Pauoxysjis,  in  coinci- 
dence with  the  Conimencenient  of  the  Neaps. 


NEAl'.S.  SPRINGS.  NEAPS.  SPRINGS. 


<S-r.  &c. 


TABLE  III. 


Demonstrates  th^  Periodical  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Fevers,  in  coinci- 
dence with  the  Equinoctial  Periods  and  Interequinoctial  Interv'als,  at  Liver- 
pool in  England. 


The  Vernal  Tlie  Summer  The  Autumnal  Tlie  W'inter 

Eqiiinoctial  Period.  Iiiterequinoctial  Interval.  Equinoctial  Period.  Interequinoctial  Interval. 

Total. 

1917 
2113 
2256 
2817 
2992 

2764 

2265 
3177 
3167 
2936 
3470 
3344 
3151 

2925 

3405 

2970 
2698 


48367 

13144  11133  12818  11332 


Year. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

A’ov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1780 

179 

173 

168 

183 

191 

150 

129 

186 

150 

133 

130 

146 

1781 

180 

200 

187 

154 

157 

127 

167 

234 

208 

223 

268 

265 

1782 

231 

292 

148 

159 

120 

140 

143 

182 

150 

158 

210 

158 

1783 

184 

207 

122 

212 

136 

227 

265 

316 

257 

273 

170 

194 

1784 

245 

247 

232 

225 

270 

230 

266 

247 

369 

297 

285 

268 

1785 

296 

294 

219 

187 

173 

180 

186 

250 

244 

182 

191 

166 

1786 

216 

244 

202 

155 

159 

188 

169 

211 

167 

197 

256 

209 

1787 

301 

234 

313 

336 

255 

192 

218 

234 

283 

326 

236 

174 

1788 

213 

235 

253 

245 

271 

311 

258 

341 

315 

295 

319 

176 

1789 

338 

323 

391 

205 

184 

162 

212 

214 

204 

208 

176 

248 

1790 

337 

294 

281 

247 

343 

270 

310 

340 

355 

269 

253 

247 

1791 

277 

230 

233 

240 

266 

248 

300 

344 

335 

371 

359 

361 

1792 

269 

278 

261 

237 

236 

223 

211 

330 

0 ] 0 

174 

1 74 

209 

1793 

22 1 

259 

237 

334 

199 

197 

338 

305 

224 

227 

157 

230 

1794 

383 

280 

337 

305 

291 

245 

303 

290 

258 

326 

152 

265 

1795 

546 

204 

234 

230 

248 

159 

196 

‘^39 

317 

180 

197 

161 

1796 

266 

242 

288 

176 

203 

182 

254 

329 

153 
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150 

125 

4682 

4236 

4206 

3850 

3852 

3431 

4025 

4592 

4201 

4047 

3683 

3602 
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II. 


Extract  from  a Journal,  durmg  the  late  Campaign  in  Egypt. 


BY  CAPTAIN  C.  B.  BURR. 


BOUT  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  Ginnie,  on  the  opposite  side  of 


the  Nile,  are  situated  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Isis,  now 
better  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Dendera;  being  a corruption 
of  Tentyris,  which  name  was  once  borne  by  a city,  of  which  the  present 
temple  is  all  that  remains  to  denote  its  former  splendour.  That  part  which 
still  exists,  is  surrounded  by  such  heaps  of  rubbish,  broken  walls,  and 
fragments  of  an  Arab  village,  long  since  mouldered  on  its  parent  ruins, 
that  little  is  perceptible  in  approaching,  except  five  clumsy  pillars  forming 
part  of  a detached  temple  at  some  distance  from  the  gate,  with  which  it  is 
in  a right  line,  though  now  separated  by  a tank,  filled  by  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile.  These  columns  are  connected  at  their  base  by  a stone  wall 
in  which  there  appear  to  have  been  eight,  one  at  each  corner,  and  one  on 
either  side  of  an  entrance  in  front  and  rear  of  the  building;  which  is 
about  forty  feet  long,  and  possessing  nothing  worthy  attention. 

Beyond  this,  on  the  summit,  and  partly  buried  in  the  mound  of  rubbish, 
is  a gateway  much  ruined  on  the  side  we  approached  from,  but  whose  in- 
ternal face  is  an  oliject  of  peculiar  admiration  : its  high  state  of  preserva- 
tion, the  excellence  of  its  sculpture,  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  the  excel- 
lent execution  of  the  figures,  chiefly  female,  the  hieroglyphics,  and  other 
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ornamental  parts,  excited  my  surprise  beyond  what  I had  expected  or 
thought  possible.  It  is  probably  rather  an  advantage  to  the  temple,  its 
being  so  surrounded  with  ruins  as  to  be  secreted  till  you  approach  suffi- 
ciently near  to  receive  a more  perfect  impression  of  its  beauties.  The  rub- 
bish, however,  with  which  it  is  choaked  up,  confines  the  sight  too  much, 
and  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of  viewing  the  building  with  so  good 
an  effect  as  would  arise  from  a greater  choice  of  situation  on  the  part  of  . 
the  spectator.  Passing  this  gateway,  the  passage  through  which  is  also 
beautifully  sculptured,  we  reached,  on  the  right  hand,  a temple,  surrounded 
by  a gallery  still  entire,  though  almost  buried ; the  whole  ornamented 
with  a variety  of  figures,  surrounded  with  hieroglyphics,  which  doubtless 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  various  objects,  some  human,  others  of  a less 
definite  nature;  the  workmanship  is  in  very  great  preservation,  but  the 
gallery  so  filled  as  to  prevent  our  standing  erect,  though  the  body  of  this 
temple,  into  which  we  descended,  was  near  thirty  feet  in  height,  covered 
with  large  slabs  of  stone.  The  entrance  to  this  edifice  is  through  a cor- 
ridore  supported  on  pillars  almost  buried  in  the  ruins. 

The  grand  temple,  retired  from  the  gateway  about  fifty  yards,  presents  a 
front  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  at  the  base ; at  least  what  is  now  the 
terreplain  : and  about  sixty  feet  in  height,  the  rest  being  invisible.  This 
part  is  in  the  most  perfect  state ; the  fillet,  torus,  and  almost  every  orna- 
mental part,  save  what  the  bigotry  of  the  Arabs  has  induced  them  to  deface, 
being  in  excellent  preservation.  In  the  centre  an  entrance  of  nineteen  feet 
leads  into  a peristyle  divided  by  three  rows  of  columns  on  either  side  of 
twenty-two  and  a half  feet  circumference,  the  front  row  connected  to  each 
other,  at  their  bases,  by  a wall ; which,  from  a part  that  has  been  cleared 
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away  by  the  Savans  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  the  building,  exceeds  ten 
feet  in  height;  from  the  top  of  this  to  the  entablature  of  the  columns,  the 
space  is  left  open ; within  are  nine  pillars  to  the  right  and  left,  (tallying  in 
size  and  design  with  those  in  front,)  that  support  the  roof  of  the  peristyle ; 
which  is  ornamented  in  the  most  beautiful  style,  with  a vast  variety  of 
figures,  and  representations  of  aquatic  scenes.  Many  groupes  of  men  and 
beasts  are  here  represented;  some  perfectly  of  a terrestrial  and  familiar  na- 
ture, others  allegorical,  amongst  which  is  a fine  figure  of  a bull  butting  at 
the  new  Moon.  The  dresses,  the  utensils,  canoes,  and  many  of  the  articles  of 
the  domestic  ceconomy  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  herein  represented  in 
the  most  minute  and  pleasing  manner;  and  the  entire  state  of  these  figures, 
not  only  in  shape,  hut  colouring,  conveys  the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  habits 
of  the  times.  A vast  resemblance  exists  in  the  dresses  with  those  at  present 
worn  in  India;  the  cholie  of  the  women,  the  moond,  and  many  others,  claim- 
ing a direct  comparison.  It  has  often  struck  me,  and  never  more  forcibly 
than  in  contemplating  this  temple  and  its  sculptures,  that  there  must  have 
existed  a much  greater  affinity  in  the  customs  of,  and  of  course  a more  friendly 
intercourse  amongst,  the  nations  of  the  East  formerly,  when  they  pursued 
one  system  of  worship,  than  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  Ma- 
hometanism; which,  by  generating  the  most  rooted  and  inveterate  prejudices, 
have  estranged  the  affections  of  mankind  from  those,  v/hom  no  political  dif- 
ference could  ever  have  affected.  Of  this  we  had  an  example  even  amongst 
the  present  inhabitants,  who,  regarding  us  as  infidels,  hate  us,  though  we 
came  as  friends.  Their  dislike,  however,  they  found  it  prudent  to  conceal; 
but  they  were  not  equally  reserved  with  respect  to  the  Hindoos,  whom  they 
often  expressed  their  abhorrence  of.  This  detestation  of  Paganism  has  in- 
duced them,  and  doubtless  been  their  sole  motive  for  taking  so  much  pains, 
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to  mutilate  every  figure  of  Isis,  whose  features  are  chisseled  out;  and  many 
of  the  other  figures,  whose  situations  were  not  so  elevated  as  to  preserve 
them  from  the  destructive  contact  of  the  Arab,  have  suffered  almost  perfect 
annihilation.  All  beyond  it,  however,  are  extremely  perfect,  and  the  whole 
ceiling,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  is  entire ; the  capitals  of  the  pil- 
lars are  square,  each  face  having  had  a representation  of  Isis’s  head  on  it, 
which,  though  so  roughly  handled,  the  turban  has  in  no  instance  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  colouring  of  it,  the  bandeaus,  and  other  decorations,  are  still 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  stone  of  which  the  temple  is  built  is  a kind 
of  free-stone.  As  this  would  not  receive  either  polish  or  paint,  figures  and 
hieroglyphics,  with  which  every  part  of  the  peristyle,  both  internally  and 
externally,  is  covered,  have,  in  the  interior,  been  plastered  over  with  a fine 
cement,  which  has  not  only  received  a polish  that  has  stood  the  test  of 
ages,  but  has  retained  the  brilliancy  of  the  tints,  particularly  the  blue,  in  a 
manner  almost  incredible.  The  mystic  symbol  of  the  winged  Orb,  of 
which  reiterated  representations  decorate  the  ceiling  of  the  central  division 
of  the  peristyle,  extending  entirely  across,  bears  the  brightest  hues ; the 
same  mysterious  type  adorns  the  entablature  over  the  entrance,  and  the  in- 
terior face  of  the  same  part  of  the  gateway;  the  walls  are  covered  with  va- 
rious sculptures,  representing  different  parts  of  the  history  of  Isis,  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  figures  in  each,  being  evidently  the  same,  though  each 
compartment  into  wliich  the  wall  is  divided,  represents  some  separate  event : 
but  above  the  head  of  Isis,  on  each  of  the  sides  of  each  column,  the  two 
central  front  ones  excepted,  is  the  Deity’s  birth,  without  variation,  all  most 
elegantly  executed,  and  exact  counterparts  of  each  other.  The  interior 
length  of  this  peristyle  is  one  hundrexl  and  twenty-three  feet,  and  sixty-four 
d.eep;  the  walls,  at  either  end,  near  nine  feet  thick,  decreasing  externally  as 
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tliey  ascend;  tlie  slabs  of  stone  forming  the  roofs,  are  over  the  centre  co- 
lumns, twenty-five  feet  long,  about  six  broad,  and  extremely  thick. 

Hence,  by  a large  portal  of  elegant  architecture,  we  entered  the  vestibule, 
the  roof  of  which,  considerably  lower  than  that  of  tlie  peristyle,  is  supported 
by  six  pillars,  three  on  either  side;  their  decorations  much  mutilated  ; tlie 
little  that  is  visible,  shews  them  to  be  fluted.  This  room  is  about  half  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  outer  one,  but  being  nearly  filled  witli  rubbish, 
we  passed  through  another  large  door,  into  a room  of  the  same  length  and 
height,  but  narrow  enough  to  admit  of  larg*e  slabs  reaching  across  without 
the  intervention  of  pillars.  Apertures  are  cut  in  the  ceiling  to  admit  air 
and  light ; and  a passage  or  door,  to  the  right  and  left,  leads  to  otlier  parts 
of  the  temple.  Facing  the  door  where  we  had  entered,  is  another  which 
led  into  a third  room  rather  larger,  and  lighted  in  like  manner  from  above; 
from  these  there  are  four  doors  leading  to  different  parts  of  the  building,  to 
the  right  and  left;  and  a portal  facing  that  by  which  we  had  entered,  which 
led  us  into  a dark  recess  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  broad,  whose 
roof  in  like  manner  consisted  of  transversal  slabs.  This  probably  was  the 
great  sanctuary,  at  the  further  extremity  of  which  was  a hole,  through 
which  we  were  enabled  to  descend  into  a vault,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the 
apartments,  is  nearly  filled  with  earth.  We,  however,  ascertained  by  our 
lights,  that  the  floor  above  was  formed  of  numerous  small  slabs  of  stone  ce^ 
mented  to  each  other,  and  destitute  of  any  other  support  than  what  they 
derived  from  the  judicious  manner  in  which  they  were  united.  Returning 
hence,  after  visiting  some  rooms  to  our  right,  we  went  through  a passage 
to  the  left  that  led  to  an  apartment,  where  we  in  vain  endeavored  to  main- 
tain our  ground  against  a host  of  bats,  that  finally  obliged  us  to  resume  the 
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course  of  this  passage,  which  led  by  many  steps  of  easy  ascent,  and  many 
windings  round  tlieir  centre,  to  the  summit  of  the  temple ; in  approaching 
which  it  branches  off  to  the  right  and  left,  the  latter  opening  to  a corridore, 
within  which  was  a sanctuary,  through  the  floor  of  which  a perforation 
afforded  light  to  a part  of  the  temple  which  had  not  fallen  under  our  obser* 
vation.  On  the  ceiling  of  this  corridore,  which  is  about  twenty  feet  long, 
and  half  that  breadth,  is  a curious  female  figure  sculptured  in  relievo,  repre- 
sented in  a hcnt^  extended  posture.  The  limbs,  though  disproportioned,  are 
particularly  beautiful;  it  is  in  the  highest  preservation,  and  worthy  peculiar 
attention.  By  some  steps  projecting  from  the  rear  of  the  peristyle,  we  as- 
cended to  its  summit,  whence  we  commanded  a fine  view  of  the  country, 
Ginnie,  our  camp,  and  the  meanderings  of  the  river ; in  our  rear  was  a spa- 
cious burial  ground;  beyond  an  extensive  desert.  The  intervening  distance 
to  the  Nile  was  covered  with  rushes,  and  a thorny  weed  which  gave  the 
country  a verdant  appearance,  and  supplied  the  place  of  a luxuriant  culti- 
vation. The  numerous  villages,  each  shaded  by  its  grove  of  dates,  afforded 
a faint  conception  of  an  Indian  scene,  but  the  sterility  of  the  neighbouring 
deserts  that  bounded  the  contracted  landscape,  forbade  the  indulgence  of 
the  pleasing  comparison. 

t 

On  the  slabs  are  cut  the  names  of  several  French  travellers,  who  visited 
the  place  in  1779,  and  one  of  a democrat,  dated  the  year  eight. 

Leaning  over  the  temple,  I discovered,  on  the  fillet,  a Greek  inscription 
in  a state  of  great  preservation,  which  I transcribed,  and  afterwards  revised 
from  below  ; unfortunately  the  information  it  conveys  is  trifling,  and  the  ob- 
literation of  a part  prevents  its  being  of  that  utility  I had  at  first  anticipated 
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Though  we  had  ascended  by  the  stairs,  the  mound  of  ruins  on  one  side 
presented  a more  ready  descent;  and  industriously  profiting  of  the  moment, 
we  lost  no  time  in  completing  our  observations. 

The  French  have  been  digging  round,  and  within  the  temple,  in  different 
places,  to  ascertain  its  dimensions,  and  we  were  indebted  for  our  access  to 
many  of  the  rooms,  to  the  pains  taken  by  them  to  discover  their  entrances ; 
for  which  purpose  they  have  removed  a great  deal  of  rubbish.  The  whole 
exterior  of  the  temple  is  in  perfect  preservation,  except  the  defacement  which 
many  of  the  figures  within  reach  have  suffered.  On  the  south  and  west 
faces  are  some  very  elegant  spouts  for  carrying  off  water,  issuing  from  the 
mouths  of  couchant  lions,  decorated  with  rams-horns.  The  whole  summit 
of  the  temple  is  disfigured  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  fragments  of  walls, 
as  also  the  mounds  which  surround  it,  which  probably  owe  their  existence 
to  a colonade,  or  some  range  of  buildings  with  which  it  was  enclosed,  and 
which  ate  now  buried.  To  the  southeast,  at  some  hundred  yards  dis- 
tance, is  a ruined  gateway  boasting  little  beauty;  it  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  eminence  on  which  the  temple  is  built,  and  being  almost  beyond 
the  range  of  the  present  ruins,  might  have  belonged  to  some  other  edifice. 
Some  wretched  Arabs,  who  employ  themselves  in  digging  amongst  the 
ruins,  brought  us  a few  Roman  coins,  which  we  purchased. 

Though  we  had  been  several  hours  in  contemplating  the  beautiful  mo- 
nument before  us,  yet  we  had  conceived  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  its  va- 
ried perfections ; so  many  objects  occurred  to  arrest  our  attention,  each 
discovering  some  peculiar  attraction,  that  it  would  have  afforded  ample  oc- 
cupation during  our  remaining  stay  at  Gmnie,  to  have  bestowed  on  each 
VoL.  VIII.  G 
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the  consideration  they  merited ; a eircumstance  which  greatly  damped  the 
anxiety  I had  before  felt  to  \h\t  Thebes,  where  such  an  infinity  of  matter 
presents  itself  to  the  inquisitive  traveller. 

Our  Indian  followers,  who  had  attended  us,  beheld  the  scene  before' them 
with  a degree  of  admiration  bordering  on  veneration,  arising  not  only  from 
the  affinity  they  traced  in  several^of  the  figures  to  their  own  deities,  but 
from  their  conviction  of  its  being  the  work  of  some  Rdcshds,  who  they 
conceived  had  visited  the  earth  to  transmit  to  an  admiring  posterity  a 
testimony  of  supernatural  talents. 

I shall  dismiss  this  subject  by  observing,  that  though  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  surprising  monuments  of  the  genius  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
creates  a high  idea  of  their  civilization,  and  respect  for  their  antiquity  and 
progress  in  arts,  it  is  obvious  they  are  greatly  indebted  to  a beneficent  pro- 
vidence, which  by  placing  them  in  a temperature,  where  the  frequent  and 
sudden  transitions  of  climate  seldom  if  ever  occur,  has  given  to  their  works 
a permanence  they  could  never  have  derived  from  the  combined  power  and 
art  of  man;  though  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
aridity  of  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  almost  perpetual  absence  of  rain, 
the  exhalations  * from  the  circumjacent  inundation  are  so  great  as  to  occa- 
sion, at  one  period  of  the  year,  a humidity  little  inferior  to  that  wdiich 
would  proceed  from  actual  immersion ; and  which  in  their  consequences 
would  equally  affect  that  brilliancy  of  colouring  which  has  stamped  a cha- 
racteristic pre-eminence  on  these  chef  d'ceiwres. 

* It  is  an  opinion  in  Egypt,  that  the  fall  of  these  dews,  not  only  averts  the  plague,  but  cures 
those  who  are  affected  with  it. 

N.  B.  SoNiNi,  in  vol.  Ill,  of  his  Travels  in  Egypt,  gives  very  correct  delineations  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  sculptures  of  this  temple. 
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TO  ROBERT  HOME,  Esq. 


Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 


SIR, 

^'T^HE  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  the  inquiry  into  the  life  and  writ- 
ings  of  HdMER  speaks  of  abstracted  mythology,  as  the  result  of  great 
search  and  science : being  a comparison  of  the  harmony  and  discord,  the 
resemhlance  and  dissimilitude,  of  the  powers  and  parts  of  the  universe,  it 
often  consists  of  their  finest  proportions  and  hidden  aptitudes,  set  together 
and  personated  by  a being  acting  like  a mortal. 


It  is  from  this  and  similar  observations  of  tliis  instructive  writer,  and 
from  the  history  of  the  Heavens  by  the  Abbe  Pluche,  that  I have  been  led 
to  investigate  the  mythology  of  India;  and  to  apply  their  mode  of  reason- 
ing to  a system  which  has  generally  been  considered  as  a heap  of  wild  and 
extravagant  fable. 


In  fact  we  must  view  the  images  of  India  in  the  light  of  hieroglyphics, 
and  endeavour  to  develope  the  allusion:  this  is  the  object  of  the  accompany- 
ing attempts ; but  I only  offer  my  conjectures ; I insist  upon  no  hypothesis. 

If  these  essays  should  be  deemed  acceptable  by  the  Society,  it  will  be 
an  inducement  to  me  to  continue  the  research. 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  D.  PATERSON. 


G 2 


Dacca,  the  4lh  January,  1803. 
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III. 

Of  the  Origin  of  the  Hindu  Religion. 

BY  J.  D.  PATERSON,  ESQ. 

Hindu  religion  appears  to  me  to  have  been  originally  a reform  of 
existing  systems,  when  the  arts  and  sciences  had  arrived  at  a degree 
of  perfection  ; that  it  was  intended  to  correct  the  ferociousness  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  times,  and  to  reduce  mankind  to  an  artificial  order  on  a firmer 
base  of  polity;  that  it  was  the  united  eflfort  of  a society  of  sages,  who  re- 
tained the  priesthood  to  themselves,  and  rendered  it  hereditary  in  their  fa- 
miles,  by  the  division  of  the  people  into  separate  casts;  that  it  was  sup- 
ported  by  the  regal  autliority,  which,  while  it  controlled,  it  supported  in 
return  ; that  it  was  promulgated  in  all  its  perfection  at  once  as  a revelation 
of  high  antiquity,  to  stamp  its  decrees  with  greater  authority;  and  that  it 
was  founded  on  pure  Deism,  of  which  the  Gayatri,  translated  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  is  a striking  proof;  but  to  comply  with  the  gross  ideas 
of  the  multitude,  ^Yho  required  a visible  object  of  their  devotion,  they  per- 
sonified the  three  great  attributes  of  the  deity. 

The  first  founders  of  the  Hindu  religion  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
intention  of  bewildering  their  followers  with  metaphysical  definitions;  their 
description  of  the  deity  was  confined  to  those  attributes  which  the  wonders 
of  the  creation  so  loudly  attest:  his  almighty  power  to  create;  his  providence 
to  preserve ; and  his  power  to  annihilate  or  change  what  he  has  created. 

In  fact,  no  idea  of  the  deity  can  be  formed  beyond  this  : it  is  simple,  but 
it  forces  conviction  upon  the  mind.  This  simplicity,  however,  was  destroyed 
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when  they  attempted  to  describe  these  attributes  to  the  eye  by  hieroglyphics ; 
perhaps  letters  had  not  then  been  invented,  in  which  case  they  could  have 
no  other  mode  of  instruction  than  by  signs  and  emblematical  figures. 


In  order  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  men  a sense  of  their  total  and  abso- 
lute dependance  ou  him,  by  whom  they  live,  and  from  whom  they  have 
their  being,  they  invented  the  hieroglyphical  figures  of 
Brahma Vishnu Si'va. 

I 

As  emblematical  of 

Creation Preservation Destruction. 

These  are  referred  to  ' 

Matter Space Time. 

And  painted  them 


Red 


- Blue  - 


ft 

© "t 

'^3 

I ? 


I 


•White. 


Brahma  had  originally  five  heads,  alluding  to  the  five  elements;  hende  in 
one  of  the  forms  given  to  Si'va,  as  the  Creator,  he  is  likewise  represented 
with  five  heads.'  But  the  introduction  of  images  soon  led  the  mass  of  man- 
kind to  consider  these  personified  attributes  as  real  distinct  personages;^  and 
as  one  error  brings  with  it  many  others  in  its  train,  men  separated  into 
sects,  each  selecting  one  of  the  triad,  the  particular  object  of  their  devo- 
tion, in  preference  to,  and  exclusive  of  the  others;  the  followers  of  Vishnu 
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and  Si'VA  invented  new  symbols,  each  to  ascribe  to  their  respective  divi- 
nity the  attribute  of  creation.  This  contention  for  pre-eminence  ended  , 
in  the  total  suppression  of  the  worship  of  Brahma,  and  the  temporary  sub- 
mission of  Vishnu  to  the  superiority  of  Suva;  but  this  did  not  last 
long;  the  sects  raised  crusades  against  each  other;  hordes  of  armed  fa- 
natics, under  the  titles  of  Samii/asis  and  Vairdg'is,  enlisted  themselves  as 
champions  of  their  respective  faith ; the  former  devoted  their  lives  in 
support  of  the  superiority  of  Si'va,  and  the  latter  were  no  less  zealous 
for  the  rights  of  V ishnu  : alternate  victory  and  defeat  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  a religious  war,  which  for  ages  continued  to  harass  the  earth, 
and  inflame  mankind  against  each  other. 

Plutarch  has  said  of  the  Egyptians,  that  they  had  inserted  nothing  into 
their'Worship  without"  a reason,  nothing  merely  fabulous,  nothing  su- 
perstitious (as  many  suppose) ; but  their  institutions  have  either  a reference 
to  morals,  or  to  something  useful  in  life  ; and  many  of  them  bear  a beau- 
tiful resemblance  of  some  facts  in  history,  or  some  appearance  in  nature ; 
perhaps  in  the  commencement  to  lead  mankind  into  superstition  was 
not  intended  nor  foreseen ; it  is  a weed  that  springs  up  naturally  when 
religion  is  blended  with  mystery,  and  burdened  with  perplexing  cere- 
monials. The  mass  of  mankind  lost  sight  of  morality  in  the  multiplicity 
of, rites;  and  as  it  is  easier  to  practise  ceremonies  than  to  subdue  the  pas- 
sions, ceremonies  gradually  become  substitutes  for  real  religion,  and  usurp 
the  place  of  morality  and  virtue.  ; , 

'c 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  religions  of  Egypt  and 
India. 
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In  the  course  of  investigating  the  ccrcn'ionies  of  the  Hindus,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  develope. their  meaning,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  compare 
them  with  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  Egypt:  the  resemblance  is  striking; 
they  mutually  serve  to  explain  each  other ; and  leave  no  doubt  in  my  ^ 
mind  of  their  connexion,  or  rather  identity. 

The  annihilation  of  the  sect  and  worship  of  Brahma,  as  the  Iswara  or 
supreme  lord,  is  allegorically  described  in  the  Cds'ichand  of  the  Scanda 
Purdn,  where  tlie  three  powers  are  mentioned  as  contending  for  prece-' 
denev.  Vishnu,  at  last,  acknowledges  the  superiority  of  Suva;  but 
Brahma,  on  account  of  his  presumptuous  obstinacy  and  pride,  had 
one  of  his  heads  cut  off  by  Si'va,  and  \\\%puja  abolished. 

The  intent  of  this  fable  is  evidently  to  magnify  the  sect  of  Si'va  above 
those  of  Brahma  and  V ishnu  ; and  if,  instead  of  the  Dhmtds  themselves, 
(who  are  described  as  the  actors  in  this  allegorical  drama)  we  substitute 
the  contending  sects,  the  fable  will  appear  not  destitute  of  foundation  in 

historical  fact.  < ' 

- / * 

, / 

O/Z/ze  Va'hans,  or  Vehicles  Gods. 

When  the  symbolical  worship  was  introduced,  the  vehicle's  of  the  new 
deities  were  necessarily  allegorical : the  Vdhans  of  the  three  supreme  per- 
sonified attributes  were  purity,  truth,  and  justice;  the  first  was  typified  by  ' 
the  Swan,  which,  clothed  with  unspotted  whiteness,  swims  amidst  the  wa- 
ters, as  it  were  distinct  from,  and  unsullied  by  them,  as  the  truly  pure  mind 
remains  untainted  amidst  the  surrounding  temptations  of  the  world. 
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Garu'da  and  Aru'na  are  two  brothers,  the  one  remarkable  for  his 
strength  and  swiftness,  the  other  (Aru'na)  is  described  as  imperfect,  and, 
on  account  of  his  defects,  destined  to  act  as  charioteer  to  the  Sun.  Aru'na 
is  the  dawn,  the  morning  twilight,  which  precedes  the  Sun : Garu'da  is 
perfect  light,  the  dazzling  full  blaze  of  day,  the  t}'pe  of  truth,  the  celestial 
of  Vishnu. 

Justice,  typified  in  the  sacred  bull,  is  the  Vdhan  of  Si'va.  The  Bull, 
whose  body  is  ■ and  whose  every  joint  is  a virtue;  whose 

three  horns  a:re  the  three  Vedas ; whose  tail  ends  where  Ad'herma,  or  in- 
justice begins.  ' 

Of  Osiris,  Horus,  Typhon,  and  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Si'va. 

If  we  consider  the  Egyptian  Osiris  not  as  a name,  but  as  a title  of 
supremacy,  which  each  sect,  as  their  doctrines  became  in  turn  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  country,  applied  exclusively  to  the  object  of  their 
worship ; and  if  we  consider  it  as  the  same  with  the  Sanscrit  Iswara 
(the  Supreme  Lord),  it  will  greatly  illustrate  the  identity  of  the  reli- 
gions of  Egypt  and  Hindostan,  by  a close  coincidence  of  historical  fact. 

' The  three  great  attributes  of  the  Deity  had  in  course  of  time  been  erect- 
ed into  distinct  Deities,  and  mankind  had  divided  into  sects,  some  at- 
taching themselves  to  Brahma,  some  to  Vishnu,  and  others  to  Si'va. 

. The  contention  of  schismatics  from  the  same  stock,  is  always  more  in- 
veterate than  where  the  difference  is  total,  the  sect  of  Brahma  claimed 
exclusive  pre-eminence  for  the  object  of  their  choice,  as  being  the  crea-^ 
tive  power,  the  Iswara,  or  Supreme  Lord.  The  two  other  sects  joined 
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against  the  followers  of  Brahma,  and  obtained  so  complete  a victory  as  to 
abolish  totally  that  worship;  the  sect  of  Siva,  being  the  most  powerful, 
rendered  theirs  the  established  religion,  and  claimed  for  Siva,  in  his  turn, 
the  exclusive  title  of  IVwara.  The  sect  of  Vishnu,  or  Heri,  at  length 
emerged  from  its  obscurity,  and,  in  concert  with  the  followers  of  the  Sactiy 
or  female  power,  destroyed  and  abolished  the  sect  and  worship  of  Siva  ; 
thus  Vishnu,  or  Heri,  became  the  IVwara,  and  his  worship  the  estab- 
lished religion.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  Egypt ; for,  if  we 
substitute  the  name  of  Osiris  for  Brahma,  Horus  for  Vishnu  or  Heri, 
Typhon  for  Siva,  and  Isis  for  the  female  principle,  the  history  agrees  in 
all  its  parts.  A proof  of  the  identity  of  Siva  and  Typhon  is  the  title  of 
Babon.  Mr.  Bryant  says,  that  “ Babon  was  thought  to  have  been  the 
“ same  as  Typhon,  by  some  esteemed  a female,  and  the  wife  of  that  pei- 
“ sonasre.”  One  of  the  titles  of  Siva  is  Bhuban,  or  rather  Bhuvan- 
IVwara,  the  Lord  of  the  Universe;  his  consort,  in  this  character,  is 
styled  Bhuvan-IVwari,  which  may  have  occasioned  the  uncertainty 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Bryant,  with  respect  to  the  sex  of  that  Deity,  since 
Bhuvan  (world),  or  the  Universe,  is  a part  of  the  title  of  either. 

The  Sun  is  one  of  the  forms  of  Heri,  or  Vishnu  ; Osiris  and  Horus  are 
both  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sun.  The  Indian  expedition  of  Osiris  co- 
incides with  the  adventures  of  Ra'ma,  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Visiixvu* 
The  four  months  sleep  of  Horus  tallies  with  the  four  months  sleep  of  Vishnu. 

The  sacred  Bull,  the  vehicle  of  SivA,  was  the  emblem  of  justice,  and 
peculiarly  sacred  to  him  amongst  the  Indians ; and  the  living  animal  itself 
was  venerated  at  Memphis  2,nd  Thebes,  under  the  names  of  Apis  and  Mnevis. 

VoL.  VIII.  H 
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The  P hallos  of  Osiris  was  an  object  of  worship,  and  it  is  known  to  be  the 
hieroglyphic  of  Siva  : and  lastly,  Osiris,  like  Brahma,  is  described  as  a 
great  lawgiver. 

If  the  conjecture  I have  set  out  with  in  this  article,  be  considered  with  at- 
tention, it  will  account  for  the  mixed  character  of  the  Grecian  Bacchus. 

The  word  Sura  in  Sanscrit  signifies  both  wine  and  true  wealth  ; hence  in 
the  first  C'hand  of  the  Ramdyan  of  Va'lmic  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the 
DtoataSy  having  received  the  Sura,  acquired  the  title  of  Suras,  and  the  Dai- 
tyas  that  of  Asura  from  not  having  received  it.  The  Veda  is  represented 
as  that  wine  and  true  wealth ; and  the  Devatds  as  enjoying  it  in  a superior 
degree,  being  termed  Suras:  the  prince,  or  supreme  leader  of  the 
became  in  the  Grecian  Deity  (by  a confined  translation  of  the  word),  the 
god  of  wine  and  drunkards. 

Bacchus,  or  Osiris,  was  represented  by  an  equilateral  triangle;  Si'va  has 
the  same  hieroglyphic : the  worship  of  Bacchus  was  the  same  as  that  which 
is  paid  to  Siva  ; it  had  the  same  obscenities,  the  same  bloody  rites,  and 
the  same  emblem  of  the  generative  power. 

In  Bacchus  may  be  traced  the  characteristics  of  each  of  the  personages 
in  the  Indian  triad ; and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  Greeks 
to  have  been  deceived  by  the  title  Osiris  ; they,  considering  it  as  the  name 
of  an  individual,  mingled  the  characters  and  adventures  of  all  the  three  in 
one  personage.  Bacchus  may  possibly  be  derived  from  a title  of  Vrihas- 
fatj,  Va'g-IVa,  the  lord  of  speech,  which  might  be  applied  to  Brahma 
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as  the  husband  of  Saraswati,  the  goddess  of  speech.  The  Greeks  called 
him  Bromios,  as  Sir  William  Jones  says,  without  knowing  why;  and 
he  was  styled  by  the  Romans,  Brum  a : his  feasts  were  celebrated  for  seve- 
ral days  at  the  winter  solstice ; from  him  they  were  called  Brumalia,  and 
the  winter  solstice  itself  Bi'uma. 

The  crescent  of  Siva  may  have  suggested  the  horns  of  Bacchus;  and 
his  army  of  Satyrs,  and  victories  in  India,  shew  the  resemblance  of  this  part 
of  his  character  to  Vishnu  as  Ra'ma,  who,  with  his  army  of  monkies, 
overran  the  peninsula  of  India. 

I 

It  was  a common  practice  with  the  Greeks  to  disguise  their  own  ignorance 
of  the  purport  of  a foreign  word,  by  supplying  a word  of  a similar  sound, 
but  different  meaning,  in  their  own  language,  and  inventing  a story  to  agree 
with  it:  thus  Meru,  or  the  north  pole,  the  supposed  abode  of  the  Devatas, 
being  considered  as  the  birth-place  of  the  God,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of 
Bacchus’s  second  birth  from  the  thigh  of  Jupiter,  because  Meros,  a Greek 
word  approaching  Meru  in  sound,  signifies  the  thigh  in  that  language.  Siva 
is  described  as  taking  the  form  of  a Smh,  in  the  battle  of  Durga'  and 
Mahisha'sura  ; he  seizes  the  monster  with  his  claws  and  teeth,  and  over- 
throws him,  while  Durga',  with  her  spear,  finishes  the  conquest  by  his 
death.  Thus  Bacchus,  under  the  same  form,  is  described  as  destroying 
the  giant  Rhcecus. 

Rhoecum  retorsisti  Leonis 
Unguibus  horribilique  Mala. 

The  Hindu  sacrifices  to  Durga'  and  Ca'li  resemble  those  of  Bacchus. 
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When  the  stroke  Is  given,  which  severs  the  head  of  the  victim  from  its  body, 
the  cymbals  strike  up,  xht  Sane  ha  or  Buccinum  is  blown,  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly, shouting-,  besmear  their  faces  with  the  blood;  they  roll  themselves 
in  it,  and,  dancing  like  demoniacs,  accompany  their  dances  with  obscene 
songs  and  gestures.  The  Abb6  Pluche  mentions  the  same  particulars  of  the 
assistants  in  the  sacrifices  of  Bacchus.  The  winnowing  fan,  the 

Mijstica  ’vannus  iacchi, 

is  always  used  in  the  rites  of  Ca'l,  Ca'lI,  and  Durga';  but  the  Hindus  at 
present  affix  no  other  idea  of  mystery  to  it,  than  its  being  an  appendage  to 
husbandry ; they  use  it  as  a tray,  on  which  they  place,  before  the  image  of 
the  Deity,  the  Sesamum  or  Til,  the  Mundir,  with  its  lamp,  and  all  the  other 
articles  used  in  the  ceremony.  A tray  could  serve  the  purpose ; but  on  all 
solemnities  the  rituals  prescribe  exclusively  the  use  of  this  van  or  fan, 
which  they  call  Stirp. 

Of  Vishnu,  as  the  Creative  Power. 

The  Vaishnavas,  in  order  to  appropriate  the  creative  principle  to  Vishnu, 
make  Brahma,  whom  they  acknowledge  as  the  immediate  agent  of  crea- 
tion, to  derive  his  origin  from  a Lotos,  which  sprang  out  of  the  navel  of 
Vishnu  whilst  sleeping  upon  the  vast  abyss  of  primeval  waters;  thus  V ishnu 
becomes  superior  to  Brahma,  as  being  the  cause,  first,  of  his  existence, 
and  secondly,  of  all  created  things  through  his  agency.  T\\eArgha  is  a ves- 
sel of  copper  used  by  the  Brahmens  in  their  puja;  its  shape  is  intended  to  re- 
present the  universal  Mother,  but  in  the  centre  of  it  is  an  oval  rising  em- 
bossed, and  by  this  the  Vaishnavas  assert,  is  meant  the  navel  of  Vishu, 
from  which  all  things  originally  sprang;  and  by  the  mystic  union  of  these 
two  principles  of  production,  it  is  intended  to  describe  them  as  identically 
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one.  The  S'aivas,  however,  insist,  that  this  Omphalic  rising  is  meant  as 
the  emblem  of  the  Ling;  hence  Siva’s  title  of  ArghanaT’h,  and  in  the 
Agama,  Argha-IVa,  both  meaning  the  Lord  of  the  sacred  Vessel  Argha. 

Vishnu  is  represented,  in  the  tenth  Avatar^  as  the  destroying  power, 
thus  ascribing  to  him  the  attribute  of  SivA. 

Vishnu  is  represented  by  the  Mu’th  four  arms,  and  in  each 

hand  he  bears  a symbol.  These  symbols  seem  intended  to  unite  the  three  great 
attributes  in  him,  and  to  express  his  universal  supremacy.  The  Lotos  typifies 
his  creative  power,  (in  allusion  to  the  Lotos  which  sprang  from  his  navel). 
The  Sane  ha  typifies  his  attributes  of  preservation,  and  the  mace  that  of  de- 
s'^ruction  ; while  the  Chacra  expresses  his  universal  supremacy,  as  Chacru- 
Varti,  or  Lord  of  the  Chacra,  when  applied  to  a monarch,  indicates  universal 
empire;  applied  to  a Pundit,  the  possessor  of  the  whole  circle  of  Science. 

(ySiVA,  Me  Creative  Power,  Bhava'ni. 

OJ  Cal and Ca'li. 

When  the  personified  attributes  of  the  Deity  ceased  to  be  considered  as 
mere  hieroglyphics;  when  mankind  began  to  view  them  in  the  light  of  dis- 
tinct persons,  and  attaching  themselves  to  the  worship  of  one  or  of  the  other 
exclusively,  arranged  themselves  into  sects,  the  worshippers  of  Si'va  intro- 
duced the  doctrines  of  the  eternity  of  matter.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
apparent  contradiction  of  assigning  the  attribute  of  creation  to  the  princi- 
ple of  destruction,  they  asserted,  that  the  dissolution  and  destruction  of 
bodies  was  not  real,  with  respect  to  matter,  which  was  indestructible  itself, 
although  its  modifications  were  in  a constant  succession  of  mutation;  that 
the  power  which  continually  operates  these  changes,  must  necessarily  unite 
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in  itself  the  attributes  of  creation  and  apparent  destruction : that  this  power, 
and  matter,  are  two  distinct  and  co-existent  principles  in  nature ; the  one 
agent,  the  other  patient ; the  one  male,  the  female  ; and  that  creation 
was  the  effect  of  the  mystic  union  of  these  principles. 

The  hieroglyphic  of  this  union  was  worshipped  under  a variety  of 
names,  Bhava  and  Bhava'ni,  MahadeVa  and  Maha'  Ma'ya',  &c. 
Thus  the  attribute  of  creation  was  usurped  from  Brahma,  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Siva,  to  adorn  and  characterize  their  favorite  Deity. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a popular  worship,  for  a great  length  of  time. 
Two  sects,  however,  sprang  up  out  of  it : the  one  personified  the  whole  uni- 
verse, and  the  dispensations  of  providence  in  the  regulation  thereof,  into  a 
Goddess ; this  sect  retained  the  female  symbol  only,  and  denominated  them- 
selves Scicta,  as  worshippers  of  the  Sacti,  or  female  power,  exclusively,  which 
they  called  Pracriti;  and  which  we,  from  the  Latin,  term  nature. 

The  other  sect  insisted,  that  there  was  but  one,  eternal,  first  cause ; that 
every  thing  existing,  -derived  its  existence  from  the  sole  energy  of  that  first 
cause  (Nlranjcn). 

I 

In  order,  therefore,  to  express  their  ideas  of  the  absolute  independence  of 
this  supreme  power  upon  any  extra  co-operation,  they  took  for  their  symbol 
the  male  emblem,  unconnected  with  tliatof  the  female;  a third  sect  like- 
wise arose,  which  intended  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  godhead 
with  that  of  the  existence  of  matter  and  spirit;  they,  therefore,  contend- 
ed, that  the  union  of  those  two  principles  was  so  mysteriously  intimate  as 
to  form  but  one  being,  which  they  represented  by  a figure  half  male  and 
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half  female,  and  denominated  IIaha-GaurI,  and  Ardhana'ri  IsVara.  It 
is  probable  that  the  idea  of  obscenity  was  not  oii^’inally  attached  to  these 
symbols : and  it  is  likely,  that  the  inventors  themselves  might  not  have 
foreseen  the  disorders  which  this  worship  would  occasion  among’st  mankind. 
Profligacy  eagerly  embraces  what  flatters  its  propensities,  and  ignorance 
follows  blindly  wherever  example  excites:  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  a 
general  corruption  of  manners  should  ensue,  increasing  in  proportion  as  the 
distance  of  time  involved  the  original  meaning  of  the  symbol  in  darkness  and 
oblivion.  Obscene  mirth  became  the  principal  feature  of  the  popular  super- 
stition, and  was,  even  in  after  times,  extended  to,  and  intermingled  with, 
gloomy  rites  and  bloody  sacrifices.  An  heterogeneous  mixture,  which  ap- 
pears totally  irreconcileable,  unless  by  tracing  the  steps  which  led  to  it. 
It  will  appear  that  the  ingrafting  of  a new  symbol,  upon  the  old  supersti- 
tion, occasioned  this  strange  medley.  The  sect  of  Vishnu  was  not  wholly 
free  from  the  propensity  of  the  times  to  obscene  rites ; it  had  been  united 
in  interest  with  that  of  Siva,  in  their  league  against  the  sect  of  Brahma, 
as  was  expressed  by  an  image,  called  Har-Heri,  half  Si'va  and  half 
Vishnu.  This  union  seems  to  have  continued  till  the  time  when  an  em- 
blem of , an  abstract  idea,  having  been  erected  into  an  object  of  worship, 
introduced  a revolution  in  religion,  which  had  a violent  and  extended 
effect  upon  the  manners  and  opinions  of  mankind. 

It  was  then  that  a gloomy  superstition  arose,  which  spread  its  baneful 
influence  with  rapidity  amongst  mankind;  which  degraded  the  Deity  into 
an  implacable  tyrant;  which  filled  its  votaries  withimaginary  terrors;  which 
prescribed  dreadful  rites  ; and  exacted  penances,  mortifications,  and  expia- 
tory sacrifices.  In  short,  it  was  the  worship  of  Ca'l  and  Ca'li,  introduced 
by  the  sect  of  Siva,  which  caused  a total  separation  of  the  sect  of  Vishnu, 
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and  introduced  those  religious  wars  which,  in  distant  ages,  seem  to  have 
distracted  mankind ; and  of  which  traces  are,  even  at  this  day,  to  be  found. 

With  a view  to  unite  the  three  great  attributes  of  creation,  preservation, 
and  destruction  in  one  symbol,  the  S'aivas  personified  the  abstract  idea  of 
time(CA'L),  which  may,  figuratively,  be  said  to  create,  preserve,  and  destroy. 
They  therefore  distinguished  artificial  time  and  eternity  with  peculiar  em- 
blems, in  which  the  attribute  of  destruction,  the  characteristic  of  SfvA, 
evidently  predominates.  The  personified  Saefi,  or  energy  of  each  of  these 
allegorical  personages,  was  decorated  with  corresponding  emblems.  The 
contemplation  of  the  distinctions  of  day  and  nigiit ; of  the  light  and  dark 
divisions  of  the  month ; of  the  six  months  night  and  six  months  day  of  the 
Gods  (occasioned  by  the  apparent  obliquity  of  the  Sun’s  path);  and  lastly, 
the  contrast  of  the  visible  creation  with  eternal  night,  suggested  the  idea  of 
painting  Ca'l  white  and  Ca'li  black. 

To  Siva  they  have  given  three  eyes ; probably  to  denote  his  view  of  the 
three  divisions  of  time,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  A crescent 
on  his  forehead  pourtrays  the  measure  of  time  by  the  phases  of  the  Moon. 
A serpent  forms  a necklace  to  denote  the  measure  of  time  by  years.  A 
second  necklace,  formed  of  human  skulls,  marks  the  lapse  and  revolution 
of  ages,  and  the  extinction  and  succession  of  the  generations  of  mankind. 
He  holds  a trident  in  one  hand,  to  shew  that  the  three  great  attributes  are 
in  him  assembled  and  united.  In  the  other  hand  is  a kind  of  rattle,  called 
'damaru,  shaped  like  an  hour  glass : I am  inclined  to  think,  it  was  really, 
at  first,  intended  as  such;  since  it  agrees  with  the  character  of  the  Deity; 
and  a sand  is  mentioned,  in  the  S'astra,  as  one  of  the  modes  of 

measuring  time,  and  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  a gheri. 
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In  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  Maha  Pralaya^  (or  grand  consummation  of 
all  things,  when  time  itself  shall  be  no  more,)  he  i&  represented  as  trodden 
under  foot  by  Maha'  Ca'lj,  or  Eternity. 

He  is  there  deprived  of  his  crescent,  trident,  and  necklaces,  to  shew  that 
his  dominion  and  powers  arc  no  more.  He  is  blowing  the  tremendous  horn, 
which  announces  the  annihilation  of  all  created  things.  ^ 

Maha'  Ca'li,  black  and  dreadful,  is  encompassed  by  symbols  of  destruc- 
tion: two  of  her  hands  seem  employed  in  the  work  of  death:  of  the  other 
two,  one  appears  pointing  downwards,  alluding  to  the  universal  havoc 
which  surrounds  her:  while  the  other,  pointing  upwards,  seems  to  pro- 
mise the  regeneration  of  nature,  by  a new  creation. 

When  the  Sun  begins  his  southern  declination,  the  night  of  the  Gods 
begins : that  is,  when  their  supposed  abode,  Meru^  (the  north  pole)  begins 
to  be  involved  in  a night  of  six  months : and,  as  this  period  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a type  of  Maha  Pralaya,  the  worship  of  Maha'  Ca'li  is  cele- 
brated at  the  commencement  thereof. 

Maha'  Ca'li  is  represented  without  a crescent,  (the  artificial  measure 
of  time,)  because  it  is  unnecessary  to  her  character  as  the  hieroglyphic  of 
eternity.  But  the  belief  of  the  Hindus  in  successive  destructions  and 
renovations  of  the  Universe,  accounts  for  her  wearing  a Mimd  Mala,  or 
necklace  of  skulls,  as  emblematical  of  those  revolutions. 


Maha'  Ca'l,  as  represented  in  the  caverns  of  Elephanta,  had  eight  arms. 
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In  one  hand  he  holds  a human  figure;  in  another  a sword,  or  sacrificial 
axe;  in  a tliird  he  holds  a basin  of  blood;  and  with  a fourth  he  rinois  over 
it  the  sacrificial  bell : two  other  arms  are  broken  off;  but  with  the  two 
remaining  he  is  drawing  behind  him  a veil,  which  extinguishes  the  sun, 
and  involves  the  whole  Universe  in  one  undistinguished  ruin.  One  of  the 
titles  of  this  tremendous  Deity  is  Bhaikava,  the  horrific,  but  his  principal 
designation  is  Ca'l  Agni  Rudra. 

If  the  contemplation  of  the  grand  consummation  of  all  created  things 
struck  the  mind  of  the  initiated  Brahmen  with  awe;  the  uninformed  mass  of 
people  would  not  be  less  affected  with  the  dreadful  appearance  and  impla- 
cable character  of  this  Deity.  To  appease  and  reconcile  so  tremendous  a Being 
would  naturally  become  an  object  of  the  greatest  necessity  and  anxiety; 
tlie  personified  metaphor  of  all-devouring  time,  presented  to  their  eyes  a 
divinity  delighting  in  blood  and  slaughter;  the  zeal  of  worshippers  encreased 
in  proportion  to  their  terrors.  The  unenlightened  mind  dwells  with  disturbed 
and  anxious  attention  upon  horrors  of  its  own  creation;  and  superstition  takes 
its  form  and  colour  from  the  objects  which  excite  it : hence  ai'ose  those  bloody 
rites,  those  consecrated  cruelties,  and  those  astonishing  penances,  which  not 
only  obtained  in  India,  but  pervaded  almost  every  part  of  the  ancient  world. 
Thus  a new  superstition  was  grafted  upon  the  old,  as  much  adapted,  by  its 
vain  terrors,  to  degrade  the  human  mind,  as  the  former  had  been  to  corrupt  it. 

If  it  was  intended  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  hieroglyphic  language  of 
former  ages,  and  to  shew  them  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was,  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  their  vices  and  depraved  appetites,  before  they  could  render  them- 
selves acceptable  to  the  Deity,  could  any  way  be  more  natural  than  to  typify 
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those  vices  by  animals  whose  propensiHes  are  analogous  to  them  ; and  by 
the  allegorical  slaughter  of  them  before  the  altar  of  the  Deity,  to  denote 
the  sacrifice  required.  To  the  uninformed  multitude  such  an  hieroglyphic 
would  seem  to  prescribe  the  actual  sacrifice  of  the  animal.  The  emble- 
matical apparatus  of  Ca'l  and  Ca'li  would  confirm  them  in  the  error;  and 
when  once  the  idea  was  admitted,  that  the  blood  of  animals  was  acceptable 
to  the  Deity,  fanaticism  would  soon  demand  human  victims.  Humiliation 
and  presents  appease  earthly  princes;  but  the  divinity  of  fanaticism  was 
supposed  to  require  more  costly  offerings,  and  the  severest  mortifications 
which  inventive  zeal  could  suggest;  a false  pride,  and  vain  ambition  of 
displaying  superior  sanctity,  excited  an  emulation  amongst  the  deluded 
zealots,  which  steeled  the  heart  against  pain,  and  supported  the  sufferers 
under  all  their  self-inflicted  torments.  This  artificial  insensibility  acquired 
the  reputation  of  inspired  fortitude;  and  the  admiration  of  ignorant  mul- 
, titudes  repaid  the  fanatic  for  his  voluntary  tortures. 

Such  were  the  disorders  which  arose  out  of  the  worship  of  emblematical 
Deities. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Saivas  seem  toliave  extended  themselves  over  the  great- 
est portion  of  mankind;  they  spread  amongst  remote  nations,  who  were  ig- 
norant of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  rites  they  adopted : and  this  igno- 
rance may  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  mixture  and  confusion  of  images 
and  ideas  which  characterised  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

I 

V In  fact,  foreign  nations  could  only  copy  the  outward  signs  and  ceremo- 
nies ; they  could  not  be  admitted  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  temple : the 
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adytum  was  impenetrable  to  them.  Ca'l  and  Ca  assumed  various  names  ; 
Ca'l  became  Cronos,  Moloch,  Saturn,  Dis,  Pluto,  audTvPHON;  Cali 
became  Hecate,  Proserpine,  and  Diana,  who  was  worshipped  with 
bloody  sacrifices  at  Tawris.  It  was  to  the  barbarians  that  the  Greeks  were 
referred,  by  their  own  writers,  to  learn  and  understand  the  names  and  ori- 
gin of  their  Deities. 

SivA,  in  his  character  of  the  Creative  Power,  became  the  Zeus  Trioph- 
thalmos,  Jupiter,  and  Osiris;  his  consort,  Bhava'ni,  became  Juno,  Ve- 
nus, Cybele,  Rhea,  the Goddess,  the  armed  P'allas,  Isis,  Ceres, 
and  Anna  Perenna.  This  multiplication  of  Deities  arose  from  the  ignorance 
of  foreign  nationsas  to  the  source  of  the  superstition  which  they  adopted,  and 
the  original  meaning  of  the  symbols ; they  supplied  their  want  of  information 
by  fables  congenial  to  their  own  national  character  and  manners : hence  arose 
those  contradictions,  which  made  their  mythology  a labyrinth  of  confusion. 

When  the  Saivas  intended  to  ascribe  particularly,  to  the  object  of  their  wor- 
ship, the  benefits  arising  from  any  operation  of  nature,  they  decorated  the 
image  with  suitable  emblems,  and  assigned  to  the  Deity  a corresponding  title. 

Por  instance,  S'ancara,  (which  signifies  the  benefactor,)  is  a title  of 
one  of  those  foiTns  of  Siva  or  Ca'l.  To  him  the  gratitude  of  tlie  Saivas 
attributed  the  blessings  which  are  derived  from  the  waters  of  the  Ganges, 
which  rolls  its  fertilizing  stream  through  various  countries,  bestowing 

life  and  happiness  on  millions  of  created  beings. 

1 

They  therefore  adorned  the  image  of  Ca'l  with  emblems  applicable  to 
the  mountain  whence  that  stupendous  river  flqws. 
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As  this  beneficial  stream  makes  its  way  from  the  tops  of  that  mountain 
through  the  creepers  and  underwood,  which  seem  to  obstruct  its  passage  to 
the  plains,  it  is  represented  to  flow  from  the  head  of  the  Deity,  through  his 
jat'&j  or  clotted  hair;  and  as  tigers,  elephants,  and  serpents,  infest  the  skirts 
of  the  mountains,  he  is  surrounded  with  serpents,  his  lower  clothing  is  the 
skin  of  the  elephant,  and  he  is  seated  on  that  of  the  tiger.  He  is  likewise  cal- 
led NIl-Cant'ha  (blue  neck),  from  the  appearance  which  the  clouds  assume 
when  arrested  in  their  course  by  the  overtopping  summit  of  the  mountain. 

He  has  likewise  the  title  of  Girt  rs'wAKA,  or  lord  of  mountains;  and  this 
union  of  the  attributes  of  Siva  with. those  of  the  mountain,  is  more  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  in  his  marriage  with  Pa'rvatI,  a derivative  from  parvaty 
a mountain.- 

As  the  image  of  SIva,  in  this  character,,  was  an  object  of  local  venera- 
tion, its  worship  was  probably  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Had  it 
reached  the  nations  of  Europe,  he  would  have  been  considered  as  a distinct 
and  separate  divinity,  and  ranked  amongst  the  river  Gods.  Tliis  symbol  is 
admitted  by  the  Vaishnavas:  but  in  order  to  ascribe  this  inestimable  gift  to 
Vishnu,  and  to  assert  his  superiority  over  Siva,  they  insist  that  the  river 
first  flowed  out  of  (the  heaven  of  Vishnu),  from  the  feet  of 

Vishnu;  that  when  it  had  descended  upon  the  mountain  Cailas,  it  was 
received  by  Siva,  and  placed  on  his  head  amongst  his  plaited  locks. 

On  Jagan-Na'th,  &c. 

The  temple  of  Jagan-Na'th  is  a famous  resort  for  pilgrims  of  all  sects,  for 
it  is  revered  by  all,  it  is  a converging  point  where  all  the  contending  parties 
unite  in  harmony  with  each  other.  What  is  the  secret  spring  of  this  con- 
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curreiice  of  sentiment  in  sects,  otherwise  so  irreconcilable  to  each  other? 
What  is  intended  by  a representation,  so  extraordinary,  of  the  Deity  of 
the  place : a figure  that  resembles  nothing  in  the  heavens  above,  or  the  ♦ 
earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  « • 

These  questions  will  naturally  arise  upon  a view  of  the  accompanying 
drawing,  taken  from  a large  picture  brought  from  the  temple,  in  posses- 
sion .of  Raja  Paras'u  Ra'm. 

It  is  a representation  of  the  Sna'n  Jatra,  when  the  images,  stripped  of 
their  ornaments,  are  bathed.  But  it  is  this  unadorned  condition  of  the 
image  that  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  mystery. 

The  Pramva,  or  mystical  character  which  represents  the  name  of  the 
Deity,  is  thus  expressed  'By  making  a cypher  thereof  in  this  man- 

filling  them  up,  and  giving  a body  to  the  central  and  con- 


From  tills  cypher,  tliey  have  made  three  distinct  Idols;  probably,  to 
prevent  the  original  allusion  from  being  too  obvious  to  the  multitude. 
Subiiadra'’s  place  is,  however,  always  between  the  other  two,  for  she  re- 
presents the  connecting  participle  of  the  cypher;  the  propriety  of  her  being 
so  situated  is  therefore  evident;  and  as  the  actual  connection  is  dissolved, 
by  the  separation  of  the  figures  into  distinct  idols,  we  see  the  reason  of 
her  being  represented  without  arms. 


necting  part  of  the  c^qiher,  you  have 
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Crishna,  as  ParameVwara,  is  Jagan-Na'th,  or  Lord  of  the  Universe; 
his  half  brother  is  Balra'm  (a  terrestrial  appearance  of  SIva);  and  Sub- 
iiadra'  is  a form  of  Devi. 

To  me  it  appears  a stroke  of  refined  policy,  in  the  first  founders  of  the  tem- 
ple, to  present,  as  an  object  of  worship,  the  personification  of  the  triliteral 
word  which  is  held  in  reverence  alike  by  all  sectaries;  and  to  give  it  a title 
which  each  sect  might  apply  to  the  object  of  its  particular  adoration.  The 
intention  of  the  foundation  was  evidently  to  render  the  temple  a place  of  pil- 
grimage open  to  all  sects,  and  to  draw  an  immense  revenue  from  the  multi- 
farious resort  of  devotees.  The  ornaments  and  apparel  with  which  they  cover 
the  image,  conceal  the  real  figure  from  the  multitude,  and  give  it  an  air  of 
mystery ; the  fascination  of  mystery  is  well  understood  by  the  Brahmens. 

Jagan-Na'th  and  Bal-Ra'm  have  both  the  same  form,  to  shew  their 
identity,  and  their  faces  have  the  respective  colours  of  Vishnu  and  Siva. 
Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  this  temple  may  be  considered  as  the 
rallying  point  for  the  three  great  sects.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  that  Ja- 
gan-Na'th and  Bal-Ra'm  appear  sometimes  with  the  attributes  of  Ga- 
ne's'a,  to  shew  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  Deity  who  is  worshipped  under 
so  many  names  and  fonnsi 


On  Crishna. 

When  the  Vaishnams  separated  themselves  from  the  Saivas,  they  intro- 
duced a new  symbol  of  the  Sun,  under  the  name  of  Crishna,  as  a contrast 
' to  the  horrid  rites  of  Ca'lI,  which  had  so  disgusted  them. 
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Crishna,  being  an  iiicaraation  of  Vishnu,  is  depicted  witli  the  same  cha- 
racteristic complexion  of  dark  azure,  to  identify  the  Deity  in  the  symbol. 

The  Earth  is  represented  as  a Cow,  the  cow  of  plenty;  and  as  the  planets 
were  considered  by  the  Hindus  to  be  so  many  habitable  Earths,  it  was  na- 
tural to  describe  them  hy  the  same  hieroglyphic ; and  as  the  Sun  directs 
their  motions,  furnishes  them  with  light,  and  cherishes  them  with  his  genial 
heat,  Crishna,  the  symbol  of  the  Sun,  was  pourtrayed  as  an  herdsman, 
sportive,  amorous,  and  inconstant 

The  twelve  signs  are  represented  as  twelve  beautiful  Nymphs ; the  Sun’s 
apparent  passage,  from  one  to  the  other,  is  described  as  the  roving  of  the 
inconstant  Crishna.  This  was  probably  the  ground- work  of  Jayade'va’s 
elegant  poem,  the  Gita  Govinda,  It  is  evidently  intended  by  the  circular 
dance  exhibited  in  the  Rds'ijdtrd.  On  a moveable  circle,  twelve  Crishnas 
are  placed  alternately  with  tv/elvc  Go'pis,  hand  in  hand,  forming  a circle; 
the  God  is  thus  multiplied  to  attach  him  to  each  respectively,  to  denote 
the  Sun’s  passage  through  all  the  signs  ; and,  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
machine,  the  revolution  of  the  year  is  pointed  out. 

Crishna  obtains  a victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Yamund  ovti  the  great  ser- 
pent Cdliyd  Ndga,  which  had  poisoned  the  air,  and  destroyed  the  herds  in 
that  region. 

This  allegory  may  be  explained  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  exposi- 
tion given  of  the  destruction  of  the  serpent  Python  by  the  arrows  of 
Apollo.  - It  is  the  Sun  which,  by  the  powerful  action  of  its  beams,  puri- 
fies the  air,  and  disperses  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Both  in  the  Padma  and  Garuda  we  find  the  serpent  Cdliya,  whom 
Ceishna  slew  in  his  childhood,  among  the  Deities  worshipped  on  this 
“ day;  as  the  Pythian  snake,  according  to  Clemens,  was  adored  with 
“ Apollo  at  Delphi."  , 

Perhaps  this  adventure  of  Ceishna  with  the  Cdliya  Ndga,  may  be 
traced  on  our  sphere,  for  we  find  there  Serpentarius  on  the  banks  of  the 
heavenly  Yamuna,  the  milky  way,  contending  as  it  were  with  an  enormous 
serpent,  which  he  grasps  with  both  his  hands. 

The  identity  of  the  Apollo  Nomios  and  Ceishna  is  obvious:  both  are 
inventors  of  the  flute;  and  Ceishna  is  disappointed  by  Tulasi  in  the 
same  manner  as  Apollo  was  deluded  by  Daphne,  each  nymph  being 
changed  to  a tree ; hence  the  Tulasi  is  sacred  to  Ceishna,  as  the  Lauras 
was  to  Apollo. 

The  story  of  Na'reda  vfisiting  the  numerous  chambers  ofCnisHNA’s  se- 
raglio, and  finding  Ceishna  everywhere,  appears  to  allude  to  the  universality 
of  the  Sun’s  appearance  at  the  time  of  the  Equinoxes,  there  being  then  no  part 
of  the  Earth  where  he  is  not  visible  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Tlie  Demons,  sent  to  destroy  Ceishna,  are  perhaps  no  more  than  the 
monsters  of  the  sky,  which  allegorically  may  be  said  to  attempt  in  vain 
to  obstruct  his  progress  through  the  Heavens.  ^ 

Many  of  the  plajdiil  adventures  of  Crishna’s  childhood  arc  possibly 
mere  poetical  embellishmints  to  complete  the  picture. 

VoL.  VIII.  K 
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Perliaps  the  character  of  Crishna  should  be  regarded  in  a two-fold 
light ; in  one  as  the  symbol  of  the  Sun,  in  the  other  as  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  doctrines  of  the  persecuted  Vaishna- 
'vas,  from  the  infancy  of  the  sect  till  its  full  establishment.  Cansa  is  repre- 
sented as  a S'aiva  ; he  appears  to  have  persecuted  the  sect  of  Vishnu  : but 
that  oppressed  sect  seems  to  have  multiplied  under  persecution,  till  the  increase 
of  their  power  enabled  them  to  overthrow  their  oppressors  ; and,  finally, ^to 
establish  the  doctrines  of  Vishnu  upon  the  ruins  of  the  religion  of  Siva, 

O/ Ca'rtice'ya,  t/ie  supposed  Mars  of  a. 

He  is  represented  as  a warrior  with  faces  : he  is  armed  with  arrows 
and  spears,  and  he  is  drawn  riding  upon  a peacock.  I suppose  this  figure 
to  be  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  invented  by  the  v/orshippers  of  the  Ling,  when 
they  first  separated  into  a distinct  sect ; or,  in  the  hierog^phical  language 
of  the  Brahmens,  when  he  was  produced  from  the  seed  which  Maha'de'va 
shed  upon  the  Earth,  after  he  had  been  separated  from  Bhava'ni,  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  strict  union  a thousand  years.  My  supposition, 
however,  contradicts  the  present  received  opinions  of  the  Hindus;  for 
they  do  not  consider  Ca'rtice'ya  as  the  Sun.  But,  if  we  examine  the 
figure,  we  shall  find  that  it  can  only  be  applied  to  the  Sun ; and  it  will 
be  found  to  agree  in  all  its  parts. 

The  Hindus  divide  the  year  into  six  Ritus,  or  seasons,  in  each  of  which 
the  Sun  appears  with  a different  aspect ; the  six  faces  of  Ca'rtice'ya  are 
intended  to  express  this  variety  of  aspect.  There  are  six  stars  in  the  lunar 
constellation,  Critied;  and,  as  he  derives  his  name  from  that  Naeshatra, 
those  stars  are  represented  as  his  nurses,  one  for  each  month.  Probably 
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t!ie  symbol  was  Invented  either  when  the  Sun  was  itself  in  that  lunar  con- 
stellation, or  in  the  month  Curtka,  when  the  Moon  was  full  in  Critka. 
His  arrows  and  missile  weapons  represent  his  rays ; the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks 
had  also  his  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows.  The  worship  of  Ca'iitice'ya  takes 
place  on  the  last  day  of  Cartka,  as  preparatory  to  military  exj)editions, 
which  ought  to  commence,  according  to  Menu,  in  the  month  Agrahayaun, 
the  Sun  being  more  propitious  at  that  period  for  such  undertakings. 

r 

The  setting  Sun  seems  followed  by  the  host  of  Heaven;  but  how  can 
this  be  expressed  in  a single  hieroglyphical  figure?  It  was  done  by  giving 
him  a peacock  for  his  Vahan,  or  vehicle,  in  which  the  tail  of  this  beautiful 
bird,  studded  with  eyes,  and  expanded  behind  the  God,  pourtrays  the  fir- 
mament spangled  with  stars.  The  Egyptians  sometimes  represented  the 
Sun  in  the  character  of  a warrior,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  addressed  as 
such  in  the  mysteries.  But  Ca'rtice'ya  is  not  now  considered  by  the 
Hindus  as  the  Sun  : to  account  for  this,  I suppose,  that  whenever  any  new^ 
sect- arose  amongst  the  Hindus  in  former  ages,  the  leaders  invented  new' 
symbols,  exclusively/  peculiar  to  then^selves,  with  a view  to  render  their 
separation  from  the  parent  stock  more  complete,  and  to  mark  their  worship 
with  distinguishing  characters.  This  practice  would  give  rise  to  various 
and  different  .representations  of  the  same,  object ; and,  in  course,  of  time, 
as  the  heat  of  religious  animosities  cooled,  these  various  symbols  would 
come  to  be  considered  as  separate  Divinities,  and  be  all  blended  in  one 
mass  of  superstition.  Thus  the  Sun,  under  the  name  of  Ca'rtice'ya, 
becomes  the  god  of  war;  and,  under  the  name  of  Crisiina,  the  shepherd 
god  of  Mafliurd  dSiCi  Vrindurana.  The  Sun  is  now  separately  vYorshipjicd 
under  the  names  of  Siirya  and  A'ditya. 
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O/’Indra,  Me  Emblem  of  the  Visible  Hewcens. 

I am  led  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  fables,  inserted  in  the  PuranaSy 
were  invented,  either  after  the  real  meaning  of  an  hieroglyphic  had  been 
lost,  to  conceal  that  ignorance,  or  purposely  to  mislead  the  mass  of  people, 
and  prevent  too  curious  and  close  an  inquiry. 

Indra  is  described,  like  Argus,  covered  with  eyes;  to  account  for  this, 
the  fable  relates,  that  Indra,  having  seen  the  beautiful  wife  of  a certain 
Rishi*y  was  anxious  to  be  more  intimate  with  her;  but  the  watchful  hus- 
band prevented  the  intercourse,  by  arriving  unseasonably  for  the  god;  the 
enraged  saint  uttered  an  imprecation,  and  wished  that  the  god  might  be 
covered  all  over  with  representations  of  what  had  been  the  object  of  his 
desires ; the  curse  took  immediate  effect.  The  god,  full  of  shame,  re- 
pented, and,  by  his  entreaties,  at  last  prevailed  on  the  holy  man  to  mitigate 
the  curse,  by  changing  the  marks  of  his  shame  to  as  many  eyes. 

I consider  this  fable  as  an  instance  of  the  foregoing  observation : for 
Indra  is  a personification  of  the  atmosphere  and  visible  Heavens;  and, 
of  course,  the  eyes  with  which  he  is  covered  describe  the  stars.  The  rain- 
bow is  the  bow  of  Indra.  The  water-spout  is  the  trunk  of  his  elephant; 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  and  every  phenomenon  of  the  atmosphere, 
belong  to  his  department;  and,  like  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  and  RomanSy 
he  has  his  Heaven,  a mansion  of  sensual  delights  and  enjoyment. 

Of  Jupiter  emd  Europa,  and  Jupiter  and  Leda. 

The  Hindus  have  eight  representations  of  female  figures,  which,  except 
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in  sex,  exactly  resemble  the  Deity,  of  which  each  is  ^S'acti,  or  power,  with 
the  same  attributes  and  vehicle:  Ma'iieVwari  is  the  S'acti  of  Mahl'sa,  or 
Siva;  Bra'hmi,  or  Braiima'ni,  of  Brahma';  Na'ra'yani,  of  Nara'yena; 
Aindri,  of  Indra;  Cauma'ri,  of  Ca'rtice'ya;  Va'ra'hi,  of  Vushnu, 
in  the  Vardha  Avatar;  Narasinhi,  of  Vishnu,  in  the  Narasinha  Ava- 
tar; and  Apara'jita',  a form  of  Bhava'ni,  the  female  principle:  this  last 
may  be  the  aphrodite  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  probable  that  the  represen- 
tation of  Ma'he's'wari,  or  a female  Si'va,  riding  on  a white  bull,  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  story  of  Europa’s  rape:  and  the  representation  of  Bra'h- 
Mi,  or  the  female  Brahma',  with  the  swan,  may,  in  like  manner,  have 
occasioned  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  These  explanations  were, 
perhaps,  invented  by  the  Greeks  to  account  for  symbols,  of  the  meaning  of 
which  they  were  ignorant. 

ANNA  PERENNA. 

The  themselves  were  ignorant  of  thehistoiy  of  this  goddess,  and 

the  origin  of  her  rites,  although  she  was  an  object  of  their  veneration 
and  worship.  From  whence  did  this  ignorance  proceed?  Was  it  that  the 
memory  of  the  institution  was  lost  in  its  remote  antiquity?  Or  was  it  an 
adoption  oftsforeign  ritual,  without  adverting  to  its  origin? 

According  to  some  authors,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Belus,  and  sister  of 
Dido,  who  fled  to  Battus,  king  of  the  isle  of  Malta,  after  the  death  of 
her  sister,  when  Hierbas,  king  of  the  Getuli,  attempted  to  take  Carthage, 
Not  finding  herself  safe  with  Battus,  on  account  of  the  threats  of  Hierbas, 
she  fled  to  Laurentum  in  Italy,  where  Aeneas  was  settled:  he  mother  on 
the  banks  of  the  Numkius,  and  received  her  into  his  palace,  treating  her 
with  the  respect  due  to  her  quality.  Lavinia  considered  her  as  a rival, 
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and  sought  her  destruction;  but  Anna  being  admonished  of  this  in  i 
dream,  fled  to  the  river  Numicius,  whereof  she  was  made  a Nymph,  as  she 
told  those  who  sought  for  her,  and  ordered  them  to  call  her  in  future 
Anna  Perenna,  because  she  should  for  ever  remain  under  those  waters. 

placid!  sum  Nympha  Numici : 

Arane  perenne  latens  Anna  Perenna  vocor. 

Ovid,  Fast.  Lib.  3d,  Vers.  653. 

The  Albans  instituted  rejoicings  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  dancing 
and  feasting;  and  the  Romans,  in  imitation  of  them,  did  the  same  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  dances  and  sports  were  very  indecent  and  lasci- 
vious. Ovid  has  described  these  festivals,  which  were  celebrated  on  the 
15th  March:  they  sacrificed  to  her  for  long  life;  annare  et  perennare. 

It  is  probable  that  this  legend  was  a popular  tradition,  merely  local,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Romans  and  Albans;  but  it  was  not  the  sole  conjecture,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  some  supposed  her  to  be  the  Moon,  some  Themis,  and 
others  lo;  some  imagined  she  was  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  some  took 
her  for  Amalthea,  who  nursed  Jupiter  in  his  infancy;  while  others  con- 
ceived her  to  be  an  old  woman  of  Bofilla,  who  was  suppose<l  to  have 
fed  the  people  of  Rome,  in  very  ancient  times,  when  oppressed  by  famine,  in 
a miraculous  manner,  and  to  have  then  fled  and  disappeared  in  the  holy  Aven- 
tine  Mount,  and  in  gratitude  for  this  relief  this  festival  had  been  instituted 
by  the  Romans. 

Amidst  so  many  conjectures,  perhaps  we  may  at  this  distance  of  time 
discover  the  mystciy  at  Benares,  in  Anna  Pu'un'a' De'vi,  the  Hindu  God- 
<ICs3  of  Abundance,  whose  name  is  deri\Td  from  Anna  (food),  and  Burn  a 
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(abimclant);  let  us  regularly  weigh  each  conjecture  meutioued  by  Ovir,  re- 
jecting only  the  local  story  of  the  deified  sister  of  Dido,  and  we  sliall  find 
none  that  is  inapplicable  to  the  Hindu  goddess.  1st.  Tlie  Diana  of  the 
Romans  was  represented  with  a crescent  on  lier  forehead ; it  was  her  diarac- 
tcristic  mark.  The  Hindu  goddess,  as  being  the  consort  of  Siva  or  Ca'l,  is 
decorated  in  like  manner;  this  may  account  for  her  being  considered  as  the 
Moon.  £dly.  The  attributes  of  Themis,  whether  she  is  considered  as 
Ceres,  Avhich  was  the  supposition  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria^  in  his  de- 
scription of  her  obscene  mysteries;  or  as  the  goddess  of  justice,  piety,  and 
virtue,  as  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  are  equally  applicable  to  Anna 
Pu'rna'  DeVi;  the  conformity  of  her  name  and  office  to  the  attributes  of 
Ceres  is  strikingly  apparent.  But,  if  Themis  is  justice,  piety,  and  virtue 
personified,  the  character  will  equally  suit  the  consort  of  the  god  of  jus- 
tice, Vrisha  IVwARA,  and  the  lord  of  the  sacred  bull,  Dherma  Raja'. 
Sdly.  That  she  was  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  under  the  form  of  a cow, 
is  a supposition  which  will  not  be  found  inapplicable  to  Anna  Pu'rna 
De'vi,  when  it  is  known  that  the  Earth,  symbolized  as  a cow  of  plenty, 
is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Hindu  goddess.  4thly.  That  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Atlas,  ]\Iaia,  who  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  is  a conjecture  for  which 
a foundation  maybe  traced  in  the  goddess.  Might  not  the  name 

of  Maya  or  jMaha  INIaya  (the  beloved  consort  of  Siva)  have  given  rise 
to  this  conjecture ; the  Hindu  tferm  being  applied  to  signify  the  mother, 
the  great  mother ! Jthly.  The  image  of  Anna  Pu'rna'  is  represented  sitting 
on  a throne,  giving  food,  with  a golden  ladle,  to  an  infant  Siva,  who  stretches 
out  his  little  hand  to  receive  it.  Is  not  the  resemblance  particidarly  striking 
between  this  representation  and  the  character  of  Amalthea,  who  nursed 
Jupiter  when  an  infant?  Lastly,  the  tradition  of  her  being  the  old  wo- 
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man  of  Botilta,  wliicli  Ovid  himself  seems  inclined  to  adopt,  is  equally 
applicable  to  Anna  Pu'rna'  Devi,  who,  according  to  the  Puranas,  under 
the  form  of  an  old  'ivoman,  miraculously  fed  Vya'samuni,  and  his  ten  thou- 
sand Pupils^  when  reduced  to  the  extremities  of  distress  and  famine  by  the 
anger  of  Siva,  because  Vya'sa  had  presumed  to  prefer  Vishnu  to  him. 

It  may  not,  therefore,  be  an  unfounded  conjecture,  that  the  consort  of  • 
Siva  is  the  point  in  which  all  those  opinions  meet,  and  that  they  were 
founded  on  confined  and  confused  traditions  of  the  goddess  of  abundance. 


Description  of  Anna  Pu'rna'  De'vi,  from  the  Annada'  Cripa'. 

She  is  of  a ruddy  complexion,  her  robe  of  various  dies,  a crescent  on  her 
forehead ; she  gives  subsistence ; she  is  bent  by  the  weight  of  her  full  breasts ; 
Bhava,  or  Siva  (as  a child),  is  playing  before  her,  with  a crescent  on  his 
forehead;  she  looks  at  him  with  pleasure,  and  seated  (on  a throne)  relieves 
his  hunger;  all  good  is  united  in  her;  her  names  are  Annada',  Anna 
Pu'rna'  De'vi,  Bhava'nI,  and  Bha'gavati. 


EXTRACTS. 

Sunt  qulbus  haec  luaa  est,  quia  mensibus  impleat  annum:  657 

Pars  Tliemin,  Inachiara  pars  putat  esse  bovem. 

Invenies,  qui  te  Nymphen  Atlanlida  dicant; 

Teqiie  Jovi  priinos,  Anna,  dedisse  clbos.  660 

Ilaec  quoque,  quam  referam,  nostras  pervenit  ad  aures 
Faina:  nec  a ver^  dissidet  UIa  fide. 

Plebs  vetus,  et  nullis  etianinuni  tuta  tribunis, 

Fugit ; and  in  sacri  verlice  montis  abit. 

Jam  quoque,  quem  secuin  tulerant,  defecerat  iIlo» 
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Victus,  et  humanis  usibus  apta  Ceres. 

Orta  suburbanis  quajdara  fuit  Anna  BovilUs 
Pauper,  scd  nmndse  sediilitatis,  anus. 

Ilia,  levi  inilrA  canos  redimita  capillos, 
Fingebat  treraul^  ruslica  liba  manu. 

Atque  ita  per  populuin  fun  a itia  mane  solebat 
Dividere.  Haec  populo  copia  grata  fuit. 
Pace  domi  fact^  signuin  posuere  Perennae, 
QuAd  sibi  defectis  ilia  tulisset  opem. 


670 
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Ovid,  Fast.  Lib.  3d. 


Of  the  Four  Months  Sleep  ^Horus  and  Vishnu. 

The  Abb6  Pluche  (to  whose  ingenious  work  I am  so  much  indebted), 
mentions  two  hieroglyphics,  one  taken  from  the  Mac  table,  and  the  other 
described  upon  a Mummy.  They  both  relate  to  the  sleep  of  Horus. 

The  one  represents  a couch,  in  the  form  of  a lion,  with  Horus  swaddled 
up  and  sleeping  on  it.  Beneath  the  couch  are  four  jars:  an  Anubis  is 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  couch;  and  an  Isis  at  the  head  of  it,  in  the 
act  of  awakening  Horus. 

When  Anubis,  or  the  Dog  Star,  rose  hellacally,  the  Egyptians  consi- 
dered it  as  a warning  to  them  of  the  approach  of  the  inundation,  during 
which  the  operations  of  husbandry  were  suspended ; this  suspension  was 
deemed  a period  of  rest:  to  express  that  inaction,  Horus  was  described  as 
swaddled  up,  unable  to  use  his  arms,  and  sleeping  upon  this  lion-formed' 
couch.  Anubis  is  putting  him  to  rest,  because  the  rising  of  the  Dog  Star 
proclaimed  that  cessation  of  labour.  The  four  jars  denote  the  four  months. 
When,  by  the  operations  of  nature,  the  water  has  subsided,  and  the  river 
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has  been  reduced  within  its  banks,  labour  is  resumed,  and  Horus  is  awa- 
kened by  Isis,  or  personified  nature. 

In  the  other  hieroglyphic,  we  have  the  same  couch  with  Horus  swad- 
dled up,  but  in  the  act  of  turning  himself : there  are  only  three  jars  under 
this  couch,  to  denote,  that  this  action  of  turning  himself  to  sleep,  on  his 
other  side,  takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  month.  This 
interpretation  I have  given,  because  what  follows,  respecting  the  sleep  of 
Vishnu,  seems  to  justify  it.  Let  us  therefore  turn  to  the  Hindu  repre- 
sentation of  the  four  months  sleep  of  Vishnu  or  Heri. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  the  enlightened  half  of  the  lunar  month,  A'sdrhy 
Vishnu  begins  his  repose  on  the  serpent,  Sisha.  On  the  same  day  of  the 
bright  half  of  the  lunar  month,  Bhddra,  he  turns  on  his  side;  and  on  this 
day  the  Hindus  celebrate  the  Jal  Ydtrd,  or  the  retiring  of  the  waters.  On 
the  eleventh  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  lunar  month,  CarticUy  he  is  awa- 
kened, and  rises  from  his  sleep  of  four  months. 

The  allusion  will  be  made  perfectly  clear,  when  it  is  known  that  water 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  forms  of  Vishnu. 

The  water,  rising  till  it  covers  tlie  winding  mazes  of  the  river’s  course,  is 
personified  by  Vishnu  sleeping  upon  the  serpent  Shha,  whose  hundred 
heads  are  the  numerous  channels  which  discharge  the  waters  into  the  sea. 
As  long  as  it  continues  to  rise,  he  sleeps  on  one  side.  When  the  inunda- 
tion, having  risen  to  its  height,  begins  to  subside,  he  turns  on  the  other 
sitie.  When  the  waters  have  run  off,  and  the  winding  banks  of  the  river 
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are  completely  cleared  of  the  swoln  waters  of  the  inundation,  he  is  said 
to  have  arisen  from  his  sleep,  being  invoked,  and  awakened  with  this 
Mantra^  or  incantation. 

“ The  clouds  are  dispersed,  the  full  moon  will  appear  in  perfect  brightness, 
“ and  I come  in  hope  of  acquiring  purity,  to  offer  the  fresh  flowers  of  the 
“ season;  awake  from  thy  long  slumber,  awake  Lord  of  all  Worlds.” 

Let  us  compare  the  Hindu  legend  with  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  and  I 
think  no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  identity  of  Horus  and  Vishnu,  or 
Heri  ; and  if  this  position  be  admitted,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Key  to  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  mythology. 

Of  the  Durga'  Pu  ja'. 

The  Abb6  Pluche  mentions  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  from  fhe  7«ac  table. 
Horus,  armed  with  an  arrow,  is  slaying  a river  horse,  or  Hippopotamos, 
which  is  surrounded  with  the  leaves  of  the  Lotos,  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
He  says,  “By  this  monster,  which  dwells  in  the  Nile,  and  comes  out  of  it 
“ to  lay  waste  and  devour  whatever  it  meets  with,  we  can  understand  nothing 
“ but  the  inundation.”  Horus  is  the  same  with  Heri  or  Vishnu.  If  the 
Saivas  admitted  in  this  country  a similar  victory  over  the  inundation,  they 
would  substitute  Siva,  or  his  consort,  for  the  Vaislmava  symbol  Horus. 

The  sphinx,  an  emblem  of  the  Sun’s  passage  through  Leo  and  Virgo, 
would  suggest  the  idea  of  decorating  Ca'li,  like  the  armed  Pallas,  as 
Virgo,  attended  by  her  Sink,  or  Lion,  who  is  Siva  himself  in  that  form; 
and  they  ascribe  to  her  a victory  over  the  monster  Mahish  A'sura,  a giant, 
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with  the  head  of  a buffalo : this  animal  delights  in  water ; and,  when  he 
comes  out  of  it,  is  as  destructive,  by  laying  waste  and  devouring  the  harvest, 
as  the  Hippopotamos ; the  latter  animal  not  being  a native  of  Hindostan, 
it  was  natural  to  supply  its  place  with  one  which  had  similar  charac- 
teristics. If  the  Hindu  religion  was  brought  from  Egypt  into  India,  the 
importers  of  it  would  see  the  same  phenomenon  of  the  annual  rising  of  the 
river;  but  they  would  observe,  that  in  this  country  it  was  accompanied 
with  heavy  rains,  thunder,  lightning,  and  storms  of  wind,  an  apparent 
war  of  the  elements.  Hence  the  buffalo-headed  symbol  of  the  inundation 
was  erected  into  a giant,  at  the  head  of  a vast  army,  warring  against  the 
Gods : the  novelty  of  these  phenomena,  to  the  first  comers,  would  sug- 
gest to  tiiem  this  poetical  personification.  The  title  borne  by  Ca'li,  in  this 
character,  is  Durga',  or  rather  Durgati  NaVini,  the  remover  of  diffi- 
culties; as  she  is  a form  of  Cali,  she  has  the  same  bloody  rites. 


The  Abb6  mentions  the  Campus,  as  a jar  or  pitcher  of  water,  intended 
to  make  the  people  acquainted  with  the  exact  progress  and  increase  of  the 
inundation;  he  adds,  that  they  used  to  mark  these  jars  with  the  figure  T 


or  a small  cross  to  express  the  increase  and  swelling  of  the  river. 
Canob  is  the  Egyptian  word,  which  is  rendered  Canopos  by  the  Greeks;  the 
informatipn,  which  this  seems  intended  to  convey,  was  so  particularly  ne- 
cessary to  the  Egyptians,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  should,  in  course  of  time, 
cease  to  be  considered  as  a mere  sign,  and  acquire  a place  amongst  the  Dei- 
ties themselves.  The  word  Canob,  by  the  analogy  of  the  Sanscrit  language, 
becomes  Cumbh,  which  signifies  a jar  or  vase : it  gives  name,  in  the  Hindu 
Zodiac,  to  the  sign  Aquarius.  This  Cumbh,  G'hat'a,  or  jar,  is  the  principal 
o!)ject  in  the  celebration  of  the  Hindu  worship.  It  is  considered  as  almost 
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llic  Deit}^  itself.  It  cannot  l)e  dispensed  \vith;  while  the  image  of  Durga' 
may  be  omitted  entirely.  The  Faishnavas  use  the  sacred  jar,  which  they 


mark  with  several  crosses  in  this  manner 


The  mark  the  jar 


with  a double  triangle,  thus,^P^  ; one  triangle  signifies  SIva,  uniting  in 


himself  the  three  great  attributes:  the  other  triangle  is  his  consort,  witli  the 
same  character  and  attributes.  The  worshippers  of  the  Sadi,  or  female 


an- 


principle,  mark  the  jar  with  this  figure  . These  marks  are  called 
tra:  they  are,  in  fact,  hieroglyphic  characters;  and  there  is  a vast  variety 
of  them.  The  above  are  only  mentioned  here,  because  of  their  use  in  this 
Puja,  and  as  they  distinguish  three  principal  sects  of  the  Hindus. 


This  coincidence  between  the  Hindu  ceremonies  and  the  Egyptian  figures, 
is  remarkably  striking.  They  appear  to  me  to  explain  each  other:  and 
we  can  scarce  doubt  of  the  identity,  when  we  consider  that  this  ceremony 
takes  place  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  at  which  time  the  season  of  storms 
and  inundation  is  over,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  subdued, 
during  the  Sun’s  passage  through  the  signs  Leo  and  Virgo. 


On  the  Hu'li  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  Hilaria  qf  the  Romans. 

The  Romans  celebrated  the  Hilaria  at  the  yernal  Equinox,  in  honour  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  It  was  a festival  wdiich  was  continued  for  several 
days,  with  great  display  of  pomp  and  rejoicing:  it  began  the  eighth  day 
before  the  Calends  of  April,  or  the  2othof  March;  the  statue  of  Cybele 
was  carried  about  in  procession,  and  the  attending  crowds  assumed  to  them- 
selves whatever  rank,  character,  or  dress,  their  fancy  led  them  to  prefer;  it 
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was  a kind  of  masquerade,  full  of  mirth  and  frolic.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
Earth,  under  the  name  of  Cybele,  which  was  worshipped  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  genial  season,  when  she  receives  from  the  Sun  those  vdvyfying 
rays,  which  are  so  adapted  to  the  production  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Let 
this  ceremony  be  compared  with  the  Hindu  celebration  of  the  Hull,  at  the 
same  period  of  the  year.  The  epithet  of  Purple  is  constantly  given  to  the 
spring  by  the  Roman  poets,  in  allusion  to  the  blossoms,  which  nature,  as 
it  were  in  sport,  scatters  over  the  Earth  with  such  variety  and  profusion. 
The  Hindus  design  the  same  idea  in  the  purple  powder  ( Abir ),  which  they 
throw  about  at  each  other  with  so  much  sportive  pleasantry;  the  objects  of 
worship  with  the  Hindus  are  the  Earth  and  Fire;  that  genial  warmth, 
which  pervades  all  nature  at  that  period  of  the  year : the  licentiousness 
of  the  songs  and  dances,  at  this  season,  was  intended  to  express  the  effects 
of  that  warmth  on  all  animated  objects. 

The  Hindus  have  likewise  their  masquerading  processions,  in  which 
Gods  and  Goddesses,  Rajas  and  Ranis,  are  represented ; and  the  ceremo- 
nies are  concluded,  by  burning  the  past  or  deceased  year,  and  welcoming 
the  renovation  of  nature. 

Of  Me  VA'STtJ  Pu  ja'o/  the  Hindos,  andtheY'Esi'A  of  the  Romans. 

On  the  last  day  of  Paush,  the  Hindus  make  sweetmeats,  with  Til,  or  sesa- 
ftrum:  it  is  therefore  called  Tiliasancrdnt.  It  is  the  day  when  landholders 
worship  the  Earth  and  Fire.  The  sect  of  Siva  sacrifice  a sheep  to  the  Earth ; 
and  the  Vaishnavas  offer  up  their  bloodless  oblations  to  fire.  The  cere- 
mony is  called  the  Fdstu  Piijd.  Vdstu  is  the  habitable  Earth,  A great  Raja 
_was  called  Va'stxj  Purush  ; the  expression  is  used  by  a raiat  to  his  zemin- 
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dar,  as  a title  of  the  highest  respect.  I think,  that,  in  the  name  of  tlie  ce- 
remony, and  111  the  objects  of  worship,  may  be  traced  the  Goddess  Vesta 
of  the  Romans:  the  Goddess  of  Nature,  under  whose  name  they  wor- 
shipped the  Earth  and  Fire. 

2'he  Fable  of  Bir  Bhadk,  invented  by  the  S'aivas  to  exalt  their  Opinions 

and  Sect. 

This  fable,  I conceive,  is  descriptive  of  an  attempt  to  abolish  the  worship 
of  the  male  and  female  symbols;  of  the  struggles  of  the  contending  sects ; 
and  (as  it  is  the  nature  of  fanaticism  to  increase  and  spread  in  proportion  to 
the  opposition  raised  against  it)  of  the  final  establishment  and  extension  of 
that  worsliip.  It  seems  a story  invented  by  the  Saivas,  to  shew  the  imbe- 
cility of  their  oponents,  and  to  exalt  their  own  doctrines, 

Dacsha  celebrated  dL  yqjnya,  to  which  he  invited  all  the  Devatas^  except 
his  son-in-law,  Siva.  His  consort,  the  Goddess,  being  hurt  at  this  exclu- 
sion, went  into  the  assembly,  and  remonstrated,  hut  in  vain;  she  expired 
with  vexation  upon  the  spot.  Siva,  upon  hearing  this,  throws  his  Jeta,  or 
plaited  hair,  upon  the  ground,  and  from  that  produces  Bir  Bhadr,  a furious 
being,  armed  with  a trident,  who  immediately  attacks,  and  disperses  the 
whole  assembly;  puts  a stop  to  the  sacrifice;  and  cuts  off  the  head  of 
Dacsha.  Siva  took  up  the  body  of  his  deceased  consort,  and  placing  it  upon 
his  head,  in  a fit  of  madness,  danced  up  and  down  tlie  Eartli,  threatening 
all  things  with  destruction.  Vishnu,  at  the  request  of  the  other  Divatds^ 
with  his  Chacra,  cut  the  body  of  Sat!  into  fifty  one  pieces,  which  Siva,  in 
his  frantic  dancing,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  Earth.  Each  place 
where  a part  fell  became  a place  of  worship,  dedicated  to  the  female  Power : 
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and  the  frenzy  of  Siva  subsiding,  he  ordained,  that  the  Linga  should  like- 
wise be  worshipped  at  each  of  those  places;  and  Dacsha,  on  condition  of 
embracing  the  doctrine  of  Siva,  was  restored  to  life,  degraded  with  the  head 
of  a goat  instead  of  his  own.  I should  imagine  that  the  furious  Bi'r  Bhadr, 
produced  by  Siva,  was  a vast  body  of  fanatics,  raised  by  the  Brahmens  of 
that  sect,  who  might,  at  that  time,  have  been  both  popular  and  powerful; 
probably  this  was  a vast  body  of  fanatic  Sannyasis,  interested  in  the  dis- 
pute by  personal  motives,  as  well  as  instigated  by  their  Brahmens. 

The  attempt  to  abolish  the  worship  failed,  and  served  to  establish  it 
firmer,  and  extend  it  farther  than  ever.  The  Gods  themselves  are  repre- 
sented as  the  actors,  instead  of  their  votaries;  but  it  may  allude  to  some 
commotion  that  really  happened.  Probably  the  heads  of  those  sects,  which 
had  introduced  this  symbolic  worship,  were  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  it, 
and  at  the  effects  produced  on  the  morals  of  the  people;  they  wished  to 
abolish  it  when  it  had  taken  root  too  deeply;  and  as  they  had  introduced 
it,  Siva  is  described  as  the  son-in-law,  and  Sati  as  the  daughter  of  Dacsha. 

On  the  Veneration  paid  to  Kine. 

This  superstition  appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  the  humanity  of  the 
first  legislators,  to  prevent  the  horrid  practices  which  were  prevalent  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  which  exist  to  this  day  in  Abyssinia:  I mean  the 
savage  custom  of  devouring  the  flesh  of  the  living  animal,  torn  from  it  while 
roaring  with  anguish,  and  expiring  in  protracted  agony. 

To  eradicate  a practice  so  detestable,  and  dreadfully  cruel,  they  might 
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consider  difficult,  if  not  impossible  in  the  then  existing  state  of  society,  with-  , 
out  interweaving  the  preservation  of  so  useful  an  animal,  with  the  indispensa- 
ble duties  of  religion.  They  therefore  rendered  it  sacred.- 

The  Bull  was  made  the  emblem  of  Justice,  the  vehicle  of  S'iva  ; and  the 
Gow,  aformof  Bha'vani,  and  the  emblem  of  the  Earth.  A mere  civil  in- 
stitute, might  have  been  deemed  inadequate  to  work  the  intended  reform. 
But  an  indispensable  duty,  enforced  by  all  the  sacred  obligations  of  religion, 
was  thought  more  likely  to  produce  the  effect;  as  having  more  bold  upon  the 
human  mind  : especially  when  that  religion  was  promulgated  as  the  immediate  - 
revelation  of  the  Deity. 

Mankind  naturally  rush  into  contrary  extremes  under  the.  impulse  of  reli- 
gious zeal ; and  the  animal,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  voracious  cruelty, 
became  the  object  of  religious  veneration  and  worship.  • 

When  these  animals  were  thus  exalted,  the  slausliter  of  them  was  considered 
as  a sacrilege  : it  was  a natural  consequence.  But  superstition  did  not  stop 
there ; the  dung  came  to  be  considered  as  pure ; the  Hindus  use  it  diluted 
with  water,  and  mixed  with  earth,  to  purify  their  shops  and  houses  ; the  spot, 
on  which  they  eat,  is  plastered  with  this  composition ; and  the  idols  are  purified 
by  a mixture  of  the  dung,  urine,  milk,  curds,  and  butter  of  tlie  animal ; nay, 
a small  quantity  of  the  urine  is  daily  sipped  by  some  : every  part  of  the  ani- 
mal is  dedicated  to  some  divinity  with  appropriate  invocations ; and  what  ori- 
ginated in  policy,  has  ended  in  gross  superstition.  The  horrid  repasts  of  the 
antient  world  are  frequently  alluded  to.  It  is  said  of  Ortiieus,  Ctedilms  et  viclu 
fas.do  deterruit : notwithstanding,  which  the  Grecians  are  reproached  by  Julius 
Firmicus  with  perpetrating  these  horrid  repasts,  as  part  of  the  ceremony 
VoL.  VIII.  M 
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in  the  Dionysiacs — Vivum  laniant  dentihus  taurum,  crudeles  epulas  annuls 
commemorationibus  excitantes  ; — and  again — IlHcj  in  orgiis  Bacchi^  inter  ehrias 
fuellas  et  vinolentos  senes ^ cum  Scelerum  Pompa  procederetj  alter,  nigro  amictu 
teter ; alter,  ostenso  angue  terribilis  ; alter,  cruentus  ore,  dum  viva  Pecoris 
n\tmbxK  discerpif.  JuL  Finnic.  De  err  ore  prof anarum  Religionum.  This  horrid 
custom  was  very  antient ; and  I suppose,  with  Mr.  Bruce,  that  the  prohibi- 
tions in  Deuteronomy  were  particularly  levelled  at  this  execrable  practice ; 
and  this  evidence,  I think,  strongly  corroborates  my  supposition.  The^^y^- 
iians  seem  to  have  extended  this  policy  to  sheep  and  goats  : for  the  ram  was 
worshipped  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  goat  was  worshipped  at  Memphis, 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FOREGOING  ESSAY. 

BY  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE,  Eitj. 

Several  points,  relative  to  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  and 
their  mythology,  which  the  preceding  Essay  has  touched  upon,  seem  to  re- 
quire elucidation,  independently  of  the  purpose,  for  which  they  have  been 
there  mentioned.  The  following  remarks  are  therefore  subjoined,  with  a view 
of  adding  some  information  on  those  subjects. 

P.  68.  The  eight  S'actis  or  energies  of  as  many  Deities,  are  also  called 
Mdtris  or  mothers.  They  are  named  Bra'hmi,  &c.  because  they  issued  from 
the  bodies  of  Bra'hma  and  the  other  gods  respectively 


• Rata  mucuta  on  the  Ameracosha. 
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Id  some  places,  they  are  thus  enumerated:  Bka'hmi',  Ma''iieV\vari', 
Aindri',  Va'ra'hi',  Vaishn'avi',  Cauma'ri',  Cha'mun'da',  andCuAR- 
chica'.  However,  some  authorities  reduce  the  number  to  seven  ; omiting 
Gha'mun'da'  and  Charchica' ; but  inserting  Cauve'ri'. 

Prayers  are  addressed  to  the  Matris  on  various  occasions ; especially  in 
the  Cavachas,  or  defensive  incantations.  I shall  cite  two  by  way  of  example  ; 
and  subjoin  extracts  from  the  Mdrcand'eya  purdna,  descriptive  of  these  god- 
desses. " > . 

“ May  Brahma'ni',  conferring  the  benefit  of  all  benedictions,  protect  me 
on  tlte  east ; and  Na'ra'yan'i',  on  the  south-east,  for  the  sake  of  realising 
every  wish  ; Ma'heVwari'  too,  on  the  south,  rendering  every  thing  auspi- 
cious; Cha'mun'da',  on  the  south-east,  discomfiting  all  enemies;  and,  on 
the  west,  Cauma'iu',  armed  with  her  lance  and  slayer  of  foes : on  the  north- 
west, Apara'jita',  the  beauteous  giver  of  Victory  ; on  the  north,  Va'ra'hi',' 
granter  of  boons ; and  on  the  north-east,  Na'rasinhi',  the  banisher  of  ter-- 
rour.  May  these  mothers,  being  eight  Deities  and  active  powers,  defend  me.” 

Another  incantation  simply  enumerates  the  same  eight  goddesses ; and  ‘ 
proceeds  thus : “ may  these  and  all  Mains  guard  me  with  their  respective- 
weapons,  on  all  quarters  and  on  every  point. 

In  the  Devi  rndhdtmya,  the  assembling  of  the  Mains  to  combat  the  demons' 
is  thus  described.  ‘ The  energy  of  each  god,  exactly  like  him,  with  the  same 
form,  the  same  decoration,  and  the  same  vehicle,  came  to  fight  against  the 
demons.  The  S'acU  of  Br  ahmaV  girt  with  a white  cord  and  bearing  a hollow 
gourd,  arrived  on  a car  yoked  with  swans:  her  title  is  BRAHMA'Ni'i 
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Ma'he's'vv  ARi'  came  riding  on  a bull,  and  bearing  a trident,  with  a vast  serpent 
for  a ring,  and  a crescent  for  a gem.  Cauma'ri'  bearing  a lance  in  her  hand, 
and  riding  on  a peacock,  being  Ambled  in  the  form  of  Ca'rtice'ya,  came 
to  make  war  on  the  children  of  Diti.  The  S'acti  named  Vaishn'avi'  also 
arrived,  sitting  on  an  eagle,  and  bearing  a conch,  a discus,  a club,  a bow, 
and  a sword,  in  her  several  hands.  The  energy  of  Hari,  who  assumed  the 
unrivalled  form  of  the  holy  boar,  likewise  came  there,  assuming  the  body  of 
Va'ra'hi'.  Na'rasinhi'  too  arrived  there  embodied  in  a form  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  Nrisinha,  with  an  erect  mane,  reaching  to  the  host  of  stars. 
x\iNDRi'  came,  bearing  the  thunderbolt  in  her  hand,  and  riding  on  the  king 
of  elephants,  and  in  every  respect  like  Indra,  with  a hundred  eyes.  Lastly, 
came  the  dreadful  energy  named  Chandica',  who  sprung  from  the  body  of 
De'vi',  horrible,  howling  like  a hundred  shakals  : she,  surnamed,  Apara't- 
jita',  the  unconquered  goddess,  thus  addressed  IsVna,  whose  head  is  en- 
circled with  his  dusky  braided  locks.* 

The  story,  which  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  this  place,  closes  with  these 
words  ; ‘ Thus  did  the  wrathful  host  of  Mdtris  slay  the  demons.’ 

In  the  Uilara  Calpa  of  the  same  Purdna,  the  Mdtrh  are  thus  described, 
‘ Cha'mun'd^^'  standing  on  a corpse,  Va'ra'hi  sitting  on  a buffalo,  Aindri' 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  Vaishn'avi' borne  by  an  eagle,  Ma'he's'wari' 
riding  on  a bull,  Cauma'ri'  conveyed  by  a peacock,  Bra'hmi  carried  by  a 
swan,  and  x\para'jita'  revered  by  the  universe,  are  all  Mdlris  endowed 
with  every  faculty.’ 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that  Cha'mun'da,  Charchica',  and 
Chan'dica',  are  all  forms  of  Pa'kvati'.  According  to  one  legend.  Cha'- 
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mun'd  a' Sprung  from  the  frown  of  Pa'iCvati,  to  slay  the  demons  Chan'da 
and  Mun'da.  According  to  another,  the  mild  portion  of  Pa'rvati  issued 
from  her  side,  leaving  the  wrathful  portion,  which  constitutes  Ca'li  or  the 
black  gooddess. 

CAuvE'Ri  is  the  energy  of  Cuve'ra,  the  deformed  god  of  Riches.  Na'ra'- 
yan'i,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Paterson,  and  also  in  the  prayers  or  incantations 
above  cited,  is  the  same  with  Vaishn'avi. 

P.  6q.  Anna-pu'rnV  de'vi,  or  the  goddess  who  fills  with  food,  is  the 
beneficent  form  ofEHAVA^Ni;  and  very  similar  to  LacshmI  or  the  goddess 
of  abundance,  though  not  the  same  Deity.  She  is  described,  and  her  worship 
is  inculcated,  in  some  of  the  Tantras  ; but  not  in  the  Purdfias,  so  far  as  I can 
learn,  except  in  the  Siva  puran'a  ; and  the  legends,  concerning  her,  are  not 
numerous.  She  has  a temple  at  Benares,  situated  near  that  of  Vis'vve's'wara. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Paterson’s  quotations,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Silius 
Italicus  (Punic,  8,  v.  28,  184)  makes  the  nymph,  who  was  worshipped  in 
Italy,  to  have  been  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido  : and  Macrobius  says  (Sat. 
1,  c.  12),  sacrifices,  both  publick  and  private,  were  offered  by  the  Romans  io 
Anna  perennA;  tit  annare,  perennareque,  commodl  liceat, 

I 

Perhaps  Anna- pu''rn'a'  may  bear  affinity  to  Annona.  Certainly  this 
term,  either  in  itsliteral  sense,  or  as  a personification  (Spence’s  Polymetis, 
dial,  lo),  is  nearer  to  the  Samcrit  anna,  food  ; than  to  its  supposed  root  annus, 
a year. 

P.  74.  The  JaJaydlrd,  here  mentioned,  is  not  universally  or  generally  ce- 
lebrated ; and  accordingly  it  is  not  noticed  in  various  treatises  on  the  calendar 
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of  HinJu  feasts  and  holidays.  lihQ’Vishnu  d'hermottara,  cited  in  the  JSIa  hua 
ratna,  does  indeed  direct,  that,  on  this  day  (l  1th  Bhddra  in  the  bright 
fortnight),  ajar  of  water,  with  certain  other  specified  articles,  bt  given  to  a 
priest;  and  the  Bhawishya  requires,  that  Jana'rdana,  or  Vishn'u,  be  wor- 
shipped with  appropriate  prayers  : but  the  ceremony,  to  which  Mr.  Pater- 
son alludes,  must  be  a different  one  ; and,  if  I am  rightly  informed,  a festival, 
which  bears  the  designadon  mentioned  by  him  (Jalaydtrd),  is  celebrated  at 
the  temple  of  Jaganna't’ha,  ‘and  perhaps  at  some  other  places. 

P.  77.  At  most  festivals,  no  less  than  at  that  of  Durga',  ajar  of  water 
is  placed,  and  consecrated  by  prayers,  invoking  the  presence  of  the  deity  or 
deities  who  are  on  that  occasion  wwshipped  : adding  also  invocations  to 
Gangd  and  the  other  holy  rivers.  When  the  celebration  of  the  festival  is 
completed,  the  holy  water,  contained  in  the  jar,  is  employed  by  the  priests  to 
sprinkle  or  to  bathe  the  person,  who  commands  and  defrays  the  celebration. 

Various  or  mystical  figures  and  marks,  are  appropriated  to  the 

several  Deities,  and  to  the  different  titles  of  each  Deity.  Such  figures  are 
usually  delineated  on  the  spot,  where  a consecrated  jar  is  to  be  placed.  These 
yantras,  which  are  supposed  by  superstitious  Hindus  to  possess  occult  powers, 
' arc  taught  in  great  detail  by  the  Tantras  or  A'gama  iddstra:  but  seem  to  be 
unknown  to  the  Vedas  and  Bur  anas. 

P.  79.  The  HdJjca  is  said,  in  some  Bur  ana,  to  have  been  instituted  by 
the  king  Ambarisha  (the  great  grandson  of  Bhagirat’ha),  according  to 
instructions  from  Na'red  A,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  a female  demon 
named  D'’hun'd’ha',  whose  practice  it  was  to  destroy  children.  In  its  origin. 
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this  festival  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  connexion  with  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, nor  with  the  close  of  the  year  ; but  with  the  close  of  winter  and  the  be- 
ginning of  Vasanta,  or  the  Indian  spring.  However,  it  now  corresponds  with 
the  end  of  the  lunar  year,  and  the  approacJi  of  the  equinox. 

P,  79.  The  Tila  sancuhiti,  or  day  on  which  the  sun  passes  from  Dhanush 
into  the  sign  Macara,  is  the  festival  of  the  winter  solstice.  It  must  have  been 
so  fixed,  at  the  period  when  the  Indian  calendar  for  the  solar  year  was  reformed, 
and  the  origin  of  the  ecliptick  was  referred  to  the  first  degree  of  Mesha.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  ordained  use  of  iila  or  seed  of  Indian  sesamum,  six 
different  ways,  in  food,  ablutions,  gifts,  and  offerings : or,  according  to  a 
vulgar  explanation,  it  is  so  called,  because  thenceforward  the  days  increase  at 
the  rate  of  a tila  or  grain  of  sesamum  in  each  day.  A similar  festival  is  regu- 
lated by  the  lunar  month  ; and  has  several  times  shifted  its  day.  It  is  kept 
on  the  twelfth  of  the  bright  half  of  Magha^  according  to  the  Vishrlu  d'hermot^ 
1ara\  and  on  the  eleventh,  according  to  other  authorities.  Probably  it  once 
belonged  to  the  first  day  of  the  lunar  Mdgha, 

The  Vastu  pija,  as  an  annual  ceremony,  is  peculiar  to  D'haca  and  districts 

( 

contiguous  to  that  province  : but  is  not  practised  in  the  western  parts  of  Ben- 
gal ; and,  so  far  as  I am  informed,  is  altogether  unknown  in  other  parts  of  In- 
dia. The  word  Vdsiu  signifies,  not  the  habitable  earth  in  general,  but  the 
site  of  a house  or  other  edifices  in  particular. 
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EXTRACTS  from  the  or  “ Essence  of  Logic,” 

proposed  as  a small  Supplement  to  Arabic  o7id  Persian  Grammar; 
arid  with  a view  to  elucidate  certain  Points  connected  with  Oriental 
Literature. 

By  FRANCIS  BALFOUR,  Esq. 

INTRODUCTION.  ' • 

Although  the  works  of  Aristotle  were  translated  into  Arabic  many 
centuries  ago,  and  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  logic  generally  as- 
cribed to  him  constitutes,  at  this  time,  the  logic  of  all  the  nations  of  Asia 
who  profess  the  Mihommedan  faith,  yet  I do  not  find  that  this  point  has  been 
directly  , confirmed  by  translations  isom.  tht  Arabic  or  Persian  into  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  At  least  none  that  I know  of  have  appeared  in  India. 

*1116  following  extracts  taken  from  a Persian  translation  of  the  Tehzeeh  ul 
or  Essence  of  Logic,  an  Arabic  treatise  of  considerable  repute,  seem 
to  place  this  qiiption  beyond  doubt,  by  their  close  coincidence  in  every  point 
with  the  system  referred  to  Aristotle. 

To  the  logical  system  of  this  wonderful  genius,  modern  philosophers  of 
distinguished  eminence,  and  amongst  tliese,  LordKAiMES,  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  impute  the  blame  of  retarding  the  progress  of  science  and  improve- 
ment in  Europe  for  two  thousand  years,  by  holding  the_reasoning  faculty 
constrained  and  cramped  by  the  fetters  of  syllogism.  ^ . 

From  some  of  thee  xtracts  contained  in  this  paper,  it  will  appear,  1st. 

1 ) I'  '> 

That  the  mode  of  reasoning  by  Inducfion,  illustrated  and  improved  by  the 
VoL.  VIII.  , .N  . ' 
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great  Lord  Vekulam,  in  his  Organum  Novum  \ and  generally  considered  as 
the  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  of  science  in  later  times,  was  perfectly  known 
to  Aristotle,  and  was  distinctly  delineated  by  him,  as  a method  of  investi- 
gation that  leads  to  certainty  or  truth  * ; and  2dly,  that  Aristotle  was 
likewise  perfectly  acquainted,  not  merely  with  the  form  of  Induction,  but 
with  the  proper  materials  to  be  employed  in  carrying  it  on — Facts  and  Ex- 
periments 

We  are  therefore  led  to  infer,  that  all  the  blame  of  confining  the  human 
mind  for  so  long  a time  in  chains  by  the  forms  of  syllogism,  cannot  be  fairly 
imputed  to  Aristotle  ; nor  all  the  merit  of  enlarging  it  and  setting  it  free, 
ascribed  to  Lord  Verulam.  The  vast  extent  of  Aristotle’s  learning  and 
knowledge,  and  the  singular  strength  and  penetration  of  his  mind  having, 
naturally,  encouraged  him  to  undertake'' a complete  analysis  of  all  its  powers, 
the  doctrine  of  syllogism  became,  of  course,  a constituent  and  necessary  part 
of  his  comprehensive  system.  And  if  succeeding  philosophers  attracted  by 
its  ingenuity  and  beauty,  have  deserted  the  substance  in  pursuit  of  the  sha- 
dow, the  pernicious  consequences  of  this  delusion,  cannot,  justly,  be  referred 
to  him 

* Vide  the  Section  of  Induction. 

•j  Vide  the  Section  of  the  matter  ot  Syllogism. 

J On  the  6th  of  July  1803,  when  this  paper  was  delivered  to  the  Asiaiick  Society,  I had 
heard  of  Dr.  Gillies’s  admirable  exposition  of  the  ethics  and  politics  of  Aristotle  j but  had 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  it,  or  to  know  any  thing  of  his  sentiments  on  this 
question,  until  the  I2th  of  NovemheTf  when  the  accidental  sale  of  a private  library  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  pnrehasing  it.  From  the  perusal  of  this  wonderful  book,  I have  now  the  satis- 
faction to  discover,  tlint  the  conjectures  which  I had  been  led  to  draw  from  these  scanty  mate, 
rials,  are  completely  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  an  author,  who  is  probably  better  qualified 
than  any  preceding  commentator  on  Aristotle’s  works  to  decide  on  this  subject. — Vide 
Gillies’s  Aristotle,  Vol.  I.  page  68.  76.  78, 79,  &c. 
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The  discussion  of  these  points,  being  in  some  degree  curious,  and  not  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  the  pursuit  of  Oriental  literature,  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  this  Society.  But,  tak'en  in  another  view,  I conceive  that  they 
, may  become  in  some  respect  useful.  A scientific  analysis  of  the  reasoning 
faculty,  delineating  all  its  powers  and  operations,  and  affixing  to  each  an  ap- 
propriated form  of  expression,  gives,  naturally,  to  those  who  acquire  it,  a 
mode  of  thinking  that  is  accurate  and  profound;  and  establishes  amongst  the 
learned  a peculiar  style,  more  precise  and  enlightened  than  that  which  is  em- 
ployed by  the  multitude  in  the  common  transactions  of  life. 

By  assisting  the  Oriental  student  to  attain  this  degree  of  improvement,  1 

••  • 0 - V,  ’■ 

have  flattered  myself  that  these  extracts  may  become  useful.  This  is  the  mo- 
tive  that  first  induced  me  to  take  the  trouble  of  translating  them  into  English  ; 
and  they  are  now  submitted  to  the  Society,  not  as  a part  of  metaphysical 
learning,  but  as  a more  advanced  stage  of  grammar  and  syntax  : and  therefore 
as  a Supplement  that  may  contribute  to  form  a more  complete  system  of  ^ra- 
hic  and  Persian  Philology.  Whilst  grammar  and  syntax  teach  only  generally 
the  various /orw  of  words  and  sentences,  logic,  proceeding  further,  may  be 
considered  as  the  art  of  selecting  words  and  arranging  sentences  into  all  the 
forms  that  are  required,  for  expressing  with  precision,  the  different  steps  and 
operations  of  the  reasoning  faculty;  and  therefore  as  the  highest  and  most  im~ 
portant  degree  of  classical  improvement. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  TEHZEEB  UE  MANTiK. 


THE-CONTEJSTS. 

I 

PART  I.  Op  Definition. 

Sect.  I.  Or  Expression. 

II.  Of  Ideas  formed  by  the  Intellect. 

III.  Of  THE  Five  Universal  Ideas  CALLED  Predicables-t- 

IV.  . Of  Different  KINDS  OF  Definitions. 

PART  II.  Of  Demonstration.  ' . . 

Sect.  I.  Of  Propositions. 

II.  Of  Syllogism. 

^ III.  Of  Induction. 

IV.  Of  Analogy. 

V.  Of  the  division  of  Syllogisms  according  to\ 
THEIR  Matter.. 
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<V>e^-XA^  ^sXIoaoI  ^ jjcX>^  A^tXiuo 

^^LMwL*oVj  ^ C C 'wi^laJ  ^ ^ A5^ 

^\  c C->^-^  (^1  ^ ^wA^LaOj  cl><^Lc  I(«\^  ^ 

J!a^  <ju*j  (^I  ^ cXa-^  U ^^(Ax>o  I^I  ^ cX^Ly^  l<_X:^  ^ 

j\  jf  ^Xc  (^1  <xrs^’l  ^»X*Jl  ^^Xc  gOoli' 

^<3  ^ <XyA/  y L--J<3  ^fcXc  ^jUwJl  ^jJvJ  All^jlX:^  OJJS'  OCS^ 

V-X.JLXo  j»Ax  jO  C^csrcra^  >*— ^jJUo  J 


o <-)^^  (3-Xc  Q^XsU  ^rXc  aXjIcXj 

^^>ii  '^jjao  ^J^A^ass.  L;  ^JjLff  0\>^l  ^ jyp  (J 

^ C^^vjl  jy'^'  i}j\  CU>jjf  C^^A^wJ  ^Uul  (^jjXxj  ^jIxOIIj  <J^ac 
a:^*U:^  <A;wIj  cXxX^  ^-«I  jy^ 

AlSxJlX:^  A-elj  jKZ.  CXia*wJ  Ij  lJJoIj  y jy^ 

A^LXJI  cX^l^*  Vl^-^  JVtXLj  *3Uelj‘  Ca>ovwJ  b b cXj  j ^JXc  jy^ 

cX/M  b b jy^cj  <Xisobi^  cX>^b 

^ y y(^  A2;x>lX:^  ^«JLctM 
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THE  preface: 

A PREFACE  in  common  language  Is  that  which  is  put  first.  Technically 
it  is  that  which  is  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  any  science  with  clearness 
and  perspicuity.  It  has  therefore  become  an  established  custom  with  aulhorsTj 
previously  to  the  Introduction  of  their  subject,  to  appropriate  the  first  chap- 
ter to  this  purpose,  calling  it  a Preface.  Under  this  head  are  comprehended 
three  different  articles  j 1st,  The  nature  or  description  of  science;  2d,  The 
end  or  use  of  the  science  ; 3d,  The  subject  of  the  science  ; or  those  of  its  es- 
sential parts  that  are  to  be  investigated  or  considered ; such  as  the  human 
body  in  medicine,  words  and  sentences  in  grammar,  and  definition  and  demon- 
stration in  logic.. 

Accordingly  let  it  be  understood,  that  knowledge,  or  images  acquired  by 
the  mind,  is  of  two  kinds  ; either  the  simple  impression  of  an  object,  or  the 
production  of  an  image  by  reflection,  that  is,  by  relation..  The  first  is  per- 
•ception,  the  second  intellection  or  judgment. 

Perception  is  either  the  idea  of  a single  object',  such  as  the  idea  of  Zeid  ; 
or  of  several  objects,  such  as  the  Idea  of  Zeid  and  Omar.  Or  it  may  be  the 
idea  of  an  object  standing  in  a relation  that  is  imperfect ; for  example,  the 
slave  of  Zeid  ; or  in  a relation  that  is  perfecti  in  which  case  it  must  not  be 
connected  with  a predicate,  but  without  one,  such  as  the  ezreh,  (i.  e.)  heat 
thou.  It  may  also  be  in  construction  with  a predicate,  provided  that  it  imply 
no  conclusion ; as  in  the  idea  of  conjecture  and  doubt. 
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Ij  c^LaXcI  <SC^U:^  LJuuXjviSy  Ul 
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Intellection  or  judgment  consists  in  giving  assent  to  some  proposition,  such 
as  Zeid  is  standing,”  or  “Zeid  is  not  standing.” 

« 

Each  of  those,  namely,  perception  and  intellection,  are  necessarily  divided 
into  two  kinds,  viz.  Those  acquired  by  intuition  without  any  previous  argument 
or  proof,  and  therefore  called  intuitive;  and  those  acquired  by  investigation 
and  reasoning,  and  therefore  called  demonstrable.  We  have  therefore  esta- 
blished four  distinctions,  viz.  perceptions  intuitive,  and  perceptions  demon- 
strable : or  in  other  words, 

1.  The  known  perceptible. 

2.  The  unknown  perceptible ; 

and  intellection  or  truth  intuitive,  and  intellection  or  truth  demonstrable ; 
in  other  words,  , 

1.  The  known  demonstrable. 

2.  The  unknown  demonstrable. 

The  idea  of  heat  and  cold,  is  an  example  of  the  known  perceptible. 

/ 

The  idea  of  angels  and  genii,  is  an  example  of  the  unknown  perceptible. 

The  proposition  that  the  sun  shines,  is  an  example  of  the  known  demon- 
strable ; and 

The  proposition  that  the  world  was  created,  and  that  there  is  a Creator, 
is  an  example  of  the  unknown  demonstrable. 

In  the  language  ’of  logicians,  examination  or  Inspection  is  the  contem- 
,plation  of  the  thing  known  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  thing  unknown; 
"that  is  to  say,  the  contemplation  of  the  known  perceptible,  and  the 
knovvn  demonstrable  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  unknown  perceptible  and 
unknown  demonstrable;  and  as  mistakes  often  happen  in- this  investi- 
VoL.  VIII.  ' o 
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gation,  there  is  indlspensibly  required  some  general,  rule  to  preserve  the  mind 
from  falling  into  an  error  in  the  process  of  thinking.  This  rule  is  logic. 

From  this  discussion,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  Nature  of  logic  may  be 
defined  A general  rule  which  guards  the  mind  against  errors  in  thinking,” 

But  in  the  language  of  logicians,  thinking  is  an  arrangement  of  certain 
things  known,  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  things  unknown.  Consequently  the  end 
or  use  of  logic  likewise  becomes  obvious  and  manifest. 

There  now  remains  to  be  examined,  only  the  subject  of  logic  ; and  this  is 
the  known  perceptible  and  the  known  demonstrable,  in  such  a form  as  to  lead, 
to  the  unknown  perceptible  and  unknown  demonstrable.  The  first  of  these 
is  called  definition  ; the  second  demonstration  or  proof.  “ The  idea  of  an  ani- 
mal endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech,”  leading  to  the  idea  of  man,  is  an 
example  of' definition.  The  proposition,  ‘‘The  world  is  liable  to  change, 
and  every  thing  liable  to  change  is  created,”  leading  to  the  conclusion 
“ that  the  world  was  created,”  exhibits  an  example  of  demonstration, 

PART  I,  Of  Definition. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Expression. 

Expression  in  the  technical  language  of  logicians,  is  the  existence  of  a 
thing  in  such  general  use,  that  there  necessarily  or  irresistibly  arises  from  the 
knowledge  of  that  thing  the  knowledge  of  another  thing.  The  first  they  call 
the  Sign,  the  second  the  thing  signified.  If  the  sign  be  a word,  they  call  it 
verbal  expression  ; and  if  not  a word,  they  call  it  expression  not  verbal  ; and 
these  two  together  comprehend  six  different  distinctions ; 1.  Assigned  ex- 

O 2 
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CaJ^<^  AJP^jIa:^  ^IoaJ  CaJ^A  ^ Idi^ 

V'-’  J /J  o'^'^ 


^Ua)  lAJ^A  ti^AOA^  ^j-23r^-0  l^Xl  Aj^  JI  I^AjI  ^ 
^!^XJ  I ^ C^AjLi3/.8  CAwjI  &.  'jJ^  Aa»J  ^ C^wgl  ^^AvwO  ^ 

Awj  ji\  t^cik  ^ .^aaj  aJ  y,  c^J^o  Ai^!^ 

CAi-^<^  cAkjsiI  aJ  jV  ^:!  'Ojy^-y 

aJ  y aIo Lj  jj  ^ j I IdJU 

aJ  '■8  J-  ^^i(tAj:^  IdA)  lAJ^A  atsajLa^ 

^^jljj  ^ (*“^^  j{  (^Lsw.jI  laAJ  Ci\J^<3  AISoLv:^ 

e.JL;  j ^ Ca^I  uXiuUa^  J^l  OuUCX)l  CXaA^ 
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pression  verbal  ; 2.  Assigned  expression  not  verbal ; 3.  Natural  expression 
verbal  ; 4.  Natural  expression  not  verbal  ; 5.  Intellectual  expression  verbal  ; 
6.  Intellectual  expression  not  verbal.  The  word  7,tid  appropriated  to  an 
individual,  is  an  example  of  assigned  expression  verbal.  The  four  signs,  a 
line,  a knot,  a land  mark,  a signal,  are  examples  of  assigned  expression  not 
verbal.  The  exclamation  oh  ! oh  ! from  a pain  in  the  breast,  is  an  example 
of  natural  expression  verbal.  The  quickness  of  the  pulse,  indicating  fever,  is 
an  example  of  natural  expression  not  verbal.  The  word  De'iz  heard  from  be- 
hind a wall,  and  implying  the  existence  of  a speaker,  is  an  example  of  intel- 
lectual expression  verbal ; and  the  sign  of  smoke,  implying  the  existence  of. 
fire,  is  an  example  of  intellectual  expression  not  verbal. 

But  of  all  these  different  modes  of  expression,  we  mean,  at  present,  to 
consider  only  that  of  verbal  expression  assigned,  which  is  of  three  kinds  ; 1 . 
That  by  conformity  ; 2.  That  by  implication  ; and  3.  That  by  association. 
Thus  a verbal  expression  assigned,  may  denote  its  object  by  corresponding 
with  the  whole  of  its  character ; as  the  word  tnsaun^  man,  denotes  a living 
being  endowed  with  speech.  By  expressing  a portion  of  its  object,  as  the 
word  insaun  '^i.  e.)  man,  implies  an  animal.  By  acting  without  or  beyond 
its  object,  as  the  word  insaim  (i.  e.)  man,  implies  a being  capable  of  science, 
and  the  art  of  writing.  Th  efirst  is  agreement  or  conformity,  the  second 
implication,  the  third  association. 
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Osjitlj  CXxwf  JJij^  jCi 

^ C,  ■s'r^  W Caa>*^  >^* 


J AS\jlA2Sfc 


C-vAwjJ 


-^^<3  c^vwsii  ^IjaJ  n ^ a.^aj1  ^ 

LgAjI  Lj  Va^AjUx-c  ^ 0>OLjL^/>^ 

C-vXjUo.-^  <3^  cX^I^::^  ^ oJ^ci  aJC^I:^ 

j^y£)  ^ CivM^l  LlXA^tia^  ^ 0<vkk(I 

'"■^^A*>wl  (3^^  ^ c^^l(3  i—AAjllsyJ  1j  IsaJ  ^ 

Ov.wjl  ^Ij  U Ouw!  iaXi  (^1  ^.-.oue 

^ ^jj2jU  U cX>^ai:^J  Cj5^  ^ Ci\sx^^  IjL-^i^Ijr^-c  ^ ^^3tj 

A:sr\jlx:^  IwjJl  ^ ^}3  Ouj  ArsvjLo^  C^vwjI  d3^  y^ji  ^ 

^ ,^1^1  L-AAi^j  Caan!  &j^S  j-i  ^'•f^ y*  ^ '‘T^'^' 

\^^SjJ  A (3^ J ji^  -f  ^ 

(^OliJou  K^y^S^y  ^ _^lcXJI  (^s  j cJ"^  y^  i^Oy^ 

c (j_)i  y vXxj  ^ caanI  ](Lm0U  ^ 
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But  in  the  case  of  expression  by  association,  the  association  must  either 
be  intellectual — inferred,  as  for  example,  the  idea  of  light  associated  with 
one  that  is  blind;  or  founded  on  real  knowledge,  such  as  the  idea  of  gene- 
rosity connected  with  a Prince. 

And  it  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  conformable  expression  is  ne- 
cessary to  implication  and  association,  whilst  these,  on  the  contrary,  are  7/0/ 
required  for  conformable  expression  ; to  that  wherever  implication  aiul-  asso- 
ciation are  expressed,  there  must  also  exist  conformable  expression  ; but  where 
there  is  conformable  expression’  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  must 
be  also  implication  or.  association . 

If  the  terms  of  the  conformable  expression  consist  of  parts,  and  these  parts 
be  conformable  to  portions  of  the  sense,  then  that  term  is  a compounded 
word  ; and  the  compound  is  either  perfect,  giving  to  the  hearer  complete 
satisfaction  ; or  imperfect.  Perfect  compounds  are  of  tw^o  kinds,  predi- 
cative, such  as  “ Zeid  is  standing or  insaun,  such  as  ezreb,  beat  thou. 
Imperfect  compounds  are  of  five  kinds,  1st,  The  composition  of  relation,  such 
as  “ the  slave  of  Zeid  2nd,  The  composition  of  qualification,  such  as  an 
excellent  man  3rd,  The  composition  of  confirmation,  such  as.  “ the  man 
in  the  house  ; 4th,  The  composition  of  numbers,  such  as  Hemseh  Ushers  and 
5th,  The  compos! Men  of  habit,  use,  custom,  suck  as  ‘‘  Balbec”  which 
originally  is  the  name  of  a deyil  or  king,  and'has  now  become  the  name  of 
a city. 
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cJ^ 

^sJUJ  <X-a^I  Jl  ^*1^  J*  (_X a,Xa»^  ^ ti  ^ OXi>»si  1 

Cl.>IOl  ^ ^JJl\*w«^  <JU  j aJI«^  yi  iAaX^  4iJ 

Oa>*wI 


^i«J*  j/u^^  V—^  Sjii^  ^ ,-lot^x»e  Ll<^>*i(  1 !»***  ^ O ^ 

Jl:^>« 

^aJc/  Ij  CXwgl  ^ <OJlJ^^  (J^ 

iCIa/jjI  iAa£  (^I  I (J^:*  t-\^|j  J^^( 

jjTr=  » cXj^  IdiJ  Aisojly^ 


I^I  <3 1^1  cXi^jlj  ^^^Lkkao  jf\  CawjI  {j^::k\:^  ^ 

^ iAzsTviJ*--^:^  tJX^^  ^ <Jv,j^Ij  LI^Laa^  j^\  CU>^I 

^ «-J  Lxj  OvAjvwJ  Cijp^ 


uXiii  gt^y^  ^ U^- 


^ «y»-^  (^'AA^  ^yi  ^ 


LIXknI  a/  i.J^  i<^  iJCp.J(.A^  jJI  cX:s*.I^ 

OAJJwI  ^'•mS  („3^V  (*^  J “V^  J jj  J iS^ji 


o'Jl  v_x»jij  2$cXi^  ^ g-A^^  cy  |j^  ^1  ^yi  ^ 
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But  if  the  terms  of  conformable  expression  be  not  of  this  description  ; that 
is  to  say,  if  portions  of  the  expression  be  not  conformable  to  portions  of  the 
sense,  it  is  then  called  simple  or  uncompounded  ; which  is  of  three  kinds  ; 
1st,  When  the  sense  is  affirmative,  and  at  the  same  time  expresses  in  its  form 
one  of  the  three  tenses,  it  then  constitutes  that  part  of  the  speech  called  a verb. 

2.  If  it  do  not  express  time,  but  merely  some  object,  then  it  is  a noun  ; and 

3.  If  it  express  neither  time  nor  any  particular  object,  then  it  is  z.'[>article. 

The  noun  is  of  several  kinds;  1st.  Appellations  or  proper  names;  2nd. 
Generic  names;  3rd.  Unlimited  or  ambiguous  terms;  4th.  Synonimous 
terms  ; 5th.  Technical  terms ; 6th.  Literal  terms ; 7th.  Metaphorical  terms. 
1.  As  a noun  may  express  one  or  many,  it  is  either  singular,  or  plural.  If 
it  express  one  with  an  appropriation  to  a particular  individual,  then  it  is  a 
proper  name ; such  as  the  names  Zeid  and  Omar,  See.  2.  If  it  express 
one,  without  any  appropriation  to  a particular  individual,  and  all  the  indivi- 
duals be  equal  or  alike,  then  it  is  a generic  name,  such  as  a sheep,  a goat. 
See.  3.  If  it  be  variable  with  respect  to  priority  or  excellence,  as  the  word 
nature,  or  existence  with  regard  to  the  Creator  and  his  creatures,  then  it  is 
variable  or  ambiguous ; 4.  If  the  noun  is  common  to  many  objects,  and  is 
appropriated  to  each  of  these  alike,  as  the  word  ^een  which  signifies  self, 
gold,  fountain,  and  the  eye ; then  it  is  synonimous  or  equivocal ; 5.  But 
if  it  be  not  uniformly  so,  but  being  first  used  in  one  sense,  and  afterwards 
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o' 

j.jU  yi  j Job*  q 

C!ajsmI  j I J Jj-A^  c:^>^l  ^U:  j' 

^5^1  cAaJ^^-5^  O^i-ivil  ^7^'  ^ 

CaA>Jv>.J  0\NmI  J.-^*AWy»v^  ^^^-AA/^O  AXXj 

bilJ  Aisrs,j  Vacs>«  'Oujwl  <obj  LI^AawJ  ^ CIa>4jI  LIaAaA^  J^b 


L I 4 ^■i^aAAA.CSn  ^Aj^  ^ ^«AA>.AAJ  Ci^AiW  I 


V»i^VANl  S^ljs^wj  c )oi>.,J 


^<3  ^<3  Jws^ 


j\  CaCSTO  C^XNif  ^qX>^  Jl  0->lbJb  <sXJIcX^ 

,<3bl  <5da>*jf  J ovJ  ^ U^j-*^b  o^s:^  bUJ  j CX*^c3 

JJCs:  ^^2^\Aj  *siXj<3^  aXJIiAj  o>^.  gtiUjI  5<31aaknI 

A*-^^  if  A"^  Ci\AKil  C C j{  o'  ^■— cX/^b 
<w^’Jw3  JJCc  JJ4^W  lJuc^  OoaKjO  y^l  ^ c3jJ 

<?'.^  CawnwI  CJ^.  ^^a^3  O^ 

^OoL^  b C C^LJ I lXj^j;w  ^ckoIa:^  q(«3(jsI  ^ «A/Xb 

bJb  cX:ifcl^  Osjijb  gtX»X  A^b  b bCXc  A::s^JlA:^  lA^wb  CSj::^^] 

j A:^JU:^  ^IbUl  b A;:^’U:^ 
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converted  to  another,  becomes  current  in  its  new  acceptation,  it  is  then 
metaphorical,  and  takes  its  character  from  the  person  who  employs  it.  If 
the  speaker  be  an  illiterate  common  person,  it  is  called  a vulgar  phrase  ; it 
he  be  a man  of  science,  it  is  called  a technical  term  ; and  if  he  belong  to  the 
law,  it  is  called  a law  phrase.  But  if  this  be  not  the  case,  and  a word  be  used 
indiscriminately  in  both  ways,  the  first  directly  applicable  to  its  original  ob- 
ject, and  the  second  to  that  to  which  it  is  transferred  ; such  as  the  word  lion, 
it  constitutes,  when  signifying  a fierce  animal,  the  literal  or  6th  species  of 
Noun,  and  when  used  to  denote  a hero,  the  7th  specie^s,  or  figurative. 


Sect.  II.  Oe  Ideas  formed  by  the  Intellect. 


Be  it  known  that  the  object  of  the  logicians  considered  strictly  is  the  thing 
comprehended  by  the  understanding.  Our  discussion  respecting  expression 
and  language  was  necessary  to  our  design  merely  because  this  is  the  instrument 
or  means  by  which  that  is  conveyed  or  understood.  Know  then  that  an  idea,, 
which  in  the  conception  of  the  understanding,  is  not  true,  or  applicable  to  the 
w’hole  of  the  individuals  of  a class,  is  a particular  idea  ; and  that  an  idea  that 
is  applicable  to  the  whole  without  restriction  is  an  universal  idea,  even  al- 
though it  should  exclude  the  existence  of  other  constituent  parts,  for  exam- 
ple “ an  equal  to  God,”  or  though  it  should  express  a being  having  no  ex- 
istence, such  as  the  IJnca ; or  if  there  should  be  found  a single  being  with 
- the  mere  probability  of  another,  such  as  the  Sun  ; or  wi.th  he  impossibility  of 
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^ (^!  Oljsl  Jv;ijLj  U 

**  *•  t 

aXJIcXj  ^l=s>.  (J^.  OJi'j  ASjX'J  iSj^  J 

^y£.  (*^f^ 


a:S\jIa:sw  cXmvIj  v_^jl:^  yC^  ^ Jl  &/  (^!  (^jIaj 

jC^  (^jI  (IXjIa^j  l:^  lJIj  AJys:Ok  j 

^sj  L aa^  r**^  ^ ^ Xaj  I 


OwjIj  (^_5^  'wVtX^  J'^  ^ ciu^l  (^1  (_^Lw«j‘  J 

^ v^-JlLdIj  0<nw!  aXjI^  dJ^  ^ (^LkoI  ^ijisroU^ 

^ ^ 1 I J ^ C^«A><W  I 

C^ ^Lj  j 


V,  \.r>  lXj  Jl  &/  Li^wjl  (^f  ' — KAJo^#  i^j^^y£i:L.  ^ 

j^LJ!  <OCA:>  oL^^  J (^l.>^‘l  AZ^’U::^  Aj  ^Xj<3  J(  j Ooijb 


JJf=  O 


x^jl 


vJivwjl  aXjI^  ^ A-aO  I (^f  CAjvn! 


^(3  ^ 0\X>^^  'wiAia^  IjXyijJ 


' — ji-Ua^  0^1^  ^Lc 


c^jl:^  O*  (j^?^^a22L  ^J-^J 

^V^v«  ^^^AaXJ  0^1  ^ 
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another,  such  as  the  Creator  ; or  where  several  individuals  are  included  with 
a limitation,  such  as  the  wisdom  of  God- 

Having  ascertained  the  distinction  between  universal  and  particular  ideas, 
then  know  that  there  are  established,  among  universal  ideas,  the  four  follow- 
ing relations  : 1.  The  relation  of  disagreement  ; 2.  The  relation  of  agreement ; 
3.  Relation  between  the  general  and  particular  idea  in  one  way  ; 4.  The  re- 
lation of  the  general  and  particular  idea  in  no  way. 

* f 

1.  The  relation  of  contrariety  or  disagreement  is  that  in  whieh  there  is  a 
general  repugnance  on  both  sides,  as  between  man  and  stone,  which  do  not 
reciprocate  or  correspond  in  any  point ; this  relation  logicians  call  contrariety, 
and  the  two  general  ideas  with  regard  to  each  other  contraries. 

2.  The  relation  of  agreement  is  that  in  which  there  is  a perfect  reciprocity 
and  agreement,  for  example  “ man”  and  “ an  animal  endowed  with  speech 
For  where  there  is  a man,  there  also  is  an  animal  endowed  with  speech.  This 
is  called  the  relation  of  agreement ; and  the  general  terms  are  called  cor- 
respondent or  reciprocal. 

3.  In  the  relation  called  Amom  Chisoos  Mutllck,  the  sense  of  the  general 
idea  is  corresponding  or  reci})rocal  only  in  one  way;  and  not  in  the  other; 
for  example  man,”  and  “ living  animal,”  where  there  is  a man  there  is  of 
course  a living  animal.  But  the  reverse  of  this  is  not  necessary.  This  relation 
is  called  Amom  Chisoos  Mutlick,  and  both  terms  opposed  to  each  other  Amom 
Chisoos  MutVick. 

4.  And  the  relation  of  Amom  Chisoos  min  tvojSh  is  that  in  which  there  is  no 
reciprocation  between  the  terms  in  any  way  ; such  as  “ animal”  and  “ black- 
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^ ^ ,,-A^aXJ  jC>  ^ ^ * ob 

^<3  ^ ^*^y-C  ljAA»J»J  V,»AWi*>AJ 

'ey*  ^^C-5*^ 

JJ  a/  C<vk*jl  ^sX/  CJ*^. 

gciL«  aaXT^  v>jaJI:^  j\  ^ 0\>*jl  y3l  gOL* 

i^3:\«*  'wXj  CUj«wi  jjtiLo  Jl  Li«vJL5  ^ 

»t>U  <J^3Cs-«  jCi  jO  ^!  ^;!  j 5OU 

Cj5^i^  0_j.*i>^  aZ*/  aXJIJu  ^ 

.^Jjl  (A.^^  !j^*^  c:^2s^^*  ^jOJ^ 

^jAKXJ!  !u\^  (.3^  O^.  Ji>»  (3-^^  ^ <-^-UJ*»l  ^..JuASai 

iSj^  o|a^  Cuxujj  c^-wjl  ^^iLi3!  (^J^  i^L*jj! 

^i*^-***Mj  ^ ''^iiS  I C,^  C>_5*^^  J*"^^^** 

,J-S.  Ca;s:\J  (.,.5^  ^--AAla#^ 

oJl^'  (^Ij 
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ness For  sometimes  there  is  an  animal  without  blackness,  and  sometimes 
blackness  without  an  animal.  This  is  called  Amom  Chisoos  m'mwojAi,  and  the 
terms  in  relation  to  each  other  Amom  Chisoos  mtn  wpjeh. 

The  result  is  this,  that  in  the  first,  the' basis  of  the  universal  is  dlsfimclion 
on  both  sides;  In  the  second,  the  basis  of  the  universal  is  conjunction'.  In  the 
third,  the  basis  of  the  universal  is  conjunction  on  one  side,  and  disjunction  on 
the  other;  and  in  the  fourth,  there  is  on  both  sides,  in  certain  points  dis~ 
junction  certain  conjunction. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  sometimes  the  term  Juzzi  is  used  for  Achuz. 
a portion,  that  is  to  say,  that  whatever  is  ranked  under  a general  idea  is  called 
Juzzi.  But  the  first,  viz.  Achuz,  is  called  a real  portion,  and  the  second 
JuzA  izaufi,  that  is,  a related  part.  According  to  this  rule,  therefore,  man 
with  regard  to  animal  is  a related  part ; and  animal  is  a part  with  regard  to 
Jism  naumi  or  body  defined  ; and  body  defined  is  a related  part  with  regard  to^ 
body  in  general,  accordingly  whatever  is  arranged  under  a general  idea  may- 
be called  Juzzi  izaufi,  or  a related  part. 
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I ci  c^y*<£ts 


[j^j£-  A^li*.  cJ^aoj  cXJl  <jJy^  J 

^Jv2^!<3  <^w>.Aj  ^ 

c:a>^L#  y^l  Caa^I^  U civjwl  o^^U* 

Oaa^L*  ^ Ij  CX>wl  ciljil  Cav^Lc  C^ankk^ 

tX^  c:a>^Lo  a/  ^jLwJ!  AT^jU:^  cxakiI  <^j=i»>  til^I  cia-^Lc  ^Lp‘ 

^ ^ JV^  ^ 

y^  ^ ^1  i^I  C^wjl  L-^v^L«p  ^ y^  aXXj  V.-Xkw.j^  cil^l 

tj  V_-AJ  Lii^sO  I '•«— A„La^S\,^  LXvmjI  ^^<^ol.^^  CjAMskAJ 

LXusnI  A^l^  A^  1^ A^^*^\J  L Ci»A/^  i ^ ^**i«AWA AJ  ^ ^>J 

i ^.»*^vAaACS2'\J  ! ^sm>Am^^A^SC^^  A*^  ^ ^ ^ ^* ) ^»A^ 

CAijjl  lJjU  '^j-3  '■^'vJ  '■XXjj^  ^yl  (j^. 

^Vzsz\ao  jC^  ^ cXJl^  ^ ^ CaamI  ^^I^Arij^ 

Lyl jCi  y ^ (^Lkn»JI  C^OtAJLifc  ^<3  OsAAi^  <J|^^  A-Cyi^  ^ ^yj 

I li  CIawjI  cj^.  ob^  o’ 

(.J^Vyul  y '^-Ai'wl  LpiAA^VO  ^^i.^^/>JtJ  ^i,XkA/.s\J 

y cXjI  CaJ^a:s\J1  ^ U^j’  J ^^La».J|  (^l>yo  jC^ 

[y*^  y ^ ^ O^JT^  CX,AaA^  y\  iAaaJ  y^y*^  aXaa^ 
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Sect.  III.  Of  the  five  Universals  called  Predicables. 


The  uniyersals  or  predicablcs  are  altogether  of  five  kinds,  genus, 
species,  difference,  peculiarity,  accident.  For  every  universal  is  reducible 
to  one  of  two  kinds  ; it  is  either  inherent  in  the  form,  or  not  inherent  in  the 
form.  If  it  be  inherent  in  the  form,  this  also  is  of  two  kinds.  It  either  in- 
cludes the  whole  form  or  character  of  the  individuals  under  it ; or  it  is  only 
a part  of  the  form  ; if  it  include  the  whole  form  of  the  individuals  under  it, 
such  as,  “ Man,”  which  includes  the  whole  form  of  Zeid,  Omar,  or 
Beckar,  See.  then  it  is  called  z. species.  If  it  be  not  the  whole  form  of  the 
individuals,  but  only  a portion,  this  also  is  of  two  kinds.  It  either  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  the  different  individuals,  or  it  does  not ; if  it  comprehend 
the  whole,  like  Heywaun,  animal,  which  comprehends  man,  horse,  and  goat, 
varying  in  their  character  from  each  other,  then  they  call  it  a genus,  hut 
- here  there  is  a nice  distinction  ; for  animal”  which  is  in  one  place  a 
genus,  in  another  way  becomes  a species.  For  example,  when  it  is  asked 
w^hat  is  the  nature  of  man  or  horse,  and  it  is  answered  that  they  are  animals, 
then,  in  this  case,  it  is  a genus  : because  here  the  idea  of  animal  with  regard 
to  man  is  only  part  of  his  character,  and  at  the  same  time  comprehends  man 
and  horse,  which  vary  in  their  nature  from  each  other.  But  when  the 
question  is  put  respecting  the  nature  of  horse,  goats,  and  sheep.  See. 
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I A .^Jk  A _ j\  A i ^ j._k-t  I - A ^ A I A / V.AJ  _ .9  L ^ L ^<k  - i I ^ 1 


v»»aa^L»o  ^ ^ ^ ^ *«— xai^L/«p  <x-^Xj 

Lj  I 


V iA.X::^/>o  aXLi  0\v.kk^ 

CXiw.^*  Caa^Lo  ^Lp'  dJ'  — aLIj  AsOIa:^  u^jI  (J^asS  (jaU  I;*. — iulJCsrJl 
cXaaA^^  I^I  ^ 


^Ci  ajsnJ!  ^ (jjljiul  ^sXloAj!  _^<3  IjAwj  y 

0\wj>.^  t3^"^  y^  O^  Ou^l  >— ^vv^Lfl 

ji'\  C^wg^AJ  gcXcSfcl^  OvAaAS:^  Ij  OumI  gtJv^t^  OvAa^L^wJ 

a/'  L-Ci^Ai  AT^jLi^  Caan  I gvAiifcl^  CaAaJcS'^J  ^^^ATSVo 

A^l^  '(J^:i  ^^3X3  OvMjl  CAA-oias^J 

*cj^,  ^ Ais^jt^  0\m^*  c;\aaA3:u 

c\aj^ 


C1)U-^^XJ  <J^a23 


aXjIcXj 


(^jyOJ  ^AjL«o  (^jvAwjjIti  _^f  A_aji(_aj 

l^(^l  ^ C C Ma2j  OmaI  A/^  CaAAA^ 

AAAy=k  cxjl  ui>UA/  a/  o^- 

OvaI  ^A-^ol^ASy^l  oIiAJLj  Cyaji*  a/  tX/A  ^_;li 
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in  this  case  animal  is  a species  ; for  the  thing  understood  by  animal  is  not  a 
part  of  the  character,  but  the  whole  of  the  character  of  horse,  goat,  and 
sheep.  But  if  it  be  a portion  of  the  character  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  in- 
clude the  different  associates,  but  to  exclude  them,  then  it  is  a difference y 
for  example,  nautiky  speaking  ; wjjich  is  not  the  whole,  but  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  man,  which  they  abstract. 

... 

These  three  are  called  zauftaut,  inherent  or  essential.  Whatever  is  not 

u-  ' . ‘ ...  . . 

essentiallyTnherent  in  the  character  or  nature,  is  likewise  reducible  to  two 

kinds  ; it  js  something  exclusively  appropriated  to  one  object  only,  or  it  is  not 
exclusively  appropriated  to  one  object  only.  If  it  be  exclusively  or  peculiarly 
appropriated  like  laughter , which  is  the  peculiar  property  of  man  alone,  then 
they  call  it  chausehy  a peculiar  property  or  peculiarity.  If  it  be  not  pecu- 
liarly appropriated,  such  as  the  colour  and  redy  then  it  is  called  aurize 

aum  or  common  accident. 


, Sect.  IV.  Of  the  different  species  op  Definition. 


Let  it  be  remembered,  that  our  object  in  discussing  the  subject  of  ideas 
was  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  known  perceptible,  in  such  a manner  or 
form  as  might  lead  to  a knowledge  of  the  perceptible  unknown,  and  this 
they  call  maurif,  that  is,  a definition  \ and,  therefore,  since  its  constituent 
parts,  which  are  the  five  universal  ideas  of  predicables,  have  been  just  now 
described,  a definition,  which  in  reality  consists  of  those,  is  of  course,  already 
explained. 
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J j5  J5  C^'' L— Ajvivi  f ^ A^  ^aA/^ 

'>— 5,,Jl^  ^a:^  ^ (^1  5v_\jL5  (^IjA 

A^ajI  d'Uvw I y dS"  S.ioL>  (^I^A^ 

» 

aTc:^>^I  ^jy  ^AJ  ^ C-X>^Lj  ^A,2STvA^  ^i---AA>.WsJ  ^(  Lj  iXS^  I 

V — V^A.j‘  cX.'iiU  yJJi^yj  ^ C»5’^A!  (.^5-^^^  'w 

^ J (^LvwJl  ^ Aa-c  CIa^w^  ^ 

j'^  / ^ La^  ^c3  ^ X I 

y '«— Aw>>^0  '*1L>!^Lknk»o  LIa^nI  ^y^^ 

aXj  <V  ' — ^rljA*  ^ civK^tAj  y cXiijlj  a/  Caaki| 

A-^j  ^^A^^  aj  ^ ^ ^ 

^ V— Ai^  gc^j^  'w^JX-^0  J( 


A-^jIcXj  c.Xj>w  ^^A.Xao  ^ ^ ^yi.KJ 

r">  ^j^'U  c)Os>»  ^U  <A2b.  Ci\iAl(  aJ^ 

^^LjvkJI  ' — cXwb  (_^v2j  ^ y^i 

i^jjj  ^a<2j  ^ uX^xj  j^\  y OvwjI  ^Ij  tJx^  (y^.  xLU 
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The  maurraf  or  the  thing  defined  is  that  respecting  which  every  circum- 
stance is  collected  that  can  tend  to  give  a proper  idea  of  it;  take,  for  example, 
heiwaun  nautik,  a speaking  antmal,  as  the  definition  of  “ insaunfi  that  is 
Man;  and,  in  defining,  the  definition  must  correspond  with  the  thing  de- 
fined, that  is  to  say,  the  description  with  regard  to  the  thing  described  must 
stand  in  the  relation  of  mussawaut  muttahukuk,  real  correspondence.  It  is 
likewise  required  that  the  definition  should  be  more  perspicuous,  that  is, 
more  clear  and  obvious,  and  for  this  reason  defining  by  a term  that  is  more 
general  than  the  thing  defined  is  not  proper;  such,  for  example,  as  the  de- 
scription of  Man  by  the  term  animal.  Neither  is  it  admissible  to  define  by  a 
term  that  is  less  general ; such  as  the  description  of  animal  by  the  word  Man  ; 
because  the  relation  between  animal  and  man,  is  that  of  Amorn  Chusoose  Mui- 
luk,  and  not  that  of  Mussaucaut  or  perfect  agreement,  which  is  required  ; nor 
is  it  allowable  to  define  by  means  of  a thing  equally  known,  or  less  known  than 
the  thing  defined,  because  it  is  required  that  the  description  should  corres- 
pond, and  be  at  the  same  time  more  clear. 

The  nature  of  definition  and  its  requisites  being  now  understood,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  definitions' may  all  be  referred  to  four  different  kinds,  viz. 

1.  Huddi  Taunt  or  perfect  definition. 

2.  Huddi  Naukn  or  imperfect  definition. 

3.  Resimi  Taum  ox  perfect  indication  ox  designation. 

4.  Resimi  Naukis  or  imperfect  indication  or  designation. 

1.  If  the  definition  consist  of  the  nearest  genus  and  the  nearest  difference, 
then  it  is  a perfect  definition,  such  Heiwaun  Nautik,  the  definition  of  man. 
2.  If  it  consist  of  the  remote  genus  and  the  nearest  difference,  or  the  nearest 
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J ^jjs  ^\  J La3  ^ — *.1sjU  b ^ — jibb  (^^'•b 

Is-I^anI  ^b  AiyoLb^  cXi^b  A/^bs. 

(j^J  <^J  la/b  b c^j  <Juol;i.  ^ ^ 

b ^ ,-<<b  ^^lisK»jI  ^ — <.^>j' A::sv.jb:^  0\>^l 

lAj^  Ax>iilJv,J  ^ 

^\  gvAjb  (^jJ  ^ C jC b>^ bp  ji  Civ^jf  ^ ^Iaa/^cI  ^m-^Kj^jJU  Ji 

b^  ^U: 

IdA^J  ^J^XJ  ^^^;j2jb  vXtiw  b ^^^>o2jb 

^ ^ J I ^ ^ X J^X J ^ ^bxJ  ^1  Xj ^X^ 

cX>^  jS  ^ j>jvK>vAj  ^A.X<«  b* 

^^/.x^J  ^xaai£^  C^'^'*^-  ^jXaaAxJI  Arsbb.:^^ 

IxaTI  ^£:!  loxij  ^ c^vwjf 

A::^  tx/  <_Xxwj^xJ  Jb!c>^j  d^ 

^j^lj  b ^j^’b  uNsi. jO ^\  CxjvnI  w\*b^  ClA>.>jf 

cXjl  gtifti  Cxxais^  gOuii  ^ ia-*J 
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difference  alone,  then  it  is  an  imperfect  definition,  such  as  Jism  Nuurni  Newlik 
for  man,  or  Naiitik  alone.  3.  If  the  description  consist  of  the  nearest  genus, 
and  the  property  or  peculiarity,  such  as  Heiwann  Satihuk^  a creature  that 
laughs,  for  man,  it  is  a perfect  mark  or  designation.  4.  And  if  it  consist  of 
the  remote  genus  and  peculiarity,  or  of  the  peculiarity  alone,  then  it  is  an 
imperfect  mark  or  description,  such  as  Jism  Naumi  Sauhuk^  a piece  of  laugh- 
ing substance,  or  Sauhukie^  laughing,  only,  as  a designation  of  man. 

And  further,  designation  by  common  accident  is  not  conceived  to  be 
good  ; because  the  object  of  definition  is  the  discrimination  of  the  thing  de- 
fined from  others  ; and  this  is  not  obtained  ixom  common  accident.  Some- 
times in  the  Huddi  Naukis  and  Risinti  Naukis,  Indication  by  a more  common 
word  or  verbal  description  is  admitted.  That  is  the  real  meaning  of  a word 
not  being  well  understood,  another  word  is  employed  to  explain  and  eluci- 
date ; for  instance  they  say  Ulrruzfur  hooul  assad  to  explain  Rjizfur,  which 
also  means  a lion.  And  in  like  manner  in  verbal  description  the  designation 
is  effected  by  an  expression  more  common,  as  for  example,  when  a person  who 
does  not  know  it  asks  “ what  is  pain”  they  will  say  it  is  a thing  common  to 
all ; and  thus,  in  the  Huddi  Naukis  and  Resimi  Naukis,  if  a more  common 
word  be  used,  it  is  allowed. 


f 
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EXTRACTS  PROM  THE 


AAoi'  J) ^1 


Ju  t-)waj*  oUucAa^j  jl  ^ 

rfljO  l^jl  ^ ^ 

Jjl  U^v 


cUisKil  >A/>^'  (^^sa>^!<3  oUucAa^j  jl  {j^jS.  aXjIlXj 

-A.JcXa^J  ^ ^jLjiJ  £i^  t — ^>.X 

% tl  [*^^1>.|I  I -m.  i..^  A » \ A I » \ I -^T-V  <V^  ^ 


^ ^S:>-  w^..  - ^ ^ ^- 

IjIa^  j\  Ci^wJl  ^ 


A>y^‘  LjJJsX3(  ^ ^^Jv/ufiJI  t3^^*  AjUisJUI 

• 0^1  c^wjI  civjgj 

^AXJ  liiJl  cXjJ  aX  ^^:^jIa:^  I^^jJv/  ^ 

^Jl  ^ CX/sJ^{  AA/y<ai'  ^vXia/i^f  [;Aj 

A:s:J’Jc=!w  (^j.K2^  ^ (**^^  Awjlj  ^5^1  Aaa^ 

{J*^  Aj^  AszoLa:^  jA^  ^1  Ij 

CI-vNwI  C^jvwl  AaA.^^  Ayuoi  (^2^J  C"^  Aj^ 

^ aJI  >w  AaXy=^  Aaj^j-J^  Aas^^  AaXjJ^ 

A \J  i AA^>i^  c]S^ish^«A^  AA>^  I C^ 

! ^sXia^l  Aj^  Aj^  AT^JIa::^  ^I  ^ Ov/vwl 


jjAJ  ^ IAaa<  Ai^jU.::^ 

AZS\jl  ,^aXj  cXa^I^^^  ^sXIaA^af 

0^l^(  J^3:\-o  lyl  ^.U  Aj;  ^O  ^jU  asoJU:^  jAj  c:AiA»l  ^Aij 
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PART  II.  O F D E M O N S T n A T I O N. 


Sect.  I,  Op  Propositioms. 


Lkt  it  be  remembered,  that  the  object  of  considering  truths,  is  to  obtain 
a knowledge  of  truth  hiow^  in  such  a manner  as  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  ^ 
of  truth  unhiown  ; and  this  they  call  syllogism  and  reasoning : and  since  a syl- 
logism is  composed  of  propositions^  a previous  knowledge  of  these  is  required 
of  course. 

A proposition  is  a sentence  containing  either  a truth  or  an  untruth  ; that 
is  to  say,  in  the  language  of  logicians,  it  is  a compound  or  affirmation  contain- 
ing what  is  true  or  false ; such  as  Zeid  is  standings  in  contradistinction  to 
an  expression,  such  as  Azreh^  which  does  not  convey  any  assertion.  In  short, 
the  thing  predicated  is  called  a proposition,  and  if  that  proposition  affirm 
something  of  another  thing,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  or  deny  any  thing 
of  another  thing,  as  in  the  example  Zeid  Kauim  Naisf,  “ Zeid  is  not  stand- 
ing,” then  these  are  absolute  propositions,  and  the frst  is  called  an  absolute 
affirmative,  and  the  secotid  an  absolute  negative,  and  the  subject  of  which  the 
affirmation  is  made,  corresponding  to  muhiida  in  grammar  is  called  Mozooey  ; 
as  Zeid  in  the  sentence  Zeid  Kauim:  and  the  thing  spoken  or  proposed  re- 
specting the  Mozooey  is  called  Muhmool : such  is  Kauim  he  is  standing,  in  the 
VoL.  VIII.  R 
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^(3  Ars:^JU:^  OsXj^i'  CIa^jI  y (JIti  ^ 

^^AXJ  4^  IoaJ  (^1  C C ^y  Ti^j^  5^^-XA>>»gf  ^ 

j^yo  y yty^O\rc  ixiJ  (^I  ^ 

^Ia,<  (^I  jC^  U*^i  K-'L'  ^ c:^>jj| 

C-^|jV  ^ P^  i^XXj  cXjI  g^txAwjl 

(JIXmsiI  L^:v<vjI 

Aaa^35  vJi'ViXiuXi^  cXj^Lm  I ^ 

^ yju  Ci'y::^>yo  AJtJlla  OoU^  (^1  Azpul>^ 

IjAx/yoi*  (^AATSAA-il  C^iwl  (J^.  <-^1x51  cXji;jlj  ^1 

ciajIXjI  j:^  Cyit^  AX^J^y  ^Ij  y 

^ iay  ^SaJ  ^>Xla\oI  jC^  «312^jLc^  ^(JJC^  ^J^OaoI  j(^  AxJLLa 

^>XlaA£'l  c3^2!|^  ^L^U  ( gjlj  ^Li 

yszsj  ^yXlowsI  as^JIa:^ 

^>4kO  cXas^j  Vp-awjjsi'wJ  Ap^IcXj  <-\jij 


A>mX>  CaknI  jcXm  gdti  L-aaJ^  OunI 
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«entcnce  Zeid  Kauim,  corresponding  in  the  language  of  syntax  to  the  term 
Chahher. 

- That  which  expresses,  the  connection  between  the  subject  and  predicate  is 
called  RauVit  or  copula.  In  grammar  they  make  use  of  the  word  Hoo  for  this 
annection  ; and  something  similar  being  required  for  connecting  the  words 

Zeid  Kauim'  they  have,  for  ihis  purpole,  .substituted  the  pronoun  Hoo^ 
which  is  understood  without  being  expressed. 

' But  if  the  thing  predicated  be  not  affirmative  or  negative  of  something 
ascribed  to  something,  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  then  such  a proposi- 
tion is  denominated  conditional,  as  for  example,  “If  the  sunshine,  then  it 
must  be  day.”  The  first  member  of  this  sentence,  “ If  the  sun  shine,” 
logicians  call  Moliuddem^  that  is,  the  antecedent ; which  corresponds  to  the 
term  “ shirt"  the  condition  in  syntax,  and  the  second  part  of  the  proposition 
“ Then  it  must  be  day,”  is  denominated  tauU,  that  is,  the  consequent ; 
which  corresponds  to  the  term  Chahher  in  syntax. 

This  being  premised,  know  that  an  absolute  or  categorical  proposition  ad- 
mits of  various  distinctions  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  Mozooeh  or  subject, 
&c.  &c. 


Sect.  II.  Op  Syllogisms. 

A SYLLOGISM  is  a sentence  composed  of  propositions,  and  in  such  a 

Ra 
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'olOl  C^ljJ  ^jy  6/ 

l<3  dS  <aaa^ 

I ( ^aJ  c3  ^ ^«A^I  cXj>n 

^jS  JI<^  jj  y J iSj^  ^UjI  Ca>^I  (Sy:^  Jl 

jl  <3^1  (_JvaJc^  0\j>mI  I L^l  IjA/Ikn! 


o^  cSj^  (Sj=?‘ 

O^.knI  cXa.R.>0  (.^^J  ^ i'-s^  J 


cX^l^iL  Azs^wyJ  ^ jjJui>o  ^bUf 

^ ^1  CIjIO  ^I  A-^jIcXj  ^aiuc^bte  LxJ  I c.X>M 

><xu  ^1  jl  a/  <-V.^^  (t}y 

cX^b 


4x/  J J '*— ’jb  j(3  ^ j 

^ tXbb^  i\:y><cvj  gc^bo  l^j!  Ool  0\>^ 

A^sryyb  (j^:!  '-^.-i^j’  Ijjl  C1a>*h(I 

^^Lb  lyjjL^’  (^1  C^jl  ^y'Os^  ^ *^^vV  CJ^^' 

^^jJifJ  ^ s^^.  bjcb*jl  jj  Oojwl  ^_Js.yAM,K^  aj^Ij^  tXb^  (.js I 

^L^bU  «\aJUo  C^Jiy  As:sjb^ 

<b  <-Xnv  Acszvaaj  AJtJLlo 

'A^Lb  y 
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manner.,  that  there  necessarily  arises  from  this  composition  another  sentence. 
Know  then  that  having  finished  our  investigation  of  propositions  on  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  which  all  reasoning  or  demonstration  depends,  I shall  now 
consider  demonstration  : — Demonstration  or  reasoning  is  the  process  of  in- 
ferring something  from  the  state  of  one  thing  to  prove  the  state  of  another  ; 
and  this  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  SjJJog'wn,  Induction^  and  ^ina logy . Syllogism 
is  that  in  which  an  inference  is  drawn  from  a general  rule  or  class  to  a sub- 
ordinate part  or  individual  belonging  to  that  class ; which  must  of  course 
partake  of  its  general  nature  or  character.  This  species  of  argument  affords 
certainty  or  truth.  Take,  for  example,  “ The  world  is  changeable,  and  every 
thing  liable  to  change  was  created thus  they  obtain  the  conclusion  that 
the  world  did  not  exist  from  eternity,  that  is,  was  created.  Be  it  then  un- 
derstood, that  two  sentences  combined,  from  the  nature  of  which  there  ne- 
cessarily arises  a third,  constitute  what  is  called  Keeause  or  syllogism  : and 
the  third  sentence  thus  obtained  is  called  Neteejehf  that  is,  the  conclusion. 


The  subject  and  predicate  contained  in  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism 
described  is  called  the  Maddeh,  that  is,  the  matter  of  the  conclusion ; and 
the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  constitutes  what  is  called  Hetyet,  thatis, 
the  form  or  figure.  If  the  matter  and  figure  of  the  conclusion  appear  in  the 
premises  of  the  syllogism,  then  that  syllogism  is  called  conditional,  because 
the  conditional  particle  Leihin  must  be  included  in  it.  Take,  for  example, 
whenever  the  sun  shines  day  must  exist but  the  sun  shines,  which 
gives  the  conclusion — “Then  day  exists,”  which  is  materially  and  formally 
contained  in  the  preceding  syllogism.  But  if  the  conclusion  be  not  mate- 
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^ tXj**^.J  (^«jA>ya^  ^^*ij/ot 

^Ij  O**^  c^-^v.  Sr^-^J^  ^ytjsy^ 

A3T'^AJ  ^ yX*£^  ^kA»jtc^ 

iX2^l  ^ (,yJ>j^^  (^jXj<a\  JjJl  c^^M*l  j^^\  £^  &,>uJii  ^ 

^ A^^s^J*(  j <y^j^  It*^  C-o^I  y/\  j\ 

(^Ck}^  i3^^^1  ^ la>*^l  cX^  IjjI  CXwjI  g<-\M  A^yv^.A.j 


tjJtA>wi  J«3  <J^*A5 


v.ii>L^  c^ 'C L->  ci>w*<l  |jAa>a(I  a^\(.xj 

CIasmI  ajy'  <S^  y c)^‘^  J C,3-^r^  .^_C‘lcXJ  y 

cuUj'l  C^ly.  (Jla».^l  0>^l  a/  c:>u^‘I  lyu!>ggl  U>I 

jJ  IjAAjyjf  ^ CivMvl^  Ll^lj  (^1  ^ ^Lyl>  jJ  A^'  ^ 

(^>j2jjlJ  I^aawjI  j lyixwjl  cXjL^  cUy>*o 
A.!q?W  \y}\  W>l/Jjlafc  ^ ^g»cl.yj  ^ Ci<UKKjI  ^Ij  L«! 

v,JiJoLj  j V.JLL5IJ  Lpl  (^/  cKajL^j  (jy  J^ 

cX^<.Aiy«  A^SZVAAJ  yf^  ^ V— iioL>  ^ 
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rially  and  formally  expressed  in  the  premises  of  the  syllogism,  then  it  is  deno- 
minated Ikterauni,  that  is,  simple  or  categorical  : whether  it  be  absolute  or 
conditional. 

The  sulject  considered  in  the  conclusion  of  a simple  syllogism  is  called  Asrur, 
that  is,  the  minor  ; and  the  thing  predicated  of  the  subject  is  called  Akbar, 
that  is,  the  major;  and  the  proposition  which  contains  the  minor  is  called 
Sururi,  minor  proposition  ; and  the  proposition  which  contains  the  major,  is 
called  Akhuri,  or  major  proposition ; and  the  term  with  which  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  the  conclusion  are  both  compared  is  called  the  middle  term 
or  Huddi  Osity  or  Osii,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

N.  B.  From  the  various  modes  in  which  the  middle  term  may  be  placed, 
there  .arises  a division  of  syllogism  into  four  different  forms  or  figures,  or  Ash- 
haul ; which  are  again  subdivided  and  branched  out  into  a great  many  subor- 
dinates. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Induction. 

Be  it  known  that  Induction  is  the  process  of  collecting  particulars  for  tlie 
purpose  of  establishing  a general  rule  respecting  the  nature  of  the  whole  class. 

Argument^  or  reasoning,  is  supposed,  as  we  formerly  observed,  to  be  of  three 
kinds,  Syllogism,  Induction,  and  Analogy  znd.  syllogism  has  been  just  now 
discussed.  Induction  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  perfect  and  imperfect. 

It  is  perfect  induction  when  the  general  rule  is  obtained  from  an  exami- 
nation of  all  the  parts.  For  example,  all  animals  are  either  endowed  with 
speech,  or  not  endowed  with  speech.'  But  those  endowed  and  those  not  en- 
dowed are  both  sentient,  therefore  all  animals  arc  sentient.  This  is  an  example 
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of  perfect  Induction,  which  produces  certainty. 

It  is  imperfect  induction  when  a number  of  individuals  of  a class  being 
overlooked  or  excluded,  a general  rule  is  thus  established  respecting  the 
whole.  For  instance,  if  it  should  be  assumed  that  all  animals  move  the  un- 
der jaw  in  eating,  because  this  is  the  case  with  man,  horse,  goats,  and  sheep, 
this  would  be  an  example  of  imperfect  induction,  which  does  not  afford  cer- 
tainty : because  it' is  possible  that  some  animals  may  not  move  the  under  jaw 
in  eating,  as  it  is  reported  of  the  Tumsukh  or  Nehungy  the  crocodile. 

Having  considered  the  first  two  modes  of  reasoning,  there  still  remains  to 

" t 

be  explained- ^ . 

i 

. . ( * . ■ f 

Sect.  IV,  Of  Analogy. 

Analogy  is  the  unfolding  of  an  affinity  or  resemblance  between  two  sub- 
ordinate parts  of  the  same  class,  differing  in  their  nature  and  properties,  so  as 
to  establish  a general  law  and  axiom  respecting  both;  take,  for  example,  the 
general  rule,  that  “ grapes  are  prohibited  because  wine  is,”  which  conclusion 
is  obtained  thus.  The  cause  of  the  prohibition  of  wine  is  intoxication  ; but 
intoxication  exists  also  in  the  grape ; therefore  it  is  proved  that  the  grape 
likewise  is  prohibited.  The  instruments  of  this  process  are  analysis  and  se- 
lection, &c.  &c 
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Sect.  V.  Syllogism  divided  according  to  their  Matter. 

• 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  as  syllogisms  have  been  divided  according  to 
their  figure  or  form  into  absolute  and  conditional,  so  are  they  likewise  distin- 
guished according  to  their  matter  or  constituent  parts,  into  five  different 
classes,  viz,  the  demonstrative,  the  casuistical,  the  rhetorical,  the  poetical, 
the  sophistical. 

I.  Tlie  demonstrative  are  composed  of  truths,,  that  is  to  say,  perceptions, 
the  different  species  of  which  are  six. 

I 

1.  Intuitive  or  self-evident  truths ; to  obtain  which  the  bare  inspection  of 
the  subject  and  predicate,  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other  is  sufficient : for  example,  a whole  is  larger  than  a part.” 

2.  Evidences,  obtained  by  means  of  sensation  which  are  called  Hissiaut 
if  they  be  external,  such  as  the  sun  shines,  the  fire  burns ; and  Judi- 
naut,  if  they  be  internal ; as,  for  example,  hunger  and  thirst.” 

3.  Experiences,  which  are  the  conclusions  formed  by  the  understanding 
from  repeated  trials;  as,  for  example,  “ that  Scammony  is  a Cathartic.” 

4.  Traditions,  which  are  the  conclusions  which  the  understanding  forms 
from  the  reports  of  a number  of  people  ; and  which  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  false,  such-as  the  mission  of  the  prophet  Mahommed,  and  Jesus 
Christ. 
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5.  Conjectures,  which  are  opinions  founded  on  notions  respecting  quality 
and  motion  ; and  formed  by  inferring  an  effect  from  a supposed  principle 
or  cause  : such,  for  example,  as  “ That  the  light  of  the  moon  is  de- 
rived from  the  light  of  the  sun-.” 

6.  The  general  properties  of  matter,  that  is,  such  as  are  obvious  without 

the  intervention  of  any  latent  intermediate  idea,  for  example,  “ four  is 
an  even  number.”  ; ■ 

• . A .A  .• 

• s , 

N.  B.  In  the  original  here  follows  the  distinction  of  demonstration  or  proof 
into  reasoning  a priori  denominated  Berhaun  Lemmi,  and  reasoning  a 
posteriori  denominated  Berhaun  Anni, 

II.  The  casuistical  or  disputatiye,  which  are, 

1.  Current  and  prevailing  opinions  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  the  multitude, 
such  as  “ learning  is  good,  and  ignorance  bad.” 

2.  Malicious  insinuations  artfully  expressed  to  conceal  the  motive. 

III.  The  rhetorical,  which  are  composed, 

1.  Of  propositions  taken  for  granted  upon  some  respectable  authority,  such, 
as  that  of  the  prophets  and  fathers. 

2.  Of  presumptions  or  suspicions  grounded  on  the  frequency  of  some  im- 
proper practice such  as  that  of  a person  being  a thief  from  his  going 
abroad  in  the  night. 

IV.  The  poetical,  which  are  founded  on  fiction.  Honey,  for  example, 
they  make  a liquid  ruby. 
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V.  The  sophistical,  are  composed, 

1.  Of  vague  language  without  specifying  any  precise  object,  such  as  the 
vague  expression  “ The  person  to  whom  we  allude.” 

2.  Quibbles,  which,  though  absolutely  false,  exhibit  some  appearance  of 
truth  ; as  if  I should  say,  that  “ the  figure  of  the  horse  which  is  painted 
on  the  wall  is  a horse  that  “ every  horse  neighs and,  consequently, 
that  “ the  figure  on  the  wall  must  also  neigh.” 
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An  Account  of  the  Measurement  of  an  Arc  on  the  Meridian  on  the  Co xst 
of  Coromandel,  and  the  Length  of  a Degree  deduced  therefrom  in  the 
Latitude  12*  32'. 

By  Bmcade  Major  WILLIAM  LAMBTON. 

In  a former  Paper  which  I had  the  honour  to  communicate  to  the  Asiaiick 
Society,  I gave  a short  sketch  of  an  intended  plan  for  establishing  a series 
of  connecting  points  commencing  from  the  Coromandel  Coast,  and  extending 
across  the  Peninsula ; but  that  Paper  was  only  meant  to  convey  a general 
idea  of  the  principles  on  which  the  work  was  to  be  conducted ; a more  cir- 
cumstantial and  scientific  account,  it  was  thought,  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose,  when  I had  the  means  of  putting  the  plan  in  execution,  and  detailing 
the  particulars.  Since  that  time  I have  received  a most  complete  apparatus, 
which  has  enabled  me  to  proceed  on  the  scale  I originally  proposed,  and 
what  is  here  offered  is  the  beginning  of  that  work,  being  the  measurement 
of  an  arc  on  the  meridian,  from  which  is  deduced  the  length  of  a degree  for 
the  latitude  12°  32'  which  is  nearly  the  middle  of  the  arc. 

The  triangles  here  mentioned  are  those  only,  from  which  the  arc  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  base  line,  the  foundation  to  the  whole,  is  a measured  line  near 
the  Sea  Coast,  an  account  of  which  is  here  subjoined. 
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SECTION  I.  An  account  of  the  Base  Line. 

Some  time  had  been  taken  up  in  examining  the  country  best  suited  for  this 
measurement,  and  at  length  a tract  was  found  near  Sf.  Thomas's  Mount,  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  an  entire  flat,  without  any' im- 
pediment for  near  eight  miles,  commencing  at  the  race  ground,  and  extend- 
ing southerly.  This  being  determined  on,  and  the  necessary  preparations 
made,  it  was  begun  on  the  10th  of  ^pril,  and  completed  on  the  2'2nd  of 
May,  J802.  ' 

I had  expected  a small  transit  instrument  from  England,  for  the  purpose 

. ' ,/j'  1 ■ , . 1 ' 1. 

of  fixing  objects  in  the  alignement,  and  for  taking  .elevations  and  depressions 
at  the  same  time;  but  that  instrument  not  having  arrived,  I thought  it  unne- 
cessary to  wait,  particularly  as  the  ground  was  so  free  from  ascents  and  des- 
cents ; I therefore  used  the  same  apparatus  as  I had  formerly  done,  viz.  the 

T . ■ • 

transit  circular  instrument  and  the  levelling  telescope  fixed  on  a tripod  with  an 
elevating  screw  -in  the  center.  In  all  horizontal  directions,  this  telescope 
fully  answers  the  purpose,  and  as  there  has  been  no  deviation  from  the  level 
to  exceed  'iQ'  30"  excepting  in  one  single  chain,  and  those  cases  but  very 
few,  I feel  entirely  satisfied  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  measurement. 

The  chain  which  was  made  use  of  is  the  one  I formerly  had,  and  I was 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  another  from  England,  made  also  by  the  late  Mr. 
Kamsden,  and  Uiis  having  been  measured  oflf  by  the  standard  in  London, 
when  the  temperature  was  50°  by  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  it  afforded 
me  an  advantage  of  correcting  for  the  effects  of  expansion,  a circumstance 
in  which  I was  by  no  means  satisfied  in  the  former  measurement.  In  order# 
therefore,  to  have  a standard  at  all  times  to  refer  to,  I have  reserved  the  new 
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chain  for  that  purpose,  and  used  the  old  one  only  as  a measuring  chain,  by 
which  means  I can  always  determine  the  correction  for  the  wear. 

By  referring  to  the  annexed  table,  it  will  appear  that  there  are  only  four 
angles  of  depression,  and  two  of  elevation,  taken  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
base  ; the  rest  are  all  horizontal  measurements,  and  many  of  them  consist  of 
a great  number  of  feet  before  it  became  necessary  either  to  sink  or  elevate 
the  coffers ; when  that  was  done,  great  care  was  taken  to  mark  the  termina- 
tion of  the  preceding  measurement ; and  for  that  purpose  a small  tripod  was 
used  in  the  shape  of  a T,  with  three  iron  feet  to  run  into  the  ground,  the 
straight  side  of  which  T was  placed  in  the  line.  Another  small  t was  made 
with  its  top  also  parallel  to  the  line,  and  fixed  upon  the  large  one  so  as  to 
slide  to  the  right  or  left,  and  upon  that  again  was  a long  piece  of  brass  made 
to  slide  out  at  right-angles  to  the  top  of  'the  T ; in  the  middle  of  this  brass 
a mark  was  made,  which  was  brought  to  a plumb  line  let  fall  from  the  arrow, 
and  the  height  from  the  brass  to  the  arrow  was  noted  down  ; when  the  suc- 
ceeding chain  was  laid,  which  was  to  commence  the  new  level  or  hypothenuse, 
the  arrow  was  then  brought,  so  that  a plumb  line  freely  suspended,  would  co- 
incide vyith  the  mark  on.  the  brass  slider.  The  height  of  that  chain  above 
the  brass  was  likewise  taken,  by  comparing  those  two  heights  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  new  commencement  was  determined,  and  those  differences 
noted  in  the  seventh  and  eigth  columns  of  the  table.  The  differences  of  the 
two  aggregates  contained  in  those  columns,  when  applied  to  the  ascents  and 
descents,  will  therefore  shew  how  much  one  extremity  of  the  base  is  above 
the  other.  The  height  of  the  chain  at  the  commencement  and  termination 
of  the  whole  was  of  course  taken  from  the  ground. 


All  the  other  particulars  respecting  this  measurement  are  nearly  the  same 
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as  that  in  the  Mj s or e connix)\  a full  account  of  which  has  been  published  in  a 
former  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Some  little  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  coffers  ; that  is,  they  were  all  of  the  same  length,  and  the  whole 
together  about  ninety-six  feet,  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  pickets  with  the 
brass  register  heads.  Their  sides  continued  to  the  ends,  and  their  depth  on 
each  side  was  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  being  turned  every  day  that  they 
might  not  fall  into  a curve  by  their  own  weight  and  that  of  the  chain.  I also  used 
tripods  with  elevating  screws  in  the  center,  for  supporting  the  coffers,  making 
no  other  use  of  pickets  than  for  the  drawing  and  weight  posts,  and  for  carry-' 
ing  the  register  heads.  The  top  of  each  stand  on  tripod  was  a thick  circular 
piece  of  wood  fixed  firmly  to  the  end  of  the  elevating  screw,  and  a slip  of 
board  was  fastened  across  the  circular  top,  screwed  into  the  center,  and  allowed 
to  turn  round.  When  the  ends  of  two  coffers  were  placed  on  the  top  piece, 
this  slip  of  board  was  admitted  into  the  under  part  of  each,  and  prevented 
their  sliding  off,  a precaution  that  was  very  necessary  on  account  of  the  high 
winds. 

The  point  of  commencement  of  the  base  was  had  by  dropping  a plummet, 
from  the  arrow  of  the  chain  suspended  by  a silken  thread.  A long  but  small 
bamboo  picket  had  been  driven  into  the  ground  till  its  top  was  level  with  the 
surface,  and  the  cavity  of  the  bamboo  was  such  as  just  to  receive  the  plum- 
met, and  when  the  first  chain  was  in  the  coffers,  drawn  out  by  the  weight 
at  the  opposite  end,  it  was  adjusted  by  the  finger  screw  at  the  drawing  post  in 
such  a manner  that  the  plummet  might  hang  suspended  over  the  cavity  of  the 
bamboo,  while  the  thread  was  applied  to  the  arrow.  This  was  done  within 
the  observatory  tent,  that  the' plumb  line  might  hang  freely  without  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  wind.  The  bamboo  picket  was  preserved  with  great  care  during 
the  time  1 was  observing  for  the  latitude,  and  was  then  protected  under  the 
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frame  of  the  zenith  sector.  When  the  tent  was  removed,  a large  bamboo 
fiag-staff  was  erected,  whose  cavity  covered  the  picket,  and  in  that  state  it  re- 
mained until  the  measurement  w'as  completed. 

At  the  termination  of  the  base,  being  the  end  of  a chain,  one  of  the  large 
hooped  pickets  was  driven  into  the  ground  till  its  top  was  on  a level  with  the 
coffers  and  under  the  arrow  of  the  chain..  The  opposite  end  being  adjusted 
by  the  finger  screw,  the  arrow  at  the  leading  end  was  nearly  the  center  of  the 
picket.  A mark  was  made,  and  a small  round  headed  nail  was  driven  in  till  it 
was  level  with  the  surface.  The  chain  was  again  applied,  and  the  arrow  cut 
the  center  of  the  nail.  The  picket  had  been  driven  upwards  of  two  and  a half 
feet  into  very  hard  clay. 

But  that  those  extremities  may  be  preserved,  in  case  they  may  hereafter  be 
referred  to,  I erected  small  masses  of  hewn  stone  eight  feet  square  at  the  bottom 
and  four  at  the  top,  the  axis  of  those  masses  being  made  to  pass  through  the 
points  of  commencement  and  termination,  and  in  order  that  this  might  be 
correctly  done,  the  following  method  was  used. 

I marked  out  the  foundation  of  the  building,  so  that  the  picket  might  be 
as  nearly  in  the  center  of  it  as  possible.  The  earth  was  dug  about  a foot  deep, 
reserving  a space  round  the  center  untouched.  After  the  foundation  was 
brought  to  a level  with  the  surface,  the  first  tier  of  stones  was  laid,  being  one 
foot  in  height.  The  inner  part  was  then  filled  up  with  stones  and  mortar, 
taking  particular  care  at  the  same  time  that  the  center  was  not  touched.  Tlie 
next  tier  of  stones  w'as  then  laid,  which  was  six  feet  square  and  one  foot  high. 
This  also  was  filled  in  with  great  care,  and  some  cement  and  bricks  put  gra- 
dually round  the  picket.  After  that  the  last  tier  was  laid  which  was  four  feet 
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square  and  also  one  foot  high.  When  these  stones  were  firmly  fixed  small 
silken  threads  were  drawn  across  each  other  in  the  diagonals  of  the  square.  A 
plummet  (pointed)  was  then  suspended  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  those 
threads,  and  they  were  so  moved  that  the  point  of  the  plummet  coincided  with 
the  center  of  the  nail  in  the  picket.  The  position  of  these  threads  being  de- 
termined, marks  were  inserted  in  the  stone.  The  cavity  was  then  filled  up, 
and  a square  thick  stone  was  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  mass,  having  a circu- 
lar place  of  about  four  inches  diameter,  sunk  half  an  inch  deep,  and  whose 
center  was  marked  by  a point.  This  point,  by  moving  the  stone  and  again 
applying  the  silken  threads  was  brought  to  coincide  with  the  point  of  inter- 
section, and  then  it  was  firmly  fixed  and  pointed. 

Precisely  the  same  kind  of  building  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  base, 
but  in  place  of  having  a picket  in- the  center,  four  large  hooped  ones  were 
driven  into  the  ground,  forming  a square  of  about  ten  feet,  the  small  bamboo 
picket  being  intended  as  the  center.  Silken  threads  were  then  drawn  across 
from  the  diagonal  pickets,  and  so  moved,  that  the  plummet  first  used,  sus- 
pended from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  threads,  might  drop  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  bamboo.  That  being  adjusted,  lines  were  drawn  on  the  tops  of  the 
pickets  where  the  threads  had  been  extended.  Tlie  building  was  then  erected, 
and  the  center  both  of  the  second  and  last  tier,  was  marked  by  the  intersection 
of  those  threads  when  applied  to  the  marks  on  the  pickets. 

Such  has  been  the  mode  of  defining  the  extremities  of  the  line.  The  build- 
ings are  well  built  of  stone  and  some  brick,  and  will  remain  for  years,  if  not 
injured  by  acts  of  violence.  They  are  intended  to  receive  an  instrument  on 
the  top,  and  the  points  are  points  of  reference  if  it  should  ever  be  thought 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  them. 
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EXPANSION  OF  THE  CHAINS  and  their  COMPARATIVE  T.ENCTHS. 

As  I wished  to  be  satisfied  with  respect  io  the  expansion  of  each  of  the 
chains,  and  their  comparative  lengths,  I made  a course  of  experiments  for  both 

i 

purposes.  I had  accordingly  the  coffers  arranged  near  the  ground,  that  the 
drawing  and  weight  posts  might  be  driven  deep  and  firmly  fixed.  Both  the 
chains  were  then  put  into  the  coffers,  and  the  comparisons  made  as  follows  : 
10,  at  six  P.  M.  the  temperature  by  a mean  of  five  thermometers  was 
85°, 6.  . , 

V 

Three  comparisons  were  made,  and  the  old  chain  exceeded  the  new  one, 
nine  divisions  of  the  micrometer  screw.  •'‘>1.  : - 

10,  at  six  A.M.  the  temperature  by  a mean ’ of  'five  thermometers 

\vas79°- 

i i I-i.  . .»  I 

Four  comparisons  were  made,  and  the  old  ch'ain  exceeded  the  new  one 
nine  divisions.  Therefore  at  the  commencement,  the  old  chain  exceeded  the 
new  one  in  length,  nine  divisions  of  the  micrometer. 

May  23.  After  the  base  was  completed,  the  temperature  by  a mean  of  five 
thermometers,,  was  86°. 

By  a mean  of  five  comparisons,  the  old  chain  ex- 
ceeded the  new  one  - - - - 10,65  divisions. 

24.  The  temperature  by  a mean  of  five  thermometers 

was  84°. 

And  a mean  of  six  comparisons,  gave  the  excess  of 
the  old  chain  above  the  new  one  - - - 11,08  do. 

25.  The  temperature  was  87°. 

And  a mean  of  two  comparisons,  gave  - - 11,00  do. 


Mean  10,86  do; 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  base,  the  old  chain  was 
longer  than  the  new  one,  1 1 divisions  of  the  micrometer  very  nearly,  so  that 
it  had  increased  from  being  in  use,  2 divisions,  or  ^ inches. 
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These  experiments  were  made  with  great  attention,  and  when  either  chain 
was  stretched  out  by  the  weight,  it  was  carefully  brought  into  a line  in  the 
coffers. 


/• 


As  I had  reserved  the  new  chain  for  a standard,  and  knowing  the  tempera- 


ture at  which  it  had  been  measured  off  in  Londony  I considered  it  an  object 
to  determine  its  rate  of  expansion  and  contraction  compared  with  the  ther- 
, mometers  which  had  been  in  use  in  measuring  the  base,  since  these  were  but 
common  ones,  and  might  probably  differ  from  those  made  use  of  by  General 
Roy  and  others,  who  had  determined  the  expansion  of  metals  by  the  pyro-  ’ : 

meter  ; and  I was  further  induced  to  do  this,  from  seeing  the  great  variation 
among  them,  when  the  degree  of  beat  became  above  one  hundred,  which  it 
generally  was  in  the  coffers  every  day  before  I left  off.  To  avoid  those  irre- 
gularities arising  from  the  expansions  being  checked  by  the  resistance  from 
the  pressure  on  the  coffers,  I chose  the  times  of  sunrise,  and  from  one  to  two 
o’clock,  P.  M.  for  making  the  obser^'ations.  Sunrise  in  India  is  generally  the 
coolest  time  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  chain  had  during  the  niglit, 
on  account  of  the  uniform  state  of  temperature,  full  time  to  free  itself  from  j 

any  resistance.  At  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  likewise  there  is  a considerable  < 

time  when  the  thermometers  are  nearly  stationary,  which  will  afford  time  for 
the  resistance  in  the  coffers  to  be  overcome,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pay  parti-  , 
cular  attention  to  this  circumstance,  for  the  chain  will  be  perceived  to 
lengthen  often  for  nearly  half  an  hour  after  the  thermometers  are  at  their 
highest. 
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I had  made  a great  many  experiments  prior  to  the  measurement,  but 
found  great  irregularity,  partly  from  not  attending  sufficiently  to  the  above 
circumstance,  and  partly  from  the  unsteadiness  of  the  drawing  post,  not- 
withstanding  it  was  driven  deep  into  very  liard  ground,  and  secured, 
as  I thought,  by  having  large  stones  pressed  close  on  each  side  of  it. 
To  remedy  this  latter  inconvenience,  I had  a staple  driven  into  a brick 
wall,  into  which  the  iron  was  fixed  with  the  adjusting  screw  for  the  chain, 
after  which  I perceived  a perfect  coincidence  with  the  arrow  and  mark 
on  the  brass  head,  except  what  arose  from  the  trifling  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  iron  which  held  the  chain.  I then  began  a new  course 
of  experiments  on  both  the  chains,  and  the  results  were  as  follows ; — 


E.vperlments  for  determining  the  expansion  of  the  new  Chain. 


1802. 

Mean  of  5 

Change  of 

Total  expan- 

Total 

TIME. 

Thermo- 

Tempera- 

sion  and  con- 

due  to 

REMARKS. 

Month,' 

meters. 

ture. 

6 .2 
Z " 

ti'action. 

1« 

■ 

Inches. 

Inches. 

June  4. 

2 P.M. 

11 6, 4 

5. 

O rhe. 

83 

33,4 

51 

,245157 

,00734 

Weather  clear 

2 P.M. 

123,8 

40,8 

64 

,307648 

,00754 

and  windy 

6. 

O rise. 

82^5 

41,3 

64 

,307648 

,00744 

during  thej 

14. 

0 rise. 

80 

whole  of 

2 P.M. 

. 119,1 

39,1 

60 

,288420 

,00737 

tliese  experi- 

15. 

O rise. 

81,4 

37,7 

57 

,273999 

,00727 

ments. 

2 P.M. 

121.9 

40,5 

63 

,302841 

,00747 

16. 

O rise. 

79,7 

42,2 

66 

,317262 

,00752 

Mean 

00,742 

VoL.  VIII. 


U 
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Experimaits  for  determining  the  expansion  of  the  old  Chain. 


1802. 

TIME. 

Mean  of  5 

Tlierinome- 

ters. 

Change  of 
Tempera- 
tine. 

tn 

a 

Total  expan- 
sion and  con- 
traction. 

Total 
due  to 
1° 

REMARKS. 

Monti). 

6 

June  8. 

O rise. 
2 P.M. 

83,5 

110,3 

25,8 

25,1 

42 

40 

,201894 

,192280 

,00749 

,00766 

Cloudy  wea- 

9. 

O rise. 

85,2 

24,8 

39 

,187473 

,00755 

therand  high 

12. 

1 P.M. 
O rise. 

110 

80,2 

27,9 

42 

,201891 

,00724 

winds  during 
the  whole  of 

2 P.M. 

108,1 

24,8 

38 

,182666 

,00736 

these  experi- 

13. 

G rise. 

83,3 

28 

42 

,201894 

,00721 

meuts. 

14. 

2 P.  M. 
G rise. 

111,3 

80 

31,3 

46 

,221122 

Mean 

,00706 

,00737 

It  appears  from  these  results,  that  the  expansion  clue  to  1°  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  less  than  what  has  been  allowed  by  experiments  made  in  Eng- 
land^ but  this  might  arise  from  the  thermometers,  as  they  were  such  as  could 
be  purchased  in  the  shops,  and  therefore  most  probably  of  the  best  kind. 
Great  care,  however,  Avas  taken  to  watch  the  moment  when  they  stood 
the  highest,  and  though  they  varied  from  one  another  considerably  at  that 
time,  yet  that  variation  was  generally  the  same  in  equal  temperatures. 

\ 

The  reduC|tions  from  the  hypothenuses  to  bring  them  to  the  hori2ontal 
level,  were  made  by  numbering  the  feet  from  the  old  chain  as  they  were 
measured,  viz.  by  calling  32  chains  3200  feet,  which  would  be  3200,115 
feet  by  the  new  chain;  but  this  would  produce  no  sensible  error  in  the 
versed  sign  of  a very  small  angle,  and  on  that  account  these  decimals  were 
not  taken  into  the  computation,  wliich  was  thought  less  necessary,  since 
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the  whole  deduction  did  not  amount  to  three  inches.  Neither  was  any 
notice  taken  of  the  different  heights  of  the  hypothenuses  or  levels  one 
above  another,  as  that  difference  was  too  trifling  to  affect  a length  of 
thirty  or  forty  chains.  The  base  has  therefore  been  considered  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  before  it  was  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  south  extremity, 
which  I have  considered  as  nearly  the  general  height,  has  been  taken  for 
that  purpose.  That  perpendicular  height  was  obtained  by  comparing  the 
south  with  the  north  extremity,  and  the  height  of  the  latter  was  deter- 
mined by  observations  made  at  the  race-stand  and  on  the  sea-beach,  where 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  terrestrial  refraction.  The  following  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  bden  determined  : 

On  the  top  of  the  race-stand,  the  under  part  of  the  flag  on  the  beach 
was  observed  to  be  depressed  9'  30";  and  at  the  beach,  the  top  of  the  race- 
stand  was  elevated  l'  15".  When  the  instrument  was  on  the  platform  of 
the  race-stand,  the  axis  of  the  telescope  was  on  a level  with  the  top  of 
the  railing,  which  was  observed  from  the  beach.  But  at  the  beach  the 
axis  of  the  telescope  was  four  feet  below  the  part  of  the  flag  which  had 
been  observed. 

The  horizontal  distance  from  the  station  on  the  stand  to  that  on  the 
beach  is=19208  feet.  Then  as  19208  : 4::  Rad  ; tan.  43",  which  must 
.therefore  be  added  to  the  observed  depression  of  the  flag — Hence  9'  30'+ 
43"=  10'  13"  is  the  depression  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope  on  the  beach, 
observed  from  the  race-stand. 
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Now  the  station  on  the  beach  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian, 
therefore,  by  allowing  60957  fathoms  to  the  degree,  192O8  feet  will  give 
an  arc  of  3'  9 ' very  nearly,  which  is  the  contained  arc.  And  the  difference 
between  the  depression  and  elevation  being  2' 58",  we  have,-'  ^ 

5", 5 for  the  terrestrial  refraction.  Hence,  since  the  observed  elevation  of 
• the  stand,  plus  half,  the  contained  arc  would  give  the  angle  subtended  by  , 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  stand  above  the  telescope  at  the  beach, 
were  there  no  refraction,  w’e  shall  have  7',  15" — 5", 5 =8' 44"  for 
the  true  angle  subtended  by  the  perpendicular  height,  which  being  taken 
as  tangent,  to  the  horizontal  distance  and  radius,  we  have  11  : tan.  8'  44" 

10208  : 48,797  feet  the  height  required.  But  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
on  the  beach  was  determined  by  levelling  dowm  to  the  water,  to  be 
21,166  feet  above  the  sea.  Which,  added  to  the  above,  give  69,963  feet 
for  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  top  of  the  stand  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

Now  the  top  of  the  race-stand  was  determined  by  levelling  to  be  31,25 
feet  above  the  north  extremity  of  the  base;  which  taken  from  the  other, 
leaves  38,713  for  the  north  extremity  of  the  base  above  the  sea,  which 
extremity  being,  by  the  table,  22,06  feet  above  the  south  extremity, 
we  shall  have  15,753  feet  from  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  south 
extremity  of  the  line  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  from  this  height 
the  length  of  the  base  has  been  reduced. 

The  angles  of  elevation  and  depression  were  taken  by  the  circular 
instrument,  from  a mean  of  several  observations,  and  the  error  of  colli- 
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mation  was  corrected  by  turning  the  transit  over,  and  the  horizontal  plate 
half-round.  But  the  weather  was  rather  dull  during  the  whole  of  these 
operations. 


TABLE.  ^ 

Containing  the  particulars  of  the  measurement  of  a base  line  near  St. 
Thomas's  Mount,  commencing  in  latitude  13", 00', 29", 59  N.  and  extending 
40006,4418  feet  South  Westerly,  making  an  angle  with  the  meridian 
0°  10'  36'.  The  first  column  contains  the  number  of  the  hypothenuse,  or 
measured  distances.  The  second  the  length  of  each  in  feet.  The  third 
the  angles  of  elevation  and  depression  (which  each  hypothenuse  makes 
with  the  horizon).  The  fourth  the  quantities  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
respective  hypothenuse  to  reduce  it  to  the  horizon.  The  fifth  the  perpen- 
dicular ascents  and  descents  to  each  hypothenuse.  The  sixth  the  com- 
mencement in  inches  of  every  hypothenuse  above  or  below  the  termina- 
tion of  the  one  preceding;  and  the  seventh  contains  the  mean  tem- 
perature during  the  respective  measurement. 


c 

d § 
®-2 

Length  of 
, each  in  feet. 

Angles  of  ele- 
vations and 
depressions. 

Deducti- 
ons from 
each  hy- 
pothen. 

Perpendicular. 

Commence- 
ment from 
the  last. 

Means  of  5 

Thermo- 

meter.s. 

REMARKS. 

Ascents. 

Descents. 

above 

Inch. 

below 

Inches. 

1 

600 

0 ' " 

0 19  40 

,00584 

3,4323 

25,3 

to 

to" 

00 

Commenced  the  lOlh 

2 

500 

0 26  00 

.01430 

3,7813 

81,9 

April,  1802. 

3 

2100 

0 26  30 

,06237 

10,1878 

2 5 

84,5 

4 

300 

Level. 

2.37 

9L5 

5 

600 

do. 

• 

7.37 

84 

6 

100 

do. 

2,75 

90,4 

7 

400 

do. 

3,75 

95,3 

0 
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! No.  of  the  bj" 
potheuuse. 

Length  of 
each  ui  feet. 

Angles  of  ele- 
vations and 
depressions. 

Oedacti- 
ins  from 
Mcli  liy- 
(lotiien. 

Perpendicular. 

Commenccnicnt 
from  the  last. 

Means  of  5 
Thermo- 
meters. 

REMARKS. 

Ascents. 

Des  cuts. 

above 

Inches. 

below 

Inches. 

0 ' " 

8 

500 

Level. 

1,12 

82,2 

9 

100 

' do. 

5,0 

91 

10 

400 

do. 

4,0 

93.2 

11 

300 

do. 

7,25 

93,3 

12 

300 

0 20  30 

,00534 

1,7890 

8,25 

84,9 

- 

13 

100 

Level. 

10,0 

90 

In  tlie  water. 

14 

100 

3 02  -30 

,14088 

5,3062 

95 

f Bank  of  a Tank. 

15 

100 

Level. 

8. 

107,4 

} 

16 

100 

do. 

40,87 

105,8 

17 

200 

do. 

11,73 

82,3 

18 

200 

do. 

14,12 

83,4 

19 

5C0 

do. 

, 6,12 

89,2 

20 

300 

do. 

5,25 

92,9 

21 

-3 

0 

0 

do. 

- 

12,25 

87,5 

22 

300 

do. 

7,87 

93,7 

23 

500 

do. 

. 17,5 

92,8 

24 

900 

do. 

' 10,12 

91,2 

25 

400 

do. 

• 

' 4,75 

85,8 

26 

500 

do. 

10,62 

85,8 

27 

300 

do. 

11 

93,5 

28 

400 

do. 

12 

86,8 

29 

1200 

do. 

11,37 

88,9 

* 

30 

600 

do. 

3,5 

86,7 

31 

1700 

do. 

9.37 

90,6 

The  2 chain  in 

32 

700 

do. 

4 

85,4 

the  Chingkptt 

33 

200 

do. 

10,75 

91,3 

road. 

34 

800 

do. 

1 

7,0 

91,0 

|- 

35 

400 

do. 

1 

12,75 

94.3 

36 

2000 

do. 

15 

90 

37 

2100 

do. 

6,9 

91,5 

38 

3200 

0 04  50 

,00320 

4,4991 

8,8 

90,1 

39 

900 

Level. 

1,8 

96,9 

40 

1200 

do. 

11,4 

90,5 

1 
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• 

1 a 

'o 

Angles  of  ele- 

Dedueti 

Perpendicular. 

Comniencenicnt 
from  the  last. 

i 

RE5IARKS. 

cs  o 

Uj  ^ 

l.s 

vatioiis  and 

ons  from 
each  hy- 
potbeu. 

c i 

O 

• o 

o a 

C - 

depi'cssions. 

Ascents. 

Descents. 

above 

Inches. 

below 

Inches. 

1 J 2 
SEh  S 

41 

800 

0 ' ■" 
Level. 

1 

7 

93,7 

4‘2 

1400 

do.  _ 

6,7 

93,4 

43 

1100 

do. 

- 2,8 

90,9 

* 

4I 

500 

do. 

3 

93,4 

' 

45 

6oo 

do. 

2 

_ 

88,7 

46 

1200 

do. 

. . . 

10,2 

93,8 

47 

3200 

do. 

7,2 

93,1 

48 

1400 

do. 

■ 

7,2 

90,4 

49 

2200 

do. 

5,6 

91,8 

Completed  the  22d 

50 

800 

do. 

- 

7,3 

97,3 

May,  1802. 

40000 

,23593 

9,8053 

25,1908 

181,16 

272,06 

90,8 

Nortli  above  the  south  extremity  22,96  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 


At  the  commencement,  the  old  chain  (with  which  the  measurement  was 
made)  exceeded  the  new  one  by  nine  divisions  of  the  micrometer,  equal  to 
^ feet.  Therefore  100  + (’f--  - x 400  will  be  the  measures  in 

lengths  of  the  new  chain,  equal 40001,4420 

At  the  conclusion,  the  old  chain  exceeded  the  new  one 
by  eleven  divisions,  consequently  it  had  increased  by  wear 
two  divisions  of  the  micrometer  = 0,0008  feet.  Hence 
,2Ji±s  X 400=0, 1 boo  feet,  is  the  correction  for  the  wear, 

which  add +0,  IbOO 

Whence  the  apparent  length  of  the  base,  will  be  400,016020 

. lengths  of  the  new  chain,  40001,  6020 

The  sum  of  all  the  corrections  in  column  fourth  for  obtain- 
ing the  horizontal  distances,  is  0,2359  feet,  which  must 
therefore  be  deducted — 0,2359 
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lo2 

And  this  will  giv^e  the  apparent  horizontal  length  of  the  base, 

in  terms  of  the  new  chain  400,01306 1 lengths,  or  ...  . 40001,36661 


The  mean  temperature  for  the  whole  base  is  90®,  8 and  the 
new  chain  was  measured  off  when  the  thermometer  stood 
at  50°  hence  to  reduce  the  whole  horizontal  length  to  the 
standard  temperature  of  62®,  the  equation  will  be  expressed 

by ^ X 400,013661  feet,  or  5, 1162 

feet  which  must  be  added,  +5,1 162 

X 

Hence  the  whole  horizontal  distance  corrected  for  62  ® will  be,  40006,4823 
Which  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea  will  be,  40006,4418 


Note,  the  quantity  +,0074  inches  is  the  expansion  of  the  chain  due  to 
1 ® of  the  thermometer  as  determined  by  my  own  experiments  detailed  in 
the  annexed  memoir.  By  General  Roy’s  experiments  with  the  pyrometer, 
i^  was  +,00763  inches. 

The  quantity  +,01237  inches  is  the  expansion  of  100  feet  of  brass  due 

to  1®  of  the  thermometer. 

/ 

By  the  experiments  I made  in  the  Myso7'e  the  expansion  of  the  old  chain 
was  +,00725  inches  due  to  1 ®.  By  these  experiments  it  is  +,00737  inches, 
but  I give  the  preference  to  the  latter  on  account  of  the  chains  being  fixed 
to  the  wall. 

The  radius  of  curvature  for  reducing  the  base  to  the  IcA’el  of  the  sea, 
is  assumed  at  3448748  fathoms  being  the  radius  to  the  meridional  circle 
on  which  one  degree  is  computed  to  be  6OI9I  in  the  latitude  of  13®. 
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Section  II. — Ohso'vations  for  determining  the  Angle  which 

makes  with  the  Meridian. 

At  the  Nortli  end  of  the  base  latitude, 13' 

September  24///,  on  tlie  evening  the  polar  star  when  at 
its  greatest  Eastern  elongation  was  observed  to  make 
an  angle  North  Easterly  with  the  base  line  produced,  . . 
The  apparent  polar  distance  of  the  star  at  that  time 
was  1 ° 44'  40"  2 with  which  and  the  above  latitude, 

the  computed  azimuth  was, ■ 

Therefore  the  line  when  produced  Northerly  will  make  an 

angle  with  the  meridian  North  Easterly, 

September  9.6th,  on  the  evening  the  angle  North  Easterly 

with  the  base  line  produced  was, 

The  apparent  polar  distance  on  that  day  was,  1 ® 44'  39"  8 

which  will  give  the  azimuth, 

Therefore  the  angle  between  the  line  and  meridian  will  be, 
September  30///,  on  the  evening  the  angle  was  observed,  . . . 
The  apparent  polar  distance  for  that  day  being  1 ° 44' 38"  1 

the  azimuth  will  be, 

Hence  the  angle  by  this  observation  is, 

At  the  South  end  of  the  base — Latitude 

October  Hth.  In  the  morning,  the  polar  star  when  at  its 
greatest  western  elongation,  was  observed  to  make  an 
angle  Northwesterly  with  the  base  line  produced  . . . . 
The  apparent  polar  distance  at  that  time  was  1 ° 44'  35,7, 
and  this  witli  the  above  latitude  will  give  the  azimuth  . . 
VoL.  VIII.  X 


the  Base  Bine 

00  29",59N. 

1 ° 35'  08",  7 

1 47  25 , 7 

0 12  17, 0 

1 35  13,  1 

1 47  25,  2 

0 12  12,  1 
1 35  06,  7 

j 

1 47  23,  5 

0 12*  16,  8 

12  53  52,  8 

1 59  36,  9 

1 47  18, 2 
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Therefore  the  angle  which  this  line  produced,  makes  with 


the  meridian  North  Easterly 0 12  18,  7 

And  the  mean  of  these  four  is 0 12  16, 15 


The  last  observation  was  made  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  being  just  day  light;  the  flag-staff  at  the  north  extremity  of  the 
line  was  observed  immediately  after  the  star  ; and  the  morning  being  per- 
fectly clear,  no  unsteadiness  or  uncertainty  arose  from  the  effects  of  the 
vapour,  which  had  occasioned  the  -difference  between  the  angles  on  the 
24th  and  26th. 

When  the  observation  was  made  on  the  30th,  a blue  ligh.t  was  fixed  at 
the  south  end  of  the  base. 

Section  III. — Commencement  of  the  operations  from  the  base.  The  large 

TheodeUte. 

After  the  completion  of  the  base  line,  there  remained  nothing'  of  im- 
portance to  be  done  until,!  received  the  large  instrument,  which  arrived 
in  the  beginning  of  September.  I had  however  made  an  e.xcursion  down 
the  sea  coast,  as  far  as  Pondicherry,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  properest 
stations  for  determining  the  length  of  a meridional  arc.  This  and  the 
measurement  of  a degree  at  right-angles  to  the  meridian  I considered  as 
the  first  object  of  this  work : I accordingly  lost  no  time  in  proceeding 
to  accomplish  these  desiderata. 

The  instrument  above  alluded  to  was  made  by  INIr.  Cary,  and  is  in 
most  respects  the  same  as  that  described  by  General  Roy  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  the  year  1790,  with  the  improvements  made. after- 
wards in  the  microscopes,  and  in  an  adjustment  to  the  vertical  axis,  by 
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which  the  circle  can  be  moved  up  or  let  down  by  means  of  two  capstan 
screws  at  the  top  of  the  axis.  These  are  mentioned  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  17.95,  in  the  .account  of  the  trigonometrical  survey. 
By  sinking  the  circle  on  the  axis,  it  is  better  adapted  for  travelling,  and 
when  the  microscopes  are  once  adjusted  to  minutes  and  seconds,  on  the 
limb  of  the  instrument,  tlie  circle  can  always  be  brought  back  to  the  proper 
distance  from  them.  Great  attention  however  is  necessary  in  bringing 
the  axis  down,  so  that  the  wires  ii;  each  microscope  being  fixed  at  opposite 
dots  on  tlie  limlr,  they  may  coincide  with  the  same  dots  when  the  circle  is 
turned  half  round,  or  made  to  move  entirely  round,  and  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion to  what  it  had  been  moved  before ; which  latter  method  has  been 
recommended  by  the  maker.  This  circumstance  respecting  the  axis  should 
be  most  scrupulously  attended  to  before  the  adjustment  of  the  micrometers 
begin,  so  that  when  by  arranging  the  lenses  in  such  a manner  that  ten  re- 
volutions of  the  micrometer  may  answer  to  ten  minutes  on  the  limb,  and 
therefore  one  division  to  one  second,  the  circle  can  always  be  brouglit  to 
its  proper  height,  by  trying  the  revolutions  of  the  micrometer. 

It  has  however  been  found  fi’om  experience,  that  unless  in  cases  of  very 
long  and  tr’oublesome  marches,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sink  the  axis.  The 
carriage  being  performed  altogether  by  men,  there  is  not  that  jolting  which 
any  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  subject  to,  and  as  I found,  that  a con- 
sider’able  time  was  taken  up  in  adjusting  the  axis  before  the  revolutions  of 
the  micrometers  could  be  brought  to  their  intended  limits,  I therefore  laid 
it  aside,  unless  under  the  circumstances  abovementioned. 

The  semicircle  of  the  transit  telescope  is  gr  aduated  to  lO'  of  a degree  in 
place  of  30',  which  was  the  case  with  the  semicircle  described  by  General 

X 2 
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Roy,  and  the  micrometer  to  the  horizontal  microscope  applied  to  this  semi- 
circle, making  one  revolution  in  two  minutes,  and  five  revolutions  for  ten 
minutes  on  the  limb;  and  the  scale  of  the  micrometer  being  divided  into 
sixty  parts,  each  part  is  therefore  two  seconds  of  the  circle. 

A number  of  experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the  error  of  the 
semicircle,  and  to  ascertain  the  place  of  the  fixed  wire  in  the  horizontal 
microscope,  so  as  to  divide  the  error.  It  has  appeared  in  the  event,  that  the 
telescope  being  in  its  right  position,  (that  is,  when  the  limb  and  microscope 
were  on  the  left  hand,)  and  the  fixed  wire  placed  at  Zero  on  the  semicircle, 
wdien  the  circle  or  limb  of  the  theodelite  was  turned  ISO**  in  Azimuth,  and 
the  telescope  turned  over,  the  fixed  wire  was  then  distant  from  Zero  on  the 
opposite  part  of  the  arc  by  a mean  of  a great  many  observations  2'  57",  the 
half  of  which  is  therefore  the  error.  This  half  was  carefully  set  off  from 
Zero  by  the  moveable  micrometer  wire,  and  the  fixed  one  brought  to  coin- 
cide with  it.  On  the  right  application  of  this  error,  there  will  be  l'28",  5 
to  add  to  the  elevations  and  subtract  from  the  depressions.  The  observations 
for,determining  this  quantity  were  repeated  at  difierent  times,  and  under  tlie 
most  favourable  circumstances;  the  adjustments  of  the  whole  instrument 
being  frequently  examined,  and  the  level  applied  to  the  telescope,  reversed 
at  most  of  the  observations.  For  the  line  of  eollimation,  as  these  correcti- 
ons depend  on  having  a well-defined  objeet,  I fixed  a bamboo  upwards  of  a 
mile  distant  from  the  observatory  tent,  and  tied  round  it  several  narrow  ^ 
stripes  of  black  silk,  one  of  which  was  near  the  horizontal  wire  when  the  axis 
of  the  telescope  intersected  the  staff  after  being  brought  to  a level  by  the 
bubble.  Then  the  instrument  being  adjusted,  and  the  telescope  directed  to 
the  bamboo,  being  perfectly  level,  and  the  wire  of  tlie  micrometer  in  the 
piece  brought  to  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires,  the  angular  distance  to 
the  mark  on  the  bamboo  was  measured  by  the  runs  of  that  micrometer,  and 
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the  wire  brought  back  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  other  wires.  The 
circle  was  then  turned  half  round  and  the  telescope  reserved  or  put  again  into 
the  same  Ys.  The  levelling  adjustment  was  then  made,  and  the  angular 
distance  from  the  intersection  of  the  wires  to  the  black  mark  again  taken, 
half  the  difference  between  which  and  the  former  was  of  course  the  error  of 
coHimation.  This  error  was  repeatedly  reduced  till  it  became  very  small, 
half  by  the  finger  screw  of  the  clamp  to  the  semicircle,  and  half  by  the  ad- 
justing screws  to  the  levelling  rods.  After  that,  the  remaining  error  was 
repeatedly  examined  and  found  to  be  2", 36  to  be  subtracted  from  the  eleva- 
tions and  added  to  the  depressions  when  the  telescope  is  in  the  ordinary  po- 
sition, or  when  the,  semicircle  and  microscope  are  on  the  left  hand ; but 
>ckc  versa  when  in  the  contrary  position.  These  errors  of  the  semicircle  and 
line  of  coHimation  being  opposite,  the  result  from  comparison  will  be,  “That 
when  elevations  or  depressions  are  taken  with  the  semicircle,  1'26"  must  be 
added  to  the  former,  and  subtracted  from  the  latter." 

And  that  when  the  elevations  and  depressions  arc  taken  by  the  micro- 
meter ill  the  eye  piece  2", 36  must  be  deducted  from  the  elevations  and  added 
to  the  depressions.  , 

The  micrometer  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  of  the  transit  telescope  is 
the  same  in  all  respects  as  the  one  mentioned  by  General  Roy,  that  is  to  say, 
the  circle  or  scale  is  divided  into  one  hundred  divisions,  and  there  is  a no- 
nius fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  telescope,  which  defines  the  revolutions 
of  the  micrometer  as  far  as  ten  for  the  elevations  and  ten  for  the  depressi- 
ons. The  following  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  same  marked 
bamboo,  for  ascertaining  the  \ alue  of  these  divisions,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  seven  revolutionsand  61,4  divisions  are  equal  to  ten  minutes  on  the 
limb  of  the  semicircle,  so  that  one  division  is  equal  to  ,788  of  a second. 
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TABI.E  _ 

Of  e.vperiments  for  determining  the  valuation  of  the  revolutions  and  divisions 
on  the  micrometer  in  the  epe-piece  of  the  telescope. 


Month. 

Micrometer 

Divisions. 

No.  of 
se- 
conds. 

Value  of  1 Di- 
vision. 

Month. 

Micrometer 

Divisions. 

Nb.  of 
se- 
conds. 

^u€  of  1 Di- 
vision. 

d 

d 

Nov.  26. 

994,5 

783,5 

0,788 

Nov.  26. 

1000 

780 

0,780 

994 

787 

0,782 

800 

0,800 

- 

994 

773 

0,777 

787 

0,787 

1005 

0,788 

794 

0,794 

1002 

794 

0,794 

788 

0,788 

782 

0,782 

Mean  - 

0,788  . 

788 

0,788 

Hence  one  second  will  be  equal  to 1,269  divisions. 

One  minute 75,72  ditto. 

Ten  minutes 757,2  ditto. 


Hence  one  second  will  be  equal  to 1,269  divisions. 

One  minute 75,72  ditto. 

Ten  minutes 757,2  ditto. 


^ SECTION  IV. 

Angles  taken  with  the  large  theodelite  between  27th  September,  1802, 
and  13th  of  April,  1803. 

at  the  north  end  of  the  base. 


Between  Observed  Angles. 

' O / ft 

South  end  of  the  base,  ....  Mount  station, 91  09  04 

Perumbauk  hill, 09  47  58,9 

P€rumhauk\i\\\ Mount  station, 81  21  05,2 
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AT  THE  SOUTH  END  OF  THE  BASE. 

m 

Between  - And  Observed  Atigles. 

o 't  tf 

North  end  of  the  base,  . ! . . Mount  stat’ion, 11  19  32,5 

PcrunibaukhWX, 113  5d  47,3 

Mount  station,  ditto,  102  37  14,8 

AT  THE  MOUNT  STATION. 

North  end  of  the  base,  . . . . South  end  of  the  base,  .- . . . 77  31  23 

i . . Perumbauk  hill, 88  06  38,2 

South  end  of  the  base.,  ..  .....  ditto,  10  35  12,9 


Perumbauk  hill, 

, . . . station,  . . . . 

. . . 92  30  03,6 

, . 

MullapodeXuWy 

. . . ' 63  30  18,2 

AT  PERUMBAUK  HILL. 

North  end  of  the  base. 

....  South  end  of  the  base,  . , 

. 56  15  26 

Mount  station,  . . . . i 

, . . 10  32  16,8 

South  end  of  the  base. 

....  ditto,  . . . . . 

. . . 66  47  42 

Alunsot  station 

....  ditto,  .... 

. . . 36  58  15,1 

I.  ’ . . , 

> » t 

Coonoowaucum  hill,  . . , 

. . . 59  43  12,9 

Mullapode  hill, 

, . . 42  52  13,Q 

Mullapode  hill, 

. . 16  50  59 

. 

AT  MUNGOT  STATION. 

Perumbauk  hill,  .... 

. . . 88  03  47,6 

Mullapode  hill, 

. . . 79  08  56,4 

Mullapode  hill, 

. . ; . Taudray  station, 

. . . 124  40  24,2 

Mitumor  station,  ....  . 

. . . 75  95  54,8 

Mount  station,  ...... 

, . . 50  31  41,7 

Mtdlapode  hill,  ...  . ..  ^ 

....  station,  . . . 

. . . 49  14  29,4 

160 
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AT  MULLAPODE  HILL. 

Betxveen  And 

Perumhauk  hill, Coonoowaucum  hill,  . . 

Coonoou'aucum  hill, Munnoor  station,  . . 

Tandray  &taX\oia, ditto,  . . 

Mungot  station,  . . . 

AT  MUNNOOR  STATION. 

Mimgot  station, Coonoorwaucum  hill, . . 

Mullapode, 

Tandray  station,  . . . 

Mullapode  hill, ditto,  . . . 

Coonooxvaucum  hill,  . . 

I 

AT  TANDRAY  STATION. 

Mungot  station, Munnoor  station,  . . 

Midlapode'\n\\,  . . . . 

Munnoor  station, ditto,  .... 

Mullapode  h\\\, UrrumbaucumhxW, . . 

’ » 

Poonauk  hill, 

AT  URRUMBAUCUM  HILL. 

Mullapode  hill, Tandray  station,  . . . 

Pocnauk  hill, 

AT  POONAUK  HILL. 

Mullapode  hill, Urrumbaucum  hill,  . . 

Tandray  station,  . . . 
Maumdoor  hill, .... 


Observed  Angles. 

0 / f // 


139 

29 

07,8 

81 

21 

03,0 

52 

53 

20,0 

28 

17 

36,7 

100 

27 

11,4 

49 

34 

32,4 

44 

15 

C.0 

93 

50 

05,9 

50 

4 

52 

39 

60 

18 

30,7 

27 

02 

00,1 

33 

16 

30,8 

94 

00 

01,7 

80 

48 

38,8 

43 

02 

50 

111 

52 

28,9 

39 

25 

15,6 

27 

13 

47,4 

49 

19 

0,46 
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AT  POONAUK  HILL. 


Between 

And 

Observed  Angles. 

Off/ 

Allacoor  hill,  .... 

...  23  52  57,5 

• 

Urrumbaucum  hill,  . . 

. . . 32  18  50,7 

AT  ALLACO’OR  HILL. 

Poonauk  hill,  .... 

. . . 91  22  13 

UrrumbaucumhiW,  .■*. 

. . . 110  08  22,3 

AT  PAUDREE  STATION. 

Poonauk  hill,  .... 

AT  MULLAPODE  HILL. 

Poonauk  hill,  .... 

. . . 71  39  26,3 

Urrumbaucum  hill,  . . 

. . . 28  42  12,6 

Maumdoor  hill,  .... 

...  58  02  19 

Tandray  station,  . . 

. . . 42  57  07,9 

Perumhaucum  hill,  . 

. . , 35  17  00 

Maumdoor  hill,  . . . 

AT  MAUMDOOR  HILL. 

Mnllapodc  hill,  . . . , 

Carrangooly  hill,  . . . 

. . . 69  50  21,5 

Carrangooly\i\W,  . . 

. . . 44  46  21,6 

AT  CARRANGOOLY  HILL. 

Mullapode  hill,  . . . 

. . . 64  21  44,1 

Maumdoor  hill,  . . . 

. . . 80  37  28,3 

Permacoil  hill,  . . . 

. . . 28  33  28,6 

VellungcaudhUW,  . . . 

...  36  40  28,2 

VoL.  VIII. 

Y 

- 
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AT  WORITTY  HILL. 


Between 

And 

Observed  Angles, 

Caj'j'angooly\i\W^  . .. 

......  Maumdoor  hill,  .'.... 

. 

Permacoil  hill, 

Permacoil\\\W,  . . , . 

AT  PERMACOIL  HILL. 

JVoritty  hill, 

. . 42  01  25,1 

- - 

. Coonum  hill, 

. . 134  5i  00,6 

Coonuni  hill, 

. . 53  13  11,3 

Vellungcaud\\\W,  . . . 

. . 28  58  23,4 

New  station  on  red  hill. 

. . 98  29  08,8 

Mooratan  station,  . . 

. . 15  57  39,8 

Chengcaud . . . 

. . 42  57  14,4 

Mylum  station,  .... 

29  29  41,3 

AT  VELLUNGCAUD  HILL. 

Permacoil  hill,  .... 

Carrangooly  hill,  .... 

. . 114  21  15,4 

New  station  on  red  hill. 

. 37  15  17,4 

AT  THE  NEW  STATION  ON  RED  HILL. 

Permacoil  hill, 

Mooratan  station,  . . . 

. . 99  25  04,4 

AT  MOORATAN  STATION. 

Chengcaud  station,  . . 

. . 85  13  36,0 

Trivandepoorum  hill,  . . 

. . 64  42  38,5 

1st  Coonum  hill,  . . . 

. . 81  48  30 

Chengcaud  station,  . . . 

. . 54  33  15 

New  station  on  red  hill, 
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AT  THE  FIRST  FLAG  ON  RED  HILL. 

Bdtveen 

A nd  Observed  A ns.ks. 

0 

Coonum  hill,  .... 

^ t tt 

38  54  56,4 

Station  near  . . . 

76  26  03,1 

# 

AT  COONUM  HILL. 

• 

Pei'macoil  hill,  . . . 

27  22  53,3 

1st  flag  on  red  hill, 

87  51  51,8 

1st  flagon  red  hill, 

21  45  26,9 

Chengcaud  station. 

76  02  09,3 

• 

AT  MYLUM  STATION. 

Permacoil  hill,  . . 

129  25  52,8 

Mooratan  station, 

73  09  50,7 

JVoritty  hill, 

AT  CHENGCAUD  STATION. 

46  21  11,4 

PTriifimil.  I11II  . . 

....  My  him  .station^ 

21  04  26,9 

Mooratan  station, 

51  49  06,6 

Trivandepoorum  hill. 

66  08  35,2 

P.nnm/m.  liill  . . . . 

49  24  35,75 

AT  THE  STATION  OF  OBSERVATION  AT  TRIVANDEPOORUM  HILL. 

Mooratan  station,  . 

49  08  53,9 

Referring  light  near 

Tripnum- 1 

> Polar  star,  west  elongation, 

baucum^ 

February  3,  ...  . 1 1 29  43,2i 

4,  .... 

44,9 

5,  . * . . 

44,S3 

7,  ...  . 

’40,5 

9,  .... 

42,2 

10, 

39,6 

11,  .... 

43,67 

Ueferringlight  near 
numhaucum, . . . 

light  on  Mooratan  station,  | 

7 57  45,36 

Y2 
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llic  angles  in  general  have  been  taken  three  and  four  times,  and  every 
time  that  the  object  was  observed,  both  microscopes  were  read  off  thrice, 
and  two  separate  field  books  kept  for  making  out  the  angles.  What  are 
here  recorded,  are  the  means  taken  from  the  two  books.  In  case  a differ- 
ence in  those  angles,  noticed  at  the  time,  left  any  reasom  to  suspect  an 
error  in  the  instrument,  the  division  between  the  dots  was  carefully  ex- 
amined, as  well  as  those  to  the  right  and  left,  and  if  any  error  was  disco- 
vered, allowance  was  made  accordingly. 


SECTION  V.  Triangles. 

North  End  of  the  Base  from  the  South  End  of  the  Base  40006,4. 


No. 

.Stations, 

Observed 

Anglos. 

Diff. 

Spher. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles  for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in  feet. 

^ t It 

// 

0 / // 

1 

1. 

North  end  of  the 
base, 

South  end  of  the 
base, 

Mount  station. 

91  09  04,0 

11  19  32,5 
77  31  23,0 

— ,03 

-,02 
— ,03 

91  09  04,2 

11  19  32,6 
77  31  23,2 

179  59  59,5 

,08 

,08 

— ,58 

180  00  00 

Mount  station  from 

f North  end  of  the  base, 
^ South  end  of  the  base. 

8046,7 

40965,8 

0 t * n 

ft 

Q t U 

2. 
' e 

North  end  of  the 
base, 

South  end  of  the 
base, 

Peru7Jibauk  hill. 

9 47  58,9 

113  56  47,2 
0 0 0 

— ,01 
— ,08 

9 47  58,8 

113  56  47,2 
56  15  14 

- 

,07 

180,00  00 

Penimhauk  hill  from 

f North  end  of  the  base, 
\ South  end  of  the  base. 

439718 

S1S903 
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Nol'th  end  of  the  Base  from  Perumbauk  Hill  4397 1 ,8. 


No. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Difr. 

Splier. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles  for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in  feet. 

Q / // 

ff 

Q f tt 

3. 

North  end  of  the 
base, 

Perumbauk  hill, 
Mount  station. 

81  21  05,2 
10  32  16,8 
88  06  38,2 

— ,03 
— .02 
— ,03 

81  21  05,1 
10  32  16,8 
88  06  38,1 

180  00  00,2 

,08 

,08 

180 

. 

Mount  station  from 

f North  end  of  the  base, 
Perumbauk  hill,  - - 

8046,7 

43495,4 

South  End  of  the  Base  from 

Mount  Station  40965,8. 

5 / // 

tt 

Q t tt 

4. 

South  end  of  the 
base, 

Mount  station, 
Perumbauk  hill. 

102  37  14,8 
10  35  12,9 
0 0 0 

— .06 
— ,02 
-,01 

102  37  14,7 
10  35  12,9 
66  47  32,4 

180 

Perumbauk  from 

f South  end  of  the  base, 
\ Mount  station,  - - 

8189,2 

43495,5 

It  appears  from  examining  the  above  triangles,  that  there  is  a diiference 
in  the  distance  from  the  north  end  of  the  base  and  Mount  station,  by  the 
first  and  second  triangles,  and  also  a difference  in  the  distance  from  the 
south  end  of  the  base  to  Perumbauk  hill.  It  may  be  necessary  to  notice 
here,  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  taking  all  these  angles,  on  account 
of  the  very  thick  vapour  which  constantly  floated  near  the  surface  of  the 
flat  where  the  base  line  runs,  almost  immediately  after  day-light,  to  very 
near  the  time  of  sun-setting.  All  the  angles,  and  particularly  at  the  north 
and  south  end  of  the  base  line,  have  been  repeatedly  taken,  and  the  only 
time  when  the  flag-staff  appeared  distinctly,  was  in  the  morning  of  the  7th 
of  Octbber,  when  I observed  the  polar  star  at  the  south  end  of  the  base  line.  • 
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It  was  discovered,  that  at  Perumbauk  hill,  there  had  been  an  error  in 
reading  off  the  south  end  of  the  base,  most  probably  of  10"  from  the  mi- 
crometers, as  all  the  angles  which  had  a reference  to  that  point,  exceeded 
what  they  ought  to  have  been  by  ten  or  twelve  seconds.  In  consequence 
of  this  disagreement,  I chose  to  take  the  supplemental  angle  in  the  second 
and  fourth  triangles,  after  the  other  angles  had  been  corrected.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  north  end  of  the  base  from  Perumbauk,  as  determined  in 
the  second  triangle,  being  taken  as  abase  in  the  third  triangle,  wherein  the 
three  angles  have  been  observed  to  determine  the  distance  from  Perumbauk 
to  the  Mount,  and  from  the  north  end  of  the  base  to  the  Mount,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  latter  distance  comes  out  within  0,4  of  a foot  to  what  had 
been  brought  by  the  first  triangle ; and  that  the  distance  from  the  south 
end  of  the  base  to  Perumbauk  hill,  derived  from  the  second  and  fourth 
triangles,  differ  only  ,14  of  a foot.  The  distance  from  the  Mount  to 
Perumbauk  being  that  from  which  all  the  operations  are  to  commence,  I 
wished  to  be  as  particular  as  possible  in  determining  it,  and  the  results 
from  the  third  and  fourth  triangles  make  it  4349^,4  and  43493,5,  differ- 
ing only  one-tenth  of  a foot. 


Mount  station  from  Perumbauk  Hill  43495,4. 


No. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angle). 

Diff. 

Splicr, 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles  for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in  feet. 

5. 

Mount  station, 
Perumbauk  hill, 
Muiigot  station, 

o / // 

92  30  03,6 
36  58  15,1 
50  31  41,7 

t* 

— ,18 
— ,08 
— ,08 

0 / // 
92  30  03,4 
36  58  15 
50  31  41,6 

56292, 1 
33886,8 

180  0 0,4 

— ,34 

/'3 

180 

M ungot  station  from 

f Perumbauk  hill,  - - 
[ Mount  station  - - - 
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Perumbauk  Hill from  Mungot  station  56Q9H,1. 


No. 

6. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

i 

Spher. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles  for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in  feet. 

Perumbauk  hill, 
Mungot  station, 
Mullapode  hill. 

Q / /t 

42  52  13,9 
79  08  56,4 
57  58  51,5 

// 

— ,16 
— ,25 
— 17 

0 f 

42  52  13,3 
79  08  55,7 
57  58  51 

65205,2 

45169,5 

180  0 01,8 

— ,58 

,59 

+ 1,4 

Mullapode  hill  from 

f Perumbauk  hill,  - - 
1 Mungot  station,  - - 

Perumbauk  Hill from  Mullapode  Hill  65205,2. 

7. 

Perumbaucum 

hill, 

Mullapode  hill, 
Coonoouaucum 
hill, 

Coono 

0 / // 

16  50  59 
139  29  7,8 

0 0 0 

// 

-,9 

- 

0 / // 
b 

; 16  50  59,5 
139  29  07,0 

23  39  53,5 

105534,6 

47088,5 

1,22 

owaucum  hill  from 

C Perumbauk  hill,  - - 
[ Mullapode  hill,  - - 

Mullapode  Hill from  Coonoowaucum  Hill  47088,5. 

8. 

Mullapode  hill, 
Coonooteamcmn, 
hill, 

Manoor  station. 

0 / 

81  21  03,0 

0 0 0 
~50  52  39,0 

// 

-,2 

-,10 

i 

0 / // 

81  21  02,8 

47  46  18,3 
50  52  38,9 

44944,4 

60006,6 

180  00  00,0 

Manoor  station  from 

[ Mullapode  hill,  - - 
[ Coonoowaucum  hill,  - 
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Mlillapode  Hill from  Mungot  station  45109,5. 


No. 

9. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

SpLer. 

Excess. 

Error, 

Angles  for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in  feet. 

Mullapode  hill, 
Mungot  station, 
Munnoor  station. 

o f 

81  10  56,8 
49  14  29,4 
49  34  32,4 

ft 

-,21 

-,13 

-,14 

O t ft 

81  10  57,4 
49  14  29,8 
49  34  32,8 

1 

44944,3 

58633,6 

179  59  58,6 

-,43 

,48 

180 

Munnoor  station  from 

C Mullapode  hill,  - - 
i Mungot  hill,  - - - 

10. 

Mullapode  hill, 
Mungot  station, 
Tandray  station. 

0 t ft 

28  17  36,7 
124  40  24,2 
27  02  00,1 

ft 

+ ,04 
-.6 
-,1 

o t ft 

28  17  36,4 
124  40  23,6 
27  02  00 

81731,9 

47105,3 

180  0 01 

,42 

X,3 

~ j ^ Mullapode  hill,  - - 

rnndrfly  station  from  . . 

Mullapode  Hill  from  Munnoor  station  44944,3. 

11. 



Mullapode  hill, 
Munnoor  station, 
Tandray  station, 

o f tf 

52  53  20 
93  50  5,9 
33  16  30,8 

ft 

-,2 

_,3 

-.1 

o / " 

52  53  21 
93  50  08 
33  16  31 

81732.7 

65325.7 



179  59  56,7 

,7 

-,4 

180 

Tandray  station  from 

f Mullapode  hill,  - - 
Munnoor  station. 
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■Mungot  statioji  from  IVIunnoor  station  58633,7- 


No. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spher. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles  for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in  feet. 

O f ff 

/t 

Q f if 

12. 

Muvgot  station, 
Munnoor  station, 
Tandray  station. 

75  25  54,8 
44  15  34.9 
60  18  30,7 

-,3 
2 

75  25  54,5 
44  15  35 
60  18  30,5 

ISO  00  00,4 

,64 

-,2 

180 

Tandray  station  from 

f Mungot  hill,  - - - 
Munnoor  station. 

47105,9 

65325,4 

In  the  quldralateral  formed  by  Mullapode  hill,  Mungot  hill,  Munnuor 
station,  and  Tandray  station,  the  side  Mullapode  and  Tandray  is  common 
to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  triangles,  the  first  of  which  gives  it  81731,9 
feet,  and  the  latter  81732,7  feet,  the  mean  of  which  is  81732,3  feet,  which 
becomes  the  base  for  extending  the  triangles  westerly.  These  results  appear 
to  be  sufficiently  correct,  since  the  bases  on  which  the  two  triangles  have 
been  formed,  were  derived  from  the  different  sides  of  the  triangle  Pe- 
rumbauk  hill,  Mungot  hill,  and  Mullapode  hill,  viz.  one  from  the  side 
Mullapode  hill  and  Mungot  hill,  the  other  from  the  side  Mullapode  hill  and 
Perumbaitk  hill,  on  which  was  computed  the  side  Mullapode  hill  and  Coo- 
noowaucum  hill,  and  from  that  again  the  side  Mullapode  hill  and  Munnoor 
station,  which,  however,  came  out  the  same  as  when  obtained  from  'the 
distance  Midlajpode  hill  and  Mungot  hill.  , 

• It  will  also  appear  that  in  the  triangle  computed  on  the  base  Mungot  hill 
and  Munnoor  station,  that  each  of  the  sides^  Munnoor  station  and  Tandray 
station,  and  Mungot  and  Tandray  become  common  to  the  triangles,  Mul~ 
VoL.  VIII.  Z 
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lapode  hill,  Munnoor  and  Tandray  and  Mullapode  hill,  Mungot  and  Tandray, 
each  to  each,  and  that  in  the  first  case,  there  is  a difference  of  and  in 
the  second  of  of  a foot.  These  circumstances  will,  I conceive,  prove 
the  operations  to  be  sufficiently  satisfactory. 


Mullapode  hill from  Tandray  station  81732,3, 


No. 

13. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spher. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles  for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in  feet. 

Mullapode  hill, 
Tandray  station, 
Urrumhaucum, 

L 

0 / /I 

42  57  07,9 
94  00  01,7 

43  02  50 

-,4 

-,8 

-.4 

0 t H 

42  57  08,2 
94  00  01,6 

43  02  50,2 

• 

119444,7 

81587,1 

179  59  59,6 

1,6 

-,2  ■ 

180 

hrumhaucum  from 

f Mullapode  hill,  - - 
\ Tandray  station,  - - 

14. 

Mullapode  hill, 
Tandray  station, 
Poonauk  mullah, 

0 * i 

71  39  26,3 
80  48  45,7 
27  31  47,4 

It 

-1,1 

—1,3 

—0,8 

Q y // 

71  39  25,2 
80  48  44,4 
27  31  50,4 

174555.7 

167839.7 

179  59  59,4 

3,2 

—3,8 

180 

n ; , i-  f Mullapode  hill,  - - 

Poonauk  hill  from  | . 

Poonauk  hill  from  Urmmbaucum  hill  90339,4. 


15. 

Poonauk  hill,  - 
Urrumhaucum, 
Allicoor  hill,  - 

o t H 

32  18  50,7 
0 0 0 
110  8 22,3 

It 

— ,1 
— ,5 

^ t ti 

32  18  51 
37  32  47 
110  8 22 

0,67 

Allicoor  hill  from 

f Poonauk  hill,  - - 

[ Urrumhaucum  hill,  - 

58638,4' 

51436,9 
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Poonauk  hill  from  Allicoor  hill  58638,4... 


No. 

StaUons. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Dift: 

Spher. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles  for 
calculation. 

Distancos 
in  feet. 

16. 

Poonauk  hill, 
Allicoor  hill, 
Paudree  station, 

o / // 

23  52  57,5 
91  22  13 
64  44  52jl 

— ,09 
— ,2 
— ,08 

o ' // 

23  52  57 
91  22  13 
64,  44  51 

180  2,6 

,37 

+ 2.2 

180 

Paudree  station  from 

f Poonauk  hill,  - - - 
Allicoor  hill,  - - - 

64815,7 

26248,9 

Mullapode  hill from  Urrumbaucum  1 19444,7. 


17. 

Mullapode  hill, 
Urrumbaucuvi, 
Poonauk  hill. 

q , „ 

28  42  12,6 
111  52  33,6 
39  25  15,6 

■■T' 

-,3 
—1,9 
— ,8 

' Q f fl 

28  42  12,6 
111  52  32,3 
39  25  15,1 

Il80  1,8 

2,4 

— ,9 

180 

• 

1 

foonauk  bill  from 

\ MuUopode  hill,  - - 
[ Urrumbaucum  hill,  - 

174554,3 

90339,4 

Mullapode  hiUfrom  Poonauk  Ai//  174555. 


18. 

Mullapode  hill, 
PooTtauk  hill, 
Maumdoor, 

y ^ 

' 0 t if 

58  02  19 
49  19  4,6 
72  38  40 

— 1,‘5 
-1,5 

—1,9 

0 ' « 

58  2 18 
49  19  3,5 
72  38  38,5 

! 

180  op  3,6 

4,9 

-u 

180 

Mauni^or  from 

f ifullapode  hill,  - - 
Poonauk  hill,  - - - 

138685,5 

155157,2 
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Maumdoor  hill  ft'Oin  Mullapode  138d85,5. 


No. 

Stations. 

Ob-served 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spher. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles  for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in  feet. 

19. 

Maumdoor  hill, 
Mullapode  hill, 
Carrangooly  hill. 

0 ' *• 
69  50  21,5 
45  48  0,5 
64  21  44,1 

—1,2 
— 1 
—1,2 

0 * *• 

69  50  19,5 
45  43  58,5 
64  21  42 

180  6,1 

3,4 

+ 2,7 

180 

Carrangooly  hill  from 
/ 

f Maumdoor  hill,  - - 
\ Mullapode  hill,  - - 

110182.4 

144405.4 

Carrangooly  hill  from  Maumdoor  hill  11028£,4. 


20. 

Carrangooly  hill, 
Maum^or  hill, 
IPooritty  hill. 

0 ' " 

80  37  28,3 
44  46  21,6 
54  36  13,1 

—1,1 

— ,7 

— ,7 

o ' " 

80  37  27 
44  46  20,5 
54  36  12,5 

1 

180  00  03 

2,5 

+ .5 

180 

Wooritty  hill  from 

f Carrangooly  hill, 

\ Maumdoor  hill,  • - 

95282,8 

133481,5 

Wooritty  hill from  Carrangooly  hill  95282,8. 


0 • f 

„ 

0 I t> 

Wooritty  hill. 

109  25  09,4 

—1,1 

i09  25  07,7 

21. 

Carrangooly  bill. 

28  33  28,6 

— ,22 

28  33  27,8 

Permacoil  hill. 

42  01  25,1 

— 13 

42  01  24,5 

180  00  3,1 

1,4 

+ 1,7 

180 

PermacoiX  hill  from  | cZango^ym^ 


65041,5 

134236,4 
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Carrangooly /////  from  Pcrmocoil  hill  13423(),4. 


No- 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spher. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles  for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in  feet. 

22. 

Carrangooly  hill, 
Permacoil  hill, 
Vellungcaud 

0 ' if 

36  40  28,2 
28  58  23,4 
114  21  15,4 

-0,1 

—0,1 

—1,2 

0 t 

36  40  26 
28  58  22 
114  21  12 

71374,2 

88004,7 

00  07,0 

1,4 

+ 5,6 

180  00  00 

Vellungcaud  from 

C Carrangooly  hill, 

^ Permacoil  hill,  - - 

Permacoil  hill from  Vellungcaud  hill  88004,7. 


23. 


Permacoil  hill, 
Vellungcaud, 
New  station. 


Q t ff 

93  29  08,8 
37  15  17,4 
0 0 0 

U 

—.9 

-,3 

0 t ” 

98  29  08 
37  15  17 
44  15  35 

1,6 

180  00  00 

i 1 I 11  r ' V Permacoil  hill,  - - 

New  station  on  red  hill  from  | hill,  - 


76334,1 

124716,7 


Wooritty  hill  from  Permacoil  hill  68041,5. 


24. 

IVooritty  \\iW, 
Permacoil  hill, 
Coonum  hill. 

0 * ff 

17  46  10,3 
134  51  00,6 
27  22  53,3 

\ 

— ,9 
+,3 

0 t •! 

17  46  09 
134  50  58,5 
27  22  52,5 

180  00  4,2 

,5 

+ 3,7 

180  00  00 

Coonum  hill  from 

( fVooritty  hill  - - - 

\ Permacoil  hill,  - - 

104887,5 

45150,5 
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Permacoil  hill f?'om  Coonum  hill  45150,5.. 


No. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spher. 

Excess. 

Error. 

' Angles  for 
calculation. 

r 

Pi^ancet 
in  feet. 

25. 

Permacoil  hill, 
Coemum  hill, 

1st  Flan  on  red 
hill. 

O ! 0t 

53  13  11,8 
87  51  51,8 

0 0 0 

-2 
— 3 

' 

0 * If 

53  13  11,5 
87  51  51,5 

38  54  57 

ir 

,6 

180  00  00 

' First  Flag  on  red  hill  from 

Permacoil  hill,  - - 
[ Coonum  hill,  - - - 

71825,3 

57567,7 

Permacoil  hill from  Wooritty  hill  68041,5. 


Permacoil  hill from  Mylum  station  49184,8. 


O ' !* 

72  26  53,3 

73  09  50,7 
0 Q 0 

— ,34 
— ,34 

0 » •* 

73  36  53 
73  09  50,4 
34  23  16 

■ 

' 

180  00  00 

27. 


Permacoil  hill, 
Mylum  station, 
jl/oor«{«nstation. 


MooraUin  station  from 


( Permacoil  hill,  - - 
( Mylum  station,  - - 


83351,9 

83030,3 
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Coonum  hill  from  first  Flagon  red  hill  57567,7- 


No. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spher. 

Excess- 

Error. 

Angles  for 
calculution. 

Distances 
in  feet. 

28. 

Coonum  IhII, 

1st  Flae:  on  red 
hill, 

A/ooro/anstation, 

Q t » 

boo 

76  26  03,1 
8l  48  30 

J J 

0 t tt 

21  45  27 

76  26  03 
81  48  30 

1 0,29] 

180  0 0 

Moo 

ratan  station  from  - 

Coonum  liill,  - - - 
First  Flag  on  red  hill. 

56538,5 

21559,1 

Permacoil  Hill  from  the  new  station  on  red  hill  76334,1. 


29. 

Permacoil  hill. 
New  station, 
A/ooratonstation, 

0 , « 

16  57  39,8 
99  25  04,4 
64  37  21,4 

M 

— ,1 
— ,28 
— ,04 

0 / « 

15  57  38 
99  25  2,4 
64  37  19,6 

83348,4 

23231,9 

180  00  5,6 

0,42 

+ 5,18 

180  0 0 

Mooratan  station  from 

1 Permacoil  hill,  - - 
[ New  station  on  red  hill. 

Permacoil  hill  from  Mooratan  station  83350,15. 


30. 

Permacoil  hill, 
Mooratan  station, 
Chengcaud  sta- 
tion. 

o ' ' 

42  57  14,4 
85  13  36 

51  49  04,4 

f* 

-,4 

-,6 

-,4 

0 ' " 

42  57  16,2 
85  13  37,6 

51  49  06,2 

179  59  54,8| 

1,4 

—6,6 

180  00  00 

Chengcaud  itation  from  ■ 

1 Permacoil  hill,  - - 
[ Mooratan  station, 

105668,2 

72254,7 
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Cooniim  hill  from  Mooratan  station  56538,5. 


No. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spher. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles  for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in  feet. 

31. 

" 1 

Coonum  hill, 

M ooratan  station, 
Chengcaud  sta- 
tion. 

0*0 

0 0 0 
54  33  15 

49  24  35,7 

— ,2 
— 2 

Q t H 

76  02  09,5 
54  33  15 

49  24  35,5 

0,8 

180  00  00,0 

Chengcaud  station  from 

( Coonum  hill,  - - - 
\ Mooratan  station, 

60654,3 

72252,9 

Mooratan  station /row  Chengcaud  station  72253,8. 


32. 

iVfoorctarestation, 
Chengcaud  sta- 
tion, 

Trivandepoorum, 

o ' " 

64  42  33,5 

66  8 35,2 
49  8 53,9 

— ,5 
— ,5 

0*1* 
64  42  35 

66  8 32 
49  8 53 

87360,7 

86367,6 

180  00  7,6 

1,4 

+ 6,4 

180  00  00 

Trivandepoorum  from 

( Mooratan  station,  - 
1 Chengcaud  station,  - 

The  angles  have  been  taken  with  much  care,  and  I believe  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  such  a process  admits  of;  difficulty,  how- 
ever, very  frequently  arose  from  the  haziness  of  the  weather,  which  rendered 
the  objects  at  the  very  distant  points  extremely  dull,  and  occasioned  some 
irregularity  in  the  angles.  Whenever  that  happened,  the  observations  were 
often  repeated,  and  in  case  any  one,  in  particular,  was  different  from  the 
other  so  much  as  ten  seconds,  .it  was  rejected  till  the  three  angles  of  the 
triangle*  had  been  observed.  If  the  sum  of  these  angles  was  near  what  it 
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ought  to  be,  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  it;  but  should  the  sum  of  the 
three  angles  be  nearer  the  truth  by  taking  it  into  the  account,  and  that 
there  appeared  an  irregularity  in  the  other  two  observed  angles,  I have 
made  it  a rule  to  take  each  observed  angle  as  a correct  one,  and  divide  the 
excess  or  defect  between  the  other  two,  and  then  compute  from  the  given 
side  the  other  two  sides;  and  after  doing  the  same  thing  with  each  of  tlie 
angles  successively,  a mean  of  the  sides  thus  brought  out  was  taken,  which, 
to  certain  limits,  will  always  be  near  the  truth.  I then  varied  the  selec- 
tion of  the  observed  angles,  rejecting  such  as  I had  reason  to  doubt; 
and  by  correcting  them,  and  computing  the  two  required  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle, those  which  gave  the  sides  nearest  to  what  had  been  brought  out 
by  the  other  method,  were  adopted,  let  the  error  be  what  it  would.  This, 
however,  has  rarely  happened ; and  when  it  did,  great  precaution  was 
used;  and  no  angle  was  rejected  without  some  reason  appeared  to  render  it 
doubtful.  ^ 

In  correcting  the  observed  angles  to  obtain  those  made  by  the  chords,  I 
have  used  the  formula  given  by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  in  his  demonstration 
of  M.  De  Lambre’s  problem,  which  appears  in  the  PhilosophicalTransac- 
tions  for  1797.  The  spherical  excess  is  of  course  had  from  the  well  known 
method  of  dividing  the  area  of  the  triangle  in  square  seconds,  by  the  num- 
ber of  seconds  in  the  arc  equal  to  radius,  where  the  number  of  feet  in  a se- 
cond may  be  had  by  using  the  degree  as  has  been  commonly  applied  to 
the  mean  sphere,  or  the  mean  between  the  degree  on  the  meridian  and  its 
perpendicular.  This  being  of  no  further  use  than  to  check  any  error  that 
might  happen  in  computing  the  corrections  for  the  angles. 

In  converting  the  sides  of  the  triangles  into  arcs,  the  length  of  a degree 
VoL.  VIII.  A a 
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lias  been  computed  for  every  ten  degrees  from  the  meridian  to  its  perpendi- 
cular on  an  Ellipsoid,  whose  diameters  were  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  1,0067, 
Avhich  is  derived  from  taking  the  degree  on  the  meridian,  in  latitude  50“ 
41'  to  be  60851,  and  the  degree  perpendicular  thereto  61182,  in  the  same 
latitude.  These  data  would  give  the  meridional  degree,  in  latitude  13“ 
to  be  60191,  and  the  degree  perpendicular  equal  60957,  which,  however, 
is  not  the  case;  but  no  sensible  error  will  arriv^e  in  making  those  corrections 
from  taking  the  arcs  a few  seconds  more  or  less  than  the  truth. 


SECTION  VI. 

Reduction  of  the  distances  to  the  meridian  ^Trivandeporum,  for  determining 
the  length  of  the  terrestrial  arc. 

Tlie  sides  of  the  great  triangles,  from  which  the  arc  is  derived,  falling 
very  nearly  in  the  same  meridian,  and  not  more  than  16363,3  feet  west 
from  the  meridian  of  Trivandeporum,  the  south  extremity  of  the  arc,  there 
required  no  reference  to  any  hypothesis  of  tlie  earth’s  figure  for  getting  the 
exact  distance  between  the  parallels,  so  that  the  latitude  of  a point  where 
a great  circle  falling  from  the  station  of  observation  near  Paudree,  will  cut 
the  meridian  of  Trh'andeporum  at  right  angles,  may  be  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  computing  spherically,  and  the  distances,  when  re- 
duced to  the  meridian,  (the  distance  from  Trh'andeporum  to  Coonum  hill 
excepted,)  may  be  considered  as  the  chords  of  arcs  on  the  meridian,  and 
therefore  the  arcs  themselves  may  be  had,  by  allowing  60494  fathoms 
to  the  degree,  as  had  been  obtained  from  the  sum  of  those  reduced  distances, 

the  sum  therefore  of  all  these  arcs  will  make  the  whole  meridional  arc, 
✓ 

which  is  a nearer  approximation  to  the  truth. 
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. Seeing  that  a line  drawn  from  the  station  of  observation  at  Paudrec,  to 
the  station  at  Maumdoor  hill,  would  fall  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  me- 
ridian, that  distance  has  been  computed,  by  taking  the  sides  Poonauk 
hill  to  Maumdoor  hill,  and  Poonauk  hill  to  Pddree,  and  using  the  internal 
angle  ^tPoo7iauk  hill,  corrected  for  the  chords.  This,  however,  was  scarcely 
necessary,  except  for  shewing  the  arrangement  of  the  points. 

The  following  table  will  shew  the  arrangement  of  the  sides,  and  their 
reduction  to  the  meridian  of  Trrcandeporum. 


Stations  at 

Stations 
referred  to. 

Bearings  referred  to 
the  meridian  of  Tri- 

Distances. 

Distances  from  the 
parallels  of  the 

vandeporunt. 

Meridian. 

Perpendicular. 

Triiandeporum, 
Coonum  hill, 
irooritty  hill, 

Maumdoor, 

Coonum  hill, 
Wooritty  hill, 
Carrangooly, 
Maumdoor, 
Paudree  station. 

5 31  50,3  N.W. 

0 03  18,4  N.W. 
52  45  21,9 

1 50  51,2  N.W. 
1 02  09,7  N.  E. 

125129.1 

104887.5 
95282,8 

133481.5 

211512.1 

12059,8  W. 

108,3  W. 
75851,4  E. 
4303,5  W. 
3824,4  E. 

124547,5  N.  i 

104887.4  N.  I 
57666,0  N. 

133412.5  N. 

211477.5  N. 

THE  NORTHINGS  REDUCED  TO  ARCS. 


Trivandeponim  to  Coonum  hill, 124548,77 

Coonum  hill  to  Woor'itty  hill,  104887,47 

JVooritty\n\\  to  Maumdoor  \\\W, 133413, 15 

Maumdoor  Mill  to  Paudree  &tSit\ou, 211478,57 


Length  of  the  terrestrial  arc, 574327,96' 


Or  fathoms, 


95721,3266 


A a 2 
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SECTION  VII. 

Observations  by  the  Zenith  Sector  for  the  latitude  of  Paudree  station,  and 
the  station  near  Trivandeporum;  and  the  length  of  the  celestial  arc. 

The  zenith  sector,  with  which  these  observations  have  been  taken,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Ramsden,  and  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  General  Roy,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1790,  being  then  unfinished.  The 
radius  of  the  arc  is  five  feet,  and  the  arc  itself  ils  of  that  extent  to  take  in 
nine  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  zenith.  It  is  divided  into  degrees,  and 
smaller  divisions  of  20'  each,  which  are  numbered.  Each  of  these  last  is 
again  subdivided  into  four,  of  5'  each.  The  micrometer  which  moves  the 
telescope  and  arc,  is  graduated  to  seconds,  and  one  revolution  moves  the 
arc  over  1'  10"  08''',  but  the  scale  being  large,  a small  fraction  of  a second 
can  be  easily  defined.  The  construction,  and  improvements  to  the  zenith 
sector,  are  so  well  known,  that  a minute  description  of  it  here  would  be 
unnecessary.  It  will  therefore  suffice  to  say,  that  as  far  as  so  delicate  an 
instrument  can  be  managed  in  a portable  observatory,  or  travelling  tent, 
which  never  can  offer  the  advantages  of  a fixed,  well  contrived  building, 
I have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  ^ 

The  time  I commenced  observing  at  Paudree  station  was  during  the 
heavy  part  of  the  monsoon,  which  occasioned  frequent  interruptions ; 
and  although  I had  intended  observing  by  at  least  three  fixed  stars,  I only 
succeeded  to  my  satisfaction  in  one,  which  was  Aldebaran.  With  that 
star  I had  a fortunate  succession  for  about  sixteen  nights ; some  few  of 
those  observations  being  less  favourable  than  the  others,  were  rejected,  and 
the  rest,  from  which  the  latitude  was  determined,  appear  in  the  following 
table,  arranged  in' the  order  in  which  they  were  taken. 
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During  the  time  I was  at  Trvcamkporum,  near  Cuddalore,  the  weather 
was  settled  and  serene,  and  the  nights  perfectly  clear,  so  that  I had  an 
unlimited  choice  of  stars,  but  having  been  successful  with  Aldtbaran,  I 
chose  that  star  for  determining  the  length  of  the  arc. 

As  I consider  the  celestial  arc  more  likely  to  be  erroneous  than  any  ter- 
restrial measurement,  I have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  some  account  of 
tlie  manner  of  observing  and  of  adjusting  the  instrument,  for  after  two 
years  experience,  I have  found, 'that  notwithstanding  the  great  powers  of 
the  zenith  sector,  extreme  delicacy  and  attention  are  requisite  to  render  the 
observations  satisfactory.  The  following  method  of  adjustment  I have  al- 
ways practised.  After  having  brought  the  vertical  axis  nearly  to  its  true 
position  by  the  adjusting  screw  at  the  bottom,  or  so  that  the  wire  of  the 
plummet  would  bisect  the  same  dot  when  tlie  telescope  was  moved  to  tlic 
opposite  side,  or  half  round  on  the  axis,  I then  examined  whether  the  dot 
at  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  axis  was  bisected,  and  whether  the  wire  moved 
in  the  vertical  plane  clear  of  the  axis;  for  unless  it  be  perfectly  free, 
all  the  observations  will  be  false.  When  I had  bisected  the  dot,  I either 
took  out  the  microscope  and  looked  obliquely,  or  did  the  same  by  a mag- 
nifying glass,  and  by  that  means  I could  discover  the  smallest  parallax.  If 
it  admitted  being  brought  nearer  to  the  axis,  it  was  done;  but  I found 
from  experience,  that  it  was  more  eligible* to  leave  the  wire  at  a sensible 
distance  than  to  bring  it  very  near.  Having  satisfied  myself  in  this  parti- 
cular, I examined  with  the  microscope  again  in  front,  moved  the  wire  freely 
in'the  vertical  plane,  and  then  bisected  the  dot.  The  telescope  was  then 
moved,  so  that  the  wire  was  brought  over  the  dot  zero  on  the  arc,  and  the 
same  precaution  used  with  respect  to  the  wire  moving  free  of  the  arc ; and 
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here,  as  well  as  above,  I found  it  best  to  allow  a sensible  distance  between 
the  wire  and  the  arc. 

The  microscope  by  which  the  upper  dot  in  the  horizontal  axis  is  ex- 
amined, being  fixed  by  the  maker,  the  axis  of  vision  is  of  course  at  right 
angles  to  the  vertical  plane,  and  will  meet  that  plane  in  the  centre  of  the 
axis,  but  the  lower  microscope  is  moveable,  and  requires  care  to  fix  it  so  as 
to  have  the  wire  in  the  axis  of  vision,  and  be  free  from  the  elfects  of 
parallax,  this  I have  done  by  moving  it  along  the  brass  plate  in  front  of 
the  arc,  till  the  wire  appeared  free  from  curvature,  and  then  adjusted  the 
dot.  In  these  late  observations,  I have  generally  made  the  final  adjust- 
ment by  the  light  of  a wax  taper,  for  the  wind  being  sometimes  high  and 
troublesome,  I found  there  was  much  irregularity  in  the  observations, 
until  I adopted  that  method.  I therefore  closed  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  observatory  tent,  so  as  to  have  a perfect  stillness  within.  The  distance 
of  the  wire  from  the  axis  and  the  arc  is  likewise  better  defined  by  a taper 
by  noticing  the  shadow  in  moving  the  light  to  the  right  and  left. 

In  fixing  the  instrument  for  the  star,  great  care  was  taken  to  have  it 
placed  in  the  meridian,  which  was  done  by  a mark  at  near  the  distance  of 
a mile,  (generally  one  of  my  small  flags),  the  polar  star,  having  been  pre- 
viously observed  by  the  large  theodolite  for  that  purpose.  The  telescope 
was  then  moved  in  the  vertical  till  the  wire  of  the  plummet  was  at  the 
nearest  division  on  either  limb  to  the  zenith  distance  of  the  star,  which 
could  always  be  nearly  known.  The  micrometer,  having  been  put  to  zero, 
was  firmly  screwed,  and  the  dot  on  the  limb  carefully  bisected,  the  instru- 
ment was  turned  half  round ; the  adjustment  examined  and  corrected,  if 
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necessary.  That  being  done,  the  degrees  and  minutes,  &c.  on  the  arc  were 
noted  down,  as  was  also  the  particular  division  on  the  micrometer  scale,  at 
which  the  index  stood,  and  the  fractional  part  of  a division  in  case  there  were 
any.  In  this  state  every  thing  remained  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
of  the  time  the  star  was  to  pass,  when  I repaired  to  the  tent,  and  again  ex- 
amined whether  the  wire  bisected  the  dot;  if  it  did  not,  the  instrument  was 
again  adjusted  to  the  same  dot,  and  the  horizontal  axis  also  examined  by  the 
upper  microscope,  all  this  being  done,  the  sector  was  placed  in  the  meridian. 

When  the  star  entered  the  field  of  view,  the  micrometer  was  moved 
gently  till  the  star  was  near  the  horizontal  wire,  but  not  bisected  till  it 
came  near  the  vertical,  that  the  micrometer  might  not  be  turned  back, 
but  continue  moving  in  the  same  direction.  This  I did  to  avoid  any  false 
motion  in  the  micrometer  screw,  and  I was  led  to  this  precaution  by 
the  repeated  experiments  I had  made  in  examining  the  divisions  on  the  arc, 
for  it  sometimes  happened  after  moving  the  arc  over  one  of  the  divisions 
till  the  wire  bisected  the  next  dot;  and  then  turning  it  back  again,  that- 
the  index  of  the  micrometer  was  not  at  the  same  second,  but  had  passed 
over  it  perhaps  one,  and  sometimes  two  seconds  ; but  by  moving  over  tlie 
next  five  minutes  in  the  same  direction,  the  number  of  revolutions  and  se- 
conds were  always  what  they  ought  to  be,  to  some  very  small  fraction. 
This  anomaly,  however,  only  happened  in  some  situations  of  the  screw,  and 
to  avoid  any  errors  arising  therefrom,  I adopted  the  above  method. 

.The  zenith  distance  of  the  star  being  now  had,  on  one  part  of  the  arc 
or  limb,  after  the  same  process  had  been  gone  through  the  next  night,  with 
regard  to  the  adjustment,  the  zenith  distance  was  taken  on  the  other  part 
of  the  arc,  by  turning  the  instrument  half  round  on  its  vertical  axis.  The 
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mean  of  these  two  was  therefore  the  true  observ'^ed  zenith  distance,  and 
half  the  difference  was  the  error  of  collimation.  For  applying  these  to  the 
purpose  in  question,  the  mean  of  these  zenith  distances  being  corrected  for 
refraction,  the  declination  of  the  star  for  each  of  these  nights,  was  correct- 
ed for  nutation,  aberration.  See.  to  the  time  of  observation,  and  the  mean  of 
the  two  taken  for  determining  the  latitude. 

In  this  manner  has  the  whole  series  of  observations  been  continued,  by 
turning  the  sector  half  round  every  night,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  on 
opposite  parts  of  the  arc,  and  each  compared  with  its  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding one.  In  pursuing  this  method,  it  was  unnecessary  to  notice  the 
eVror  of  collimation  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  a test  to  the  regularity 
of  the  observations ; for  until  they  became  uniform,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  the  zenith  distances,  concluding  that  there  had  been  some  mismanage- 
ment, or  some  defect  in  the  adjustment. 


The  following  tables  contain  the  observations  by  the  star  Jldeba?'an,  for 
determining  the  length  of  the  arc. 

Observations  at  the  station  near  Paudree. 


Day  of  tlie  month. 

Mean  of  the  ze- 
nith distance 
on  each  arc. 

Mean  of  the 
corrected  de 
clinatioiis. 

Latitude. 

Nov.  23(1  and  24th, 
24th  and  25th, 
23tli  and  26th, 
30th  and  1st  Dec. 
Dec.  1st  and  2d, 

2d  and  3d, 

12th  and  13th, 

I3th  and  l4th. 
Error  of  col-  \ g-., 
lima,  applied.  ) ’ 

0 / n 

2 46  32,  5 
2 46  32,46 
2 46  31,78 
2 46  31,60 
2 46  32,60 
2 46  32,90 
2 46  30,96 
2 46  28,57 

2 46  29,71 

0 ! - n 

16  06  20,70 
16  06  20,69 
16  06  20,68 
16  06  20,61 
16  06  20,60 
16  06  20,58 
16  06  20,39 
16  06  20,36 

16  06  19,64 

0 ' H 

13  19  48,20 
13  19  48,23 
13  19  48,90 
13  19  49,01 
13  19  48,0 
13  19  47,68 
13  19  49,43 
13  19  51,79 

13  19  49,93 

Mean  13  19  49,018 
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Obsef'valions  at  the  station  near  Trivandeporum. 


Day  of  the  month. 

Mean  of  the  ze- 
nith distance 
on  each  arc. 

Mean  of  the 
correct  decli- 
nations. 

Latitude. 

February  10th  and  11th, 
1 1th  and  13th, 
13th  and  I4th, 
I4th  and  15th, 
15th  and  l6tii, 
I6th  and  17th, 
24th  and  25tli, 
25th  and  26th, 
26th  and  27th, 

0 / // 

4 21  27,14 
4 21  24,04 
4 21  23,04 
4 21  25,10 
4 21  26,73 
4 21  25,60 
4 21  24,17 
4 21  25,17 
4 21  25,04 

Off/ 

16  06  18,00 
16  06  17,93 
16  06  17,87 
16  06  17,83 
16  06  17,79 
16  06  17,75 
16  06  17,44 
16  06  17,40 
16  06  17,37 

Off/ 

11  44  50,86 
11  44  53,89 
1 1 44  54,83 
1 1 44  52,73 
11  44  51,06 
11  44  52,15 
1 1 44  53,27 
11  44  52,23 
1 1 44  52,33 

Mean  1 1 44  52,59 


Latitude  of  the  station  near  Paudree 13  19  49>0£  — 

Latitude  of  the  station  near  Trivandeporum  . 1 1 44  5£, 59 

Difference  of  latitude,  nearly 1 34  56,43 


The  latitude  of  a point  where  a great  circle  passing  through  Paudree  sta- 
tion, and  cutting  the  meridian  of  Trivandeporum  at  right  angles,  will  be 
13“  10'  49^0£  — , from  which  deduct  the  latitude  of  the  station  at 
deporum,  equal  ir49'5£"59,  will  leave  1°  34' 56",43,  or  1°,58£33  nearly  ; 
by  which  divide  the  number  of  fathoms  in  the  terrestrial  arc  = 957£  1,3£66, 
&c.  we  shall  have  1“  = 60494  fathoms,  nearly,  for  the  degree  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  arc,  or  latitude  1£“  3£'  nearly. 


APPENDIX. 

Since  the  account  of  the  meridional  arc  was  made  out,  I have  completed 
the  measurement  of  a degree  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  in  latitude  1£“ 
3£'  nearly,  which  is  derived  from  a distance  of  fifty-five  miles  and  up- 
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wards,  between  Carangooly  and  Curnatighur ; two  stations  nearly  east  and 
west  from  each  other ; and  the  following  triangles  have  been  made  use  of 
to  obtain  that  distance. 


Dista7ice,  Carangooly jT; ww  Permacoil  134236,4. 


No. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

.Spher. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles  for 
computation. 

Distances 
in  feet. 

33. 

Carangooly, 
Permacoil, 
Maillacherry  1 
Droog,  5 

0 t If 

38  00  53,47 
103  08  30,05 

38  50  42,44 

// 

—0,74 

—2,64 

-1,71 

t! 

// 

0 ' // 

38  00  53 
103  08  27,5 

38  50  39,5 

> 208418,2 
( 131808,9 

180  00  05,96 

4,08 

+ 1,88 

180  00  00,0 

Carangooly  from  Maillacherry  Droog  208418,2. 


34. 

Carangooly, 
Maillacherry  1 
Droog,  3 

Curnatighur, 

30  44  38,7 
105  42  14,3 
43  33  15,1 

// 

-1.3 
-5,1 
— 1,0 

// 

ff 

30  44  37,0' 
105  42  09,0  1 
43  33  14,0' 

291189,3 
' 154625,8 

180  00  08,1 

7,4 

+ 0,7 

180  00  00,0 

The  distance  from  Curnatighur  to  Maillacherj'y  has  also  been  brought 
out  from  a northern  series  of  triangles  derived  from  the  side  of  Poonauk 
hill  and  Maumdoor  hill,  of  the  great  triangle  Maumdoor,  Poonauk,  and 
Mullapode  hill:  the  triangles  are  Poonauk,  Maumdoor  and  Ilanandamulla ; 
Hanandamulla,  Maumdoor,  and  Telloor ; Telloor,  Hanandamidla  and  Cw'- 
natighur ; Curnatighur,  Tdloor  and  Maillacherry  Droog.  Upon  the  dis- 
tance from  Curnatighur  to  Maillacherry  as  a base,  the  distance  from  Cut'- 
natighur  to  Carangooly  has  been  computed,  and  differs  only  two  feet  from 
that  derived  from  the  side  Carangooly  and  Maillacherry  Droog : but  tliere 
M'as  some  variation  in  the  angles  taken  at  Poonauk  hill,  which  renders  it 
doubtful,  for  the  present,  which  to  select;  I have  therefore  relied  on  the 
single  distance  given  in  the  thirty-fourth  triangle. 
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Of  the  Polar  Star  Observatmis  at  Carangooly  and  Curnatighur,  and  the 

Length  of  a Degree,  perpendicular  to  the  Meridian,  deduced  therefrom, 

for  the  Latitude  of  1 2®  32'  nearly. 

As  the  method  of  determining  the  difference  of  longitude  of  two  places, 
by  taking  the  angle  with  the  meridian  and  each  station  reciprocally,  requires 
very  great  accuracy,  I have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the 
observations  for  that  purpose,  and  to  state  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulty 
of  taking  them,  particularly  at  Curnatigur,  whose  great  height  subjected  it 
to  a constant  haziness,  whereby  the  blue  lights  at  Carangooly  were  repeat- 
edly fired  without  effect,  appearing  too  faint  to  be  seen  when  the  wires  of 
the  telescope  were  illuminated ; some  nights,  however,  were  favourable,  when 
the  whole  of  the  lights  M'^ere  distinctly  seen  ; but  the  anxiety,  which  oc- 
curs on  such  occasions,  will  sometimes  cause  irregularities  in  the  angles  ; a 
few  on  that  account,  when  the  lights  expired  before  the  observations  were 
thought  sufficiently  satisfactory,  have  been  rejected.  Those  which  appear 
in  the  following  account,  are  such  as  I have  deemed  good,  though  there 
is  a greater  difference  among  them  than  I could  have  wished.  But  as  I 
had  no  positive  reason  for  setting  them  aside,  I have  accordingly  used 
them;  and  have  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  error,  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  observations,  at  Carangooly,  between  the  polar  star,  at  its  greatest 
western  elongation,  and  the  referring  lamp  at  Sallawauk. 


o / tt 

March  20,  in  the  evening, 0 34  48,4 

£1, * 52,9 

22,  52,8 

23,  48,8 

25,  . . 50,2 

26,  48,0  ' 

27, 46,9 

29, ' 45,4 


Bb2 
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Between  the  Lamp  at  Sallawauk  and  the  Blue  Light  at  Curnatighur. 

■ March  30, 84“  38'  24", 0 

23 ,55 

April  4, 19,2 

20 ,0 

22 ,62 


Mean 84*  38'  21",  87 


TABI.E.  Containing  the  apparent  Polar  Distances  of  the  Star,  and  the  ap- 
parent Azimuths  for  the  Nights  of  Observation  ; and  also  the  Angles  be- 
tween the  rf erring  Lamp  and  the  Meridian  of  Carangooly. 


March 

1803. 

Apparent 
Polar  dist. 

Latitude. 

Apparent 

Azimuth, 

Z.  Star  and 
Lamp. 

Z.  Pole  and 
Lamp. 

20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 
27 
29 

1 44  22,32 
1 44  22,62 
1 44  22,88 
1 44  23,  l6 
1 44  23,71 
1 44  24,01 
1 44  24,28 
1 44  24,82 

- 

12®  32'  12",27 

1 46  55,32 
1 46  55,63 
1 46  55,90 
1 46  56,18 
1 46  56,72 
1 46  57,05 
1 46  57,33 
1 46  57,89 

0 34  48,4 
0 34  52,9 
0 34  52,8 
0 34  48,8 
0 34  50,2 
0 3 4 48,0 
0 34  46,9 
0 34  45,4 

2 21  43,72 
2 21  48,53 
2 21  48,70 
2 21  44,98 
2 21  46,92 
2 21  45,05 
2 21  44,23 
2 21  43,29 

Mean  - - 2 21  45,67 

Observed  angle  between  the  lamp  and  Curnatighur,  - 84  38  21,87 

Observed  angle  meridian  of  Carangooly -dnei  ditto,  - - 87  00  07,54 

Observations  at  Curnatighur,  between  the  Polar  Star,  at  its  greatest  eastern 
Elongation,  and  the  referring  Lamp  at  Maudimungalum. 


May  14,  in  the  morning, 82*  26'  25", 6 

15,  25,2 

16,  25,6 

20,  28,29 

21,  26,1 
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Between  the  referring  Light  and  the  Blue  Lights  at  Carangooly. 

May  18, 8“  35'  34", 50 

36,30 

40,10 

42  ,0 

‘ 41  ,25  ' 

38,20 

35,57  * 

" 38 ,40 

Mean 8 35  38,26 


TABLE.  Containing  the  apparent  Polar  Distances  of  the  Star,  the  appa- 
rent Azimuths  for  the  Time  of  Observation,  and  also  the  Angles  between 
the  refei'ring  Lamp  and  the  Meridian  of  Curnatighur. 


May 

1803. 

Apparent 
Polar  dist. 

Latitude. 

Apparent 

Azimuth. 

Angle  Star 
and  Lamp. 

Angle  Pole 
and  Lamp. 

13 

15 

16 
20 
21 

Q t If 

1 44  36,4 
1 44  36,78 
1 44  36,96 
1 44  37,68 
I 44  37,85 

.|^12®  34'  38",87^ 

0 / //  ^ 

1 47  10,76 
1 47  11,15 
1 47  11,34 
1 47  12,08 
1 47  12,25 

o / // 

82  26  25,6 
82  26  25,2 
82  26  25,6 
82  26  28,29 
82  26  26,1 

0 / // 

84  13  36,36 
84  13  36,35 
84  13  36,94 
84  13  40,37 
84  13  38,35 

Mean  - - 84  13  37,67 
Observed  angle  between  the  lamp  and  Carangooly,  - + 8 35  38,26 

Observed  angle  meridian  of  CMrnaa’g/iMr  and  Carn7?g'ooty,  92  49  15,93 

If  the  mean  of  all  the  angles  be  taken,  the  observed  angle  at  Caran- 
gooly, between  the  meridian  and  Curnatighur,  will  be  87°  00'  07", 54 ; and 
the  observed  angle  at  Cu)*natighu)',  between  that  meridian  and  the  station 
at  Carangooly,  will  be  92°  49'  15", 93.  In  order,  therefore,  to  correct  these 
angles  for  spherical  computation,  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  distance  between  the  parallels  of  Carangooly  and  Curnatighur,  so  that 
the  one  being  known,  the  other  may  be  obtained. 
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Let  PC  and  PG  be  two  meridians,  and  let  C and  G be  the  stations 
at  Carangoolif  and  Curnatighur.  Let  Cs  be  a parallel  of  latitude  at  C, 
meeting  the  meridian  of  Curnatighur  produced,  and  let  CR  be  a great  cir- 
cle perpendicular  to  the  meridian  of  Carangooly  falling  from  that  place, 
till  it  meet  PG  produced  in  R. 

Now  GCR  is  a spheroidical  triangle, 
and  the  chord  of  the  arc  GC  is  aiven 
from  the  thirty-fourth  triangle;  and  since 
the  angle  PGC  is  known,  the  angle  CGR 
is  known,  being  equal  minus  the  ob- 
served angle  at  Curnatighur ^ or  87“  10' 

44",07. — And  by  the  same  reasoning  the 
angle,  GCR  will  be  given,  being  equal 
the  angle  PCR  (90“)  minus  the  observed 
angle  at  Carangooly^  that  is  2°  59'  52",4b. 

— Hence,  by  first  considering  this  as  a 
plane  triangle,  and  taking  the  angle  at 
R,  the  supplement  to  the  other  two,  the 
sides  CR  and  GR  may  be  obtained,  and  used  as  arcs  for  correcting  the 
angles  at  C and  G,  which  will  then  be  2“  59'  52", 2 and  87°  10'  43", 79  re- 
spectively, which  are  the  angles  made  by  the  chords  of  the  arcs  CG  and 
RG  at  C and  G.  Hence  the  supplement  to  these  (89°  49'  24",0l)  will 
be  the  angle  at  R made  by  the  chords  of  the  arcs  RC  and  RG,  From 
these  data  will  be  had  2908 37, 8,  and  = 15228,74  feet. 

But  to  find  the  small  space  Rs  on  the  meridian  of  Curnatighur,  between 
the  perpendicular  arc  and  parallel  from  Carangooly,  let  the  triangle  CPs  be 


P 
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taken  as  a plane  one.  Then  if  to  the  corrected  angle  CRs  (89®  49'  124", 01) 
be  added  the  supplement  to  the  spherical  excess  in  the  triangle  RCG 
(0",5),  we  shall  have  89°  49'  24", 5 1 for  the  angle  sRC,  Draw  R t parallel 
tosC,  meeting  the  meridian  of  Carangooly,  produced  in  t.  Then  since 
the  angles  PtR  and  PsCare  equal  by  construction;  and  the  triangles  sCP, 
CRt  considered  as  plane  ones,  the  angle  CRt  is  equal  half  the  difference 
of  the  angles  PCR  and  PRC,  that  is  = 49' 2r..5.i.)_QO 

Hence  is  given  the  two  angles  CPs,  sCP,  and  the  side  CR,  by  which 
the  small  side  Ps  is  had,  equal  to  448,02  feet,  which,  deducted  from  GR, 
gives  Gs=  14780,72  feet,  equal  to  an  arc  of  2'  26",58  on  the  meridian,  and 
this  is  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  Carangooly  and  Curnatighur. 
Hence  if  the  latitude  oi  ^Carangooly  be  12®  32'  12",27,  that  of  Curnatighur 
will  be  12“  34'  38,85,  and  their  respective  complements  will  be  77®  27' 
47", 73  and  T'7"  25'  21",  15.  Hence  in  the  triangle  PCG,  on  the  spheroid, 
is  given  the  two  sides  PG  and  PC,  the  co-latitudes  of  G and  C,  and  the 
two  observed  angles  PCG  and  PGC. 

Then  as  the  tan.  77“  2d'  34", 44  (half  the  sum  of  the  sides  PG  and  PC) 
- to  tan.  0°  1'  13",29  (half  their  difference)  so  is  tan.  89°  54'  41", 73  (half  the 
sum  of  the  angles),  to  tan.  2®  56'  10",23  (the  half  difference  of  the  angles). 
Therefore  92®  50' 51", 96  and  86®  58' 31 ',5,  will  be  the  angles  at  Curna- 
tighur and  Carangooly,  such  as  would  have  been  observed  on  a sphere,  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  being  the  same.  Then  by  using  these  angles,  with 


* When  tlie  polar  star  ol)servatimis  were  made  at  Carangoohf,  no  <Iouble  aximntlis  could  be 
taken,  and  therefore  the  latitude  of  the  place  was  necessary  to  compute  the  azimuths,  in  order 
to  gel  the  direction  of  the  meridian.  As  I wished  to  deduce  the  latitude  of  Carangoolt/  from  that 
iof  the  observatory  at  Madras,  the  following  method  was  used  to  obtain  it. 

I.et  P be  the  pole,  PT  the  meridiim  of  Trivnndrporinn.  0 the  observatory  af  i\tiidras:;  and 
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the  sides  PC  and  PG,  and  computing  spherically,  the  angle  CPG,  or  dif- 
ference of  longitude,  will  be  48' 47", 75,  with  which,  and  the  side  PC,  or 
co-latitude  of  Carangooly,  in  the  triangle  PCR,  right  angled  at  C,  the 
side  CR  will  be  had  equal  0”  47'  37', 45. 

Now  the  chord  of  this  arc  is  the  distance  CR,  equal  290837,8  feet,  and 
therefore  the  arc  itself  is  290841  feet  nearly.  Hence  47'  37",45  : 290841 
6'0' : 366355,08  feet,  or  61059,2  fathoms  nearly,  which  is  the  length  of 
the  degree  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  at  Carafigooli/ % 

let  C be  the  station  at  Carangooly,  T that  at  Trivandrpoi'vm,  OM  an 
arc  of  a great  circle,  perpendicular  to  PT,  falling  from  the  observatory, 
and  Cm  another  perpendicular  arc  from  Carangooly.  Then  if  the  ratio 
of  the  earth’s  diameters  be  taken  as  1 to  1,003567,  and  the  degree  on 
the  meridian  be  60494  fathoms ; by  using  these  data,  and  computing 
on  the  elliptic  hypothesis,  the  degree  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  12“ 

32"  would  be  60906  fathoms,  which  for  the  present  purpose  is  made 
use  of. 

By  the  triangles,  the  point  O is  east  from  the  meridian  of  Trivandrpo- 
runi  190561,12  feet,  and  north  from  the  perpendicular  at  that  station 
480563,62  feet.  Also  C is  east  63690,8  feet,  and  north  287100,96 
feet,’  from  which,  and  applying  the  above  degrees,  we  shall  have  the 
arc  TM 1®  19'  26",4;  27", 56 ; and  therefore— 31'  58",84. 

Also  OM  3T  17", 13,  Cm=10'  27",42,  and  PO  76°  55'  56",7,  the 
latitude  of  the  observatory  being  13“  04'  09",3. 

Then  in  the  spherical  triangle  POM,  right  angled  at  M,  we  have 
Cos  OM ; Rad  : ; Cos.  PO  : Cos  PM— 76°  55'  48",72,  to  which  add 
the  arc  Mm,  there  will  be  had  Pm— 77°  27'  47", 56,  the  co-latitude  of 
the  point  m. 

Then  again  as  rad.  : Cos  Cm'.'.  Cos  mP'.Cos  PC— 77°  ~T  ^7", 77',  therefore  the  latitude  of 
Ccrangooly  will  be  12“  32'  12", 23. 

* The  ratio  of  the  earth’s  diameters  has  been  determined,  by  using  the  degree  as  brought 
out  here,  and  the  one  ,in  latitude  50°  41',  as  deduced  fron>  the  measured  arc  between  Greenwich 
and  Paris,  which  is  60851  fathoms;  and  these  two  give  the  ratio  of  the  polar  to  the  equatrial 
diameters  to  be  1 ; 1,003567,  supposing  the  earth  to  be  an  ellipsoid. 
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Since  tlie  above  lias  been  written,  the  triangles  derived  from  the  side 
Maumdoor  and  Poonauk,  and  brought  down  westerly  as  fir  as  fVoritty,  have 
been  computed,  and  it  appears  that  the  distance  between  Maumdoor  and 
JVoritty,  which  is  common  to  both  series,  exceeds  the  former 'by  6,9  feet  : 
so  that  the  mean  of  thp  two,  eqiial  133485,0  feet,  has  been  taken  for  ob- 
taining  anew  both  the  meridional  and  perpendicular  arcs;  the  farmer  of 
which  is  574337,04  feet,  and  the  latter  290848,5  feet ; whence  the  degree 
on  the  meridian  will  be  had  6049-5  fathoms  nearly,  and  the  degree  perpen- 
dicular to  the  meridian  at  Carangooly  6l06l  fathoms  nearl3^ 


The  difference  of  6,9  feet  is  more  than  what  I expected,  but  it  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  angles  in  the  great  triangle, 
Maumdoor,' Mullapode,  and  Poonauk.  , But  as  it  appears  that  the  side  Mulla- 
pode  and  Maumdoor  has  been  in  excess,  and  the  side  Poonauk  Muum- 
i/oer  in  defect,  it  must  follow  that  the  mean  distance  of  Maumdoor 
Woritty,  brought  out  by  triangles  derived  from  these  two  sides,  must 
be  very  near  the  truth. 


Now  this  latitude  has  been  made  use  of  to  find  the  latitude  of  Cnrnafiglmr,  and  tiie  same  process 
has  been  followed  for  finding  tlie  length  of  a degree  on  the  perpendicular  in  the  latitude  of  Caj  an- 
g-oofj/ as  is  here  given ; and  that  degree  taken,  with  the  easting  of  the  observatory  from  the  meri- 
dian of  Cffrangfoo/^  to  compute  the  latitude  a second  time,  which  came  out  12°  32'  12  ",27,  and  is 
here  ap))Iied  for  re-computing  the  perpendicular  degree:  but  t'le  difference  is  too  tritiing  to  affe,  t 
the  difference  of  longitude,  and  therefore  the  degree  comes  out  the  same. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice,  that  the  distance  of  the  observatory  from  the  meridian  of  Tri- 
vandepoorum  being  so  trifling,  no  spheroidal  correction  has  been  thought  reijuisite  for  obtaining 
the  latitude  of  the  point  M,  and  much  less  for  that"  of  C. 
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VI. 

On  the  Hindu  Systems  of  Astronomy,  and  their  connection  with  History 

in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

BY  J.  BENTLEY,  ESQ. 

TN  my  last  paper  on  the  antiquity  of  iheSurya  Siddhanta,  published  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  I endeavoured  to  explain,  in  as 
simple  a manner  as  possible,  the  principles  on  which  the  Hindu  artificial  sys- 
tems of  astronomy  are  founded.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  postponed  the 
present  paper  until  I should  procure  several  valuable  works,  which,  through 
the  assistance  of  my  friends,  I am  endeavouring  to  collect  from  different 
parts,  which  would  enable  me  to  give  a more  perfect  and  satisfactory  account 
of  the  ancient  astronomy  and  history  of  India,  than  I can  at  present;  hut 
having  lately,  by  chance,  seen  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
wherein  the  writer  has  thought  proper  to  attack  my  last  paper,  I feel  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  come  forward  as  early  ns  possible,  to  repel  his  observations, 
and  to  shew  how  little  he  is  acquainted  with  the  matters  he  pretends  to  review. 

The  Reviewer  says — 

“ Mr.  Bentley  appears  to  be  a mathematician  of  considerable  industry 
“and  merit.  In  this  disquisition  he  has  supplied  some  instructive  observa- 
“ tions  on  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  astronomy,  and  on  the  manner  in 
“ which  their  cycles  were  or  might  have  been  formed ; he  has  also  ex- 
“ hibited  useful  formulse,  shewing  their  application  in  discovering  the  actual 
“ position  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
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“ Ilis  discussion  relative  to  the  antiquity  of  i\\Q  Surya  Siddhanta,'m\o\\es 
*'•  points  of  the  utmost  importance;  no  less,  indeed,  than  whether  the  whole  of 
“ the  Sanscrit  literature  shall  be  considered  as  the  spurious  production  of  a 
“ recent  age,  or  genuine  monuments  of  primeval  times.  We  shall  endeavour 
“ to  do  justice  to  his  formidable  attack  on  the  Inaian  gymnosophists. 

‘‘  I’he  Surya  Siddhanta  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  astro- 
“ nominal  treatise  the  Hindus  have ; and,  according  to  their  notions,  was  re- 
“ ceived  by  divine  revelation  2,164,899  years  ago.  But  the  mean  result  of 
“ calculations,  from  ten  different  data  afforded  by  that  work,  and  on  its  own 
“ principles  of  assuming  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  have  been 
“ accurately  observed  at  the  time  it  was  written,  gives  only  731  for  the  date 
“ of  its  composition,  or  the  year  of  our  Lord  1068.  But,  independent  of  all 
“ calculations,  an  astronomical  work,  entitled  the  Bhaswotee,  was  composed 
“ 700  years  ago  by  Sotonund,  who,  according  to  Hindu  accounts,  was  a 
“ pupil  of  Vaiia'ha  Mihira.  The  commentary  on  this  treatise  declares, 
“ that  Vara'h  A was  the  author  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta.  Therefore  any  Hindu 
“ work,  in  which  the  name  of  Vara'ha,  or  his  system,  is  mentioned,  must 
“ evidently  be  modern,  and  this  circumstance  alone  totally  destroys  the  pre- 
“ tended  antiquity  of  many  of  the  Purans  and  other  books,  which,  through 
“ the  artifices  of  the  Brdhminical  tribe,  have  been  hitherto  deemed  the  most 
“ ancient  in  existence.  Now  all  the  otlier  astronomical  works  Mr.  Bentley 
“ has  seen,  adopt  the  system  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta  by  Vara'ha*. 

A work  ascribed  to  Parasara,  a philosopher,  who  is  supposed  to  have 

* Tins  must  ba  a niisrepresenfation  of  the  Reviewer,  see  page  546,  547,  of  Vol.  VI.  where  I 
have  meutiuned  and  described  other  systems.  J.  B. 
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“ lived  before  the  Vedas  were  arr  uiged  in  tlieir  present  form,  exhibits  a 
“ still  more  manifest  proof  of  forgery,  since  one  of  the  formulae  it  exhibits 
mentions  the  aeraof  Saca,  which  began  Anno  Domini  78.” 

After  giving'  this  outline,  which  is  very  defective  in  many  respects, 
the  lleviewcr  commences  his  attack  as  follows: — • 

“ It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  tliat  the  circumstances  so  forcibly  stated, 
“ by  no  means  justify  the  sweeping  inference  deduced  by  our  author.  Vara - 
“ HA  Mi  1 IRA  was  never  considered  as  an  ancient  writer  ; and  is  supposed, 
“ by  Sir  William  Jones,  to  have  flourished  A.  D.  499-  That  lie  was  the 
“ author  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta,  rests  on  the  single  authority  of  the  com- 
“ mentator  of  the  Bliuswotce,  a work  which  seems  to  have  been  composed 
“ in  Siam ; though  we  greatly  wish  Mr.  Bentley  had  imitated  Sir  Wil- 
“ LIAM  Jones,  on  such  occasions,  by  inserting  the  original  passage.  But 
“ on  what  authority  does  our  author  assume,  tliat  the  Calpa,  or  cycle  of 
“ Vara'ha,  is  that  of  V^ara'ha  Mihira,  the  modern  astronomer?  We 
“ find  the  Hindu  cycles  always  distinguished  by  the  names  of  different 
“ Deities.  There  is  the  Devi  Calpa,  the  Su'rya  Calpa;  the  present  is  the 
“ Vishxa;  Calpa,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  Vara'ha  Calpa  de- 
“ iived  that  designation  from  the  Vara'ha  Avatar,  or  incarnation  of  Vish- 
“ Nu,  in  the  form  of  a Boar,  as  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  natives. 

Now  the  name  of  Vara'ha  Mihira  unquestionably  does  not  occur  in 
“ the  Varans,  or  in  any  work  pretending  to  antiquity  ; and  we  have  seen 
in  what  light  we  are  to  consider  the  Vara'ha  Calpa." 

That  Vara'ha  Mihira  was  the  author  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta,  does  not 
rest  upon  the  single  authority  of  the  commentator  on  the  Bliaswotee,  but  on 
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sev’eral  undeniable  facts, — it  is  clearly  shewn  by  the  other  works  of  Vara'ha, 
which  bear  his  name,  one  of  which,  the  Jatacdrnava,  (Jatokarnovo)  is 
compared  with  the  Surya'Siddhcinta,  at  page  573,  72.  Nay,  the  very  cir- 

cumstance to  which  the  Reviewer  himself  alludes  above,  of  Vara'ha  being 
supposed  to  hav’^e  flourished  A.  D.  499,  ought  to  have  led  him  to  the  same 
conclusion.  For  why  is  Vara'ha  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  A.  D.  499  ? 
Because  he  had  fixed  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  beginning  of  that 

I 

year,  and  settled  the  rate  of  precession  to  be  from  thence  computed  at  54"  an- 
nually : Now  this  is  absolutely  the  case  in  the  Surya  Siddh/mta,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  other  works  of  Vara'ha  ; and  the  same  system,  motions,  and  positions 
of  the  planets,  given  by  that  astronomer  in  those  works  which  bear  his  name, 
are  likewise  the  same  in  the  Surya  Siddhmta.  But,  independent  of  all  these 
undeniable  facts,  there  is  not  a Hindu  astronomer,  who  has  the  smallest  pre- 
tension to  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  astronomy  in  India,  that  does  not 
know  that  Vara'ha  was  the  real  author  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta,  and  not  only 
of  that  work,  but  also  of  the  Brahma  Siddhdnta,-  the  Soma  Siddhdnta,  the  Va- 
sishta  Siddhdnta,  and  the  Paulastya  Siddhdnta,  which  are  called  the  five  Sid- 
dhdntas  of  Vara'ha  Mihira  ; and  in  allusion  to  which,  one  or  more  single 
works  have  been  written  under  the  title  of  “ Pancha  Siddhdnta,"  as  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  essential  parts  of  the  five  Siddhdntas  of  Vara'ha. 

The  Hindus,  in  general,  know  very  little  about  the  time  in  which  Vara'ha 
flourished.  Some  refer  him  to  the  tera  of  Vickamaditva,  or  fifty -six 
years  before  Christ,  while  others,  from  the  circumstances  abovementioned, 
refer  him  to  A.  I).  499,  which  shew  how  little  they  know  of  the  real  time 
he  lived  in,  which  was  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  years  ago. 


W.ith  respect  to  the  different  systems  of  astronomy  which  have  been 
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framed  from  time  to  time,  there  are  but  tliree  now  generally  known,  all  of 
them  modern.  The  first  is  the  Bra'uma  Calpa,  invented  by  Bra'iima  Gup- 
ta, near  1300  years  ago;  the  second,  the  Padma  Calpa,  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  a person  of  the  name  of  Sri  Dhaua  Padma,  or  Sai  Dhaka 
Padma  Na'bwa,  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  years  ago ; and  the  third 
and  last,  the  Vara'ha  Calpa,  invented  by  Vara'ha  Mihira,  between  s^vcn 
and  eight  hundred  years  ago.  Hence  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  different  sys- 
tems bear  the  names  of  their  inventors,  and  not  of  the  Deities;  for  there  is 
no  such  Deity  as  Padma,  though  there  is  a system  of  that  name;  therefore 
it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  candid  mind,  that  these  real  systems 
of  the  astronomers,  were  the  basis  on  which  the  writers  of  Hindu  romance, 
or  modern  Purdnas,  erected  their  ideal  ones  of  the  Bra'uma  Calpa,  the 
Padma  Calpa,  and  the  Vara'ha  Calpa ; the  two  first  of  which  they  fanci- 
fully represent  as  past,  and  assert  that  we  are  now  in  the  third  or  last.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  none  of  these  artificial  systems  are  yet  expired  (except 
in  the  klea  of  visionaries),  nor  will  be  for  many  millions  of  years  to  come. 


The  number  of  years  now  elapsed  of  the  first,  . . . =197^2948903 

And  there  are  yet  to  expire, 2347051095 

The  years  elapsed  of  the  of  Vara'ha,  . . . =1955884905 

And  there  remain  yet  to  expire, 2364115095 


As  to  the  systems  which  were  in  use  before  the  invention  of  these  modern 
ones,  and  by  which  the  Hindus  regulated  their  history  in  ancient  times,  I 
shall  notice  them  in  their  proper  place. 

I have  nothing  to  do  with  visionary  dreams  of  antiquity,  nor  with  the 
ideal  systems  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  my  object  is  truth.  The  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  says,  there  is  the  Devi  Calpa,  theSuRYA  Calpa,  and  the  Vishnu 
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Calpa;  yes,  and  a great  many-  move,  which  he  will  find  in  the  Tantras  and 
other  books  of  the  Hindus;  as  the  Gan'es'a  Calpa,  the  Pitri  Calpa,  the 
Sa'nti  Calpa,  &c.  But  are  these  astrononomical  systems?  And  if  they  are, 
upon  what  authority  does  he  give  them  as  such  ? For  he  does  not  vouchsafe 
to  inform  his  readers  where  he  found  them.  I am  afraid  the  Reviewer  has  mis- 
taken the  sense  of  the  word  Calpa,  which  he  will  find  to  have  many  meanings. 
The /f/V/r/w  astronomers  whom  I have  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  who  cer- 
tainly are  the  best  judges  in  matters  of  this  nature,  positively  deny  that  there 
are  any  such  systems  as  mentioned  by  the  Reviewer;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  imply  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  particular  form  of  worship  directed 
for  each  Deity,  &c.  * and  are  to  be  found,  in  that  sense  only,  in  the  Tantras,  &c. 
Hence  the  reader  may  easily  see  in  what  light  the  Devi  Calpa,  the  Su'rva 
Calpa,  and  the  Vishnu  Calpa,  of  the  Reviewer,  are  to  be  considered. 

No  astronomical  s}'stem  can  possibly  have  a name  before  it  is  invented : 
and  whether  such  system  is  called  by  the  name  of  its  inventor,  or  whether 
fancy  or  caprice  may  call  it  by  the’ name  of  any  Deity,  flower,  mountain, 
or  any  thing  else,  still  this  can  make  no  difference  whatever  with  respect 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  time  in  which  the  system  was  framed.  If,  therefore, 
the  time  in  which  any  system  was  framed  be  known,  (either  from  that  of 
the  inventor,  or  from  the  positions  of  the  planets  or  other  data,  given  in 
such  system,)  then  I say,  that  any  book  in  which  the  name  of  that  jiarticular 
system  is  mentioned,  cannot  possibly  be  older  than  the  time  th.e  system 
was  framed  and  obtained  its  name. 

That  system  which  is  contained  in  the  Sun/a  Siddlidntn  (though  ori- 
ginally invented  by  Vara'iia  Miuira),  is  now  most  certainly  called  the 

* Some  writers  of  romance  may  have  adopted  these  names  as  so  many  systems,  but  they  iiave 
nothing  to  do  witir  real  history  or  astrouomy. 
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Calpa  of  Vara'ha,  or  of  the  Boar;  but  whether  that  system  obtained  its 
present  name  from  the  inventor,  or  whether  fancy  has  had  any  share  in  it 
since,  still  this  can  make  no  difference,  as  it  can  neither  encrease  nor  di- 
minish the  antiquity  of  the  system ; which,  from  computations  founded 
on  undeniable  principles,  I have  shewn  and  demonstrated  to  be  only  be- 
tween seven  and  eight 'hundred  years  old;  and  this  I maintain  to  be  true, 
whether  Vara'ha  Mihira  was  the  inventor  of  the  system  or  not. 

/ 

Now  since  this  system,  called  the  Calpa  of  Vara'ha,  or  of  the  Boar,  has 
been  framed  only  between  seven  and 'eight  hundred  years,  it  follows  indu- 
bitably that  any  work  in  which  the  Calpa  is  mentioned,  cannot  possibly  be. 
older  than  the  time  of  its  invention,  but  may  be  considerably  less. 

It  was  not  necessary  that  the  name  of  Vara'ha  Mihira  should  occur 
in  the  Purdnas,  to  prove  them  modern;  for,  putting  Vara'ha  and  his 
system  altogether  out  of  the  question,  yet  still  the  names,  not  only  of  the 
princes  in  whose  reigns  he  lived,  but  also  of  several  others,  down  to  the 
last  Mahomedan  conquest,  with  the  years  of  each  reign,  are  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  Purdnas;  a most  certain  proof,  that  these  works  are  not  the  ge- 
nuine monuments  of  primeval  times,  as  imagined  by  the  Reviewer. 

The  Reviewer  again  says ; — 

“ The  mention  of  the  era  of  Saca^  in  a work  attributed  to  Para'sara, 
“ is  only  decisive  against  the  passage ; for  we  are  satisfied,  no  work  of 
“ great  antiquity  can  exist  in  a country  where  the  art  of  printing  is  un- 
“ known,  free  from  interpolation.  Tlie  institutes  of  Timur  are  now  ac- 
VoL.  VIII.  D d 
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“ knowledged  to  be  genuine,  and  written  under  the  direction  of  that  con- 
“ queror,  though  they  are  found  to  contain  an  account  of  his  o\vn  death. 
“ Some  copyist  of  the  Cris'i  Parasara  was  acquainted  with  an  useful  formulje 
“ v\liich  he  injudiciously  inserted  in  what  he  considered  its  proj)er  place: 
“ did  our  limits  permit,  we  could  distinctly  prove,  from  considerations  un- 
“ connected  with  astronomy,  that  the  high  antiquity  attributed  to  nic  Hindu 

records  is  founded  on  evidence  of  a nature  almost  conclusive.” 

It  would  appear  then,  if  my  pandit,  ox  ^wy  Brahmen,  should  take  it 
into  his  head  to  compose  a book,  and  father  it  on  some  ancient  philosopher, 
or  Rishi,  but,  from  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  he  should  introduce  some  mo- 
dern exj)ressions  into  it,  that,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Reviewer,  the 
words  by  which  the  forgery  would  be  detected  are  to  be  considered  as  in- 
terpolations only,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  genuine,  though  a downright 
imposition.  It  seems  the  Reviewer  is  not  aware  of  the  difference  between 
the  style  of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  moderns,  by  which  we  can  in  some 
measure  fonn  an  opinion  whether  a work  is  forged  or  not.  Neither  does  he 
seem  to  be  aware  that,  if  an  ancient  work  is  interpolated  by  some  modern 
copyist,  several  other  copies  ought  to  be  found  free  from  the  interpolation. 

Para'sara  is  supposed  to  have  lived  near  SOOOyears  ago,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  era  of  Saca  there  were  about  1300  years,  during  which  a great 
number  of  copies  of  the  Crishi  Parasara  might  have  been  written  in  different 
parts  of  India;  yet  no  copy  has  been  ever  yet  seen,  that  does  not  contain  the 
passages  alluded  to.  But  independent  of  this  fact,  (which  is  a strong  proof 
of  the  whole  being  a modern  forgery)  the  style  of  Para'sara,  according  to 
Sir  William  Jones,  resembles  that  of  the  Veda,  whereas  that  of  theCm/i/ 
Parasara  has  not  the  most  distant  similitude ; and,  according  to  the  infor- 
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mation  which  1 received  respecting  it,  was  composed  by  a pandit,  not  a great 
many  years  ago,  at  Nudeka.  We  know  to  a certainty,  that  books  have  been 
ushered  into  the  world  under  different  titles,  as  if  written  by  different 
people,  and  at  different  periods  immensely  distant  from  each  other,  though 
composed  by  one  person  only.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  five  Sid- 
dhdntas  of  Vara'ha. 

The  most  candid  part  of  the  Hindus,  indeed,  will  acknowledge,  that  lite- 
rary forgeries  are  thus  frequently  committed;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  en- 
deavour to  palliate  it  by  saying,  that  men  are  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so, 
in  consequence  of  the  depravity  of  the  age  we  live  in,  which  can  relish  no- 
thing but  what  is  supposed  to  bear  the  stamp  or  appearance  of  antiquit}\ 
Hence,  they  say,  learned  men  are  sometimes  under  the  necessity  of  fathering 
their  works  on  the  sages  of  antiquity,  to  obtain  a due  respect  and  attention 
to  their  precepts,  which,  otherwise,  would  not  be  attended  to.  And  with 
respect  to  modern  names  or  expressions  occurring  in  such  books,  they  are  con- 
sidered by  the  generality  of  the  Hindus,  rather  as  indubitable  proofs  of  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  which  they  firmly  believe  their  ancient  sages  possessed,  than 
as  marks  of  forgery  or  interpolation.  Hence  every  species  of  literary  im- 
position may  be  committed  without  the  smallest  danger  of  detection. 

"With  respect  to  those  considerations  unconnected  with  astronomy,  from 
which  the  Reviewer  says  he  could- distinctly  prove,  “ that  the  high  anti- 
“ quity  attributed  to  the  Hindu  records  is  founded  on  evidence  of  a nature 
“ almost  conclusive,”  we  wish  he  had  stated  those  weighty  considerations,  or 
told  us  where  we  might  find  them ; for  the  astronomers  and  others  now 
engaged  in  investigating  the  antiquities,  arts,  and  sciences  of  India,  are  un- 
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willing  to  take  his  ipse  dixit  for  it;  particularly  as  he  had  but  the  moment 
before  totally  destroyed  the  credibility  of  those  very  records  he  would  wish 
to  support,  by  saying,  that  “ no  work  of  any  great  antiquity  can  exist  in  a 
“ country  where  the  art  of  printing  is  unknown,  free  from  interpolation.” 
How  is  it  possible  then,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  ancient  records, 
when  every  line  of  them  may  be  interpolated?  who  can  pretend  to  judge  of 
those  parts  which  are  genuine,  and  those  which  are  not?  for  certainly  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a part  that  is  interpolated  should  have  any  date  or  mark 
annexed  to  it,  by  which  it  might  be  known;  therefore  the  authenticity 
of  works  so  interpolated,  must  be  as  fully  to  all  intents  and  purposes  de- 
stroyed, as  if  the  whole  were  an  actual  forgery. 

The  Reviewer  should  only  judge  for  himself, — for  that  evidence  which 
he  may  tliink  is  of  a nature  almost  conclusive,  may  be  no  evidence  at  all  to 
others.  And  I am  afraid,  that  unless  h\s  gymnosophists  find  a better  advo- 
cate in  their  cause,  their  pretensions  to  superior  antiquity,  to  arts,  and 
to  sciences,  must  soon  fall  to  the  ground. 

Lastly,  the  Reviewer  says, 

“ By  exhibiting  the  mean  result  only,  we  have  given  Mr.  Bentley’s 
“ argument  an  advantage  to  which  it  is  not  entitled;  the  individual  results 
“ from  each  of  the  ten  data  vary  from  yOO  to  1100  years  for  the  age  of  the 
“ Surya  Siddhanta.  Hence  the  only  legitimate  inference  that  can  be  deduced, 

is  either  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  so  inaccurately  observed  by  the  au- 
“ thor  as  to  furnish  no  basis  for  calculation,  or  that  the  observations  were 
" made  at  a period  prodigiously  anterior  to  that  assumed  by  Mr.  Bentley. 

The  first  alone  is  admissible,  and  in  that  we  are  disposed  to  acquiesce.” 
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Lest,  however,  his  readers  should  not  be  inclined  to  admit  of  such  a 
conclusion,  he  endeavours  to  throw  a suspicion  on  the  wliole,  thus ; 

“ But  when  it  is  recollected  how  many  collations,  researclies,  and  inge- 
“ nious  conjectures  have  been  requisite  to  restore  Gree/t  and  Roman  writers 
“ to  their  pristine  sense,  some- enquiry  would  be  necessary  respecting  the 
“ manuscript  used  by  Mr.  Bentley,  and  the  certainty  of  his  comprehending 
“ his  text,  which  he  interj)rets  differently  from  his  instructors.  At  present 
“ Mr  B ENTLEY  is  involved  in  the  following  dilemma,  either  that  the  obsei- 
“ vations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  contained  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta  are  wholly 
“ erroneous,  or  that  they  were  not  made  at  the  period  he  conjectures.” 

The  Reviewer  had  it  fully  in  his  power  to  have  ascertained  the  fact, 
whether  the  copy  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  in  my  possession,  was  correct  or 
not,  by  merely  referring  to  a paper  of  Mr.  Davis,  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  page  232.  He  might  have  calculated  the  places  of 
the  planets  from  the  numbers  there  exhibited,  and  compared  them  with 
those  given  by  me;  which  would  have  shewn  him  whether  I deviated  from 
my  instructors  or  not.  If  he  found  that  I had  committed  a material  error, 
or  deviated  from  truth,  he  would  then  have  been  justified  in  exposing  it  to 
the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  found  that  it  was  right,  it  would 
have  been  equally  his  duty  to  have  candidly  acknowledged  it.  For,  a.s 
Pope  very  justly  says,  respecting  the  moral  qualities  of  a good  Critic: 

Tis  not  enough  -wit,  art,  and  LEARNING  join ; 

In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candour  shine. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  but  too  often 
the  case,  and  that  men  suffer  their  judgment  to  be  biassed  by  their  pre^ 
judices.  V 
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By  exhibiting  the  mean  result  of  ten  different  operations*,  viz.  731  years 
for  the  age  of  the  S/oya  Siddhdnta,  the  Reviewer  conceived  he  did  me  more 
justice  than  I was  entitled  to;  and  therefore,  to  counteract  it,  as  he  thought, 
instead  of  giving  the  whole  of  the  different  results,  from  which  his  readers 
would  be  enabled  to  form  a just  opinion,  he  makes  choice  of  the  two  ex- 
treme results,  as  differing  most  from  the  mean,  and  concludes  from  thence, 
that  either  the  heavenly  bodies  were  so  inaccurately  observed  by  the  author 
as  to  furnish  no  basis  for  calculation,  or  that  the  observations  were  made 
at  a period  prodigiously  anterior  to  that  given  by  me. 

Now,  it  must  be  immediately  apparent  to  any  man  of  common  sense, 
that  by  taking  the  two  extreme  results  only,  no  other  inference  could,  con- 
sistently with  truth,  be  drawn  from  thence,  but  that  the  work  must  have 
been  written  at  some  period  between  these  extremes  ; the  mean  of  which 
years. 

In  computations,  depending  on  a number  of  observations,  it  is  well  known 
that  astronomers  reject  such  as  are  found  to  differ  most  from  the  mean  re- 
sult; for,  in  all  cases,  some  of  the  data,  from  their  nature,  will  be  more  er- 

* These  were  the  results  wliich  the  Reviewer  ought  to  have  given  his  readers. 


Moon’s  apogee,  gave 605  years 

Moon’s  node,  580 

Sun’s  apogee,  1105 

Venus, 86o 

Mars,  340 

Moon, 759 

Jupiter, 875  

Saturn,  805  

Mars’s  aphelion, 641 

Length  of  the  year,  736 


Mean  age, 


731 
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rone'^  iS,  and  less  to  be  depended  on  tlian  others.  Had  the  Edinburgh  lle- 
vie 'ver,  therefore,  adopted  this  j)lan,  and  rejected  the  extremes,  1105  and 
3 to,  as  too  incorrect,  no  fault  whatever  could  be  found  with  him  for 
s.)  doing;  for  the  remaining  eight  results  would  still  have  been  more  than 
s ifficient  to  answer  the  purpose  required.  - 

But  his  views,  as  may  be  easily  seen,  were  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to 
discredit  any  investigation  that  should  in  the  smallest  degree  tend  to  open, 
the  eyes  of  the  public  with  respect  to  the  true  antiquity  of  Hindu  books; 
and  therefore  he- asserts,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  must  have  been  so  inac- 
curately observed  by  the  author,  as  to  furnish  no  basis  for  calculation,  or 
that  the  observations  were  made  at  a period  prodigiously  anterior  to  that 
assigned  by  me.  Why  did  he  not  point  out  what  these  errors  were,  that 
his  readers  might  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  assertions? 

But  in  order  to  shew  the  fallaey  of  the  Reviewer’s  argument,  let  us  en- 
deavour, if  possible,  to  ascertain  tlie  quantity  of  the  errors  from  the  years 
only,  on  which  the  R,eviewer  grounds  his  notions. 

■ The  years  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  error  in  the  position  of  the  planet, 
at  a certain  instant,  by  the  error  in  the  mean  annual  motion,  which,  by  its 
gradual  accumulation,  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  error  in  position. 
Therefore,  suppose  we  denote  the  error  in  position  by  .r,  and  that  in  the 
mean  annual  motion  by  y,  and  that  ^=1105;  it  is  required  from  thence, 
to  determine  the  quantities  x and  y,  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  would 
Wish  to  make  his  readers  believe,  must  be  so  extraordinarily  great  as  to 
leave  no  basis  for  calculation:  I say  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  nor  does 
the  nature  of  the  case  admit  of  such  an  unjust  inference.  Ror  any  two 
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quantities  whatever,  whether  large  or  small,  that  are  in  the  proportion 
of  1 ; 1 105,  will  give  the  same  quotient.  Thus,  suppose  ct’=l  105  minutes, 
anclj/=l  minute,  then,  2-i^=no5.  Again,  suppose  cr=ll05  seconds, 
and?/=:l  second,  then,  i-i^'=il05,  as  before.  Or,  suppose cr=221",  and 
y—0,  2",  then,  -a i £05,  as  before.  Hence  it  evidently  follows,  that  as 
1105  may  be  deduced  from  any  two  quantities,  however  small,  that  are 
in  the  proportion  of  1 ; 1105,  so  may  340  from  any  other  tw-o  quantities 
whatever,  small  or  large,  that  are  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 340.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  heighth  of  absurdity  to  pretend  to  draw  any  conclusion 
rela'tive  to  the  supposed  quantity  of  error  from  the  years  exhibited;  and 
if  we  wish  to  shew  the  errors,  it  must  be  done  by  a direct  computation, 
and  not  by  ideal  notions  or  sophistry. 

The  Reviewer  perhaps  conceived  that  all  the  results  should  come  out 
exactly  the  same ; if  so,  it  is  more  than  he  had  a right  to  expect  from 
the  most  correct  European  tables  extant.  If  we  examine  the  second  edi- 
tion of  La  Lande’s  tables,  we  shall  find  that  one  of  the  data  will 
give  us  318  years  for  the  age  of  it,  and  another  243  years : but  would 
this  be  a sufficient  ground  to  assert,  that  either  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
so  inaccurately  observed  by  the  author  as  to  furnish  no  basis  for  calcula- 
tion, or  that  the  observations  were  made  at  a period  prodigiously  anterior 
to  that  assigned  to  La  Lande’s  second  edition?  The  error  from  which 
the  243  years  arise,  only  amount  to  about  one  minute  and  half,  which 
may  shew  the  Reviewer,  that  he  is  not  to  assume  the  quantity  of  the  error 
from  the  number  of  years.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  astronomical  tables  in 
existence,  that  do  not  contain  errors,  but  these  errors  are  always  less  at 
or  near  the  time  the  work  is  written  than  at  any  distant  period  what- 
ever. Therefore,  to  put  this  matter  out  of  dispute,  I shall  exhibit,  in  the 
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following  table,  the  errors  in  the  Surya  Siddhdnta,  with  regard  -to  the 
places  of  the  planets,  &c.  at  different  periods,  by  which  may  be  known, 
by  inspection  only,  the  period  of  time  at  or  near  which  it  was  written. 


TABLE  of  the  errors  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  xvith  respect  to  the  places  of 
the  Planets,  S^c.  at  the  undermentioned  periods. 


Planets,  Sfc. 

B.  C.  3102.* 

A.  C.  499- 

A.  C.  999- 

A.  C.  1499- 

A.C.  5099. 

\ 

Moon,  

0 t U 

5 52  34— 

0 ' " 

0 20  14— 

o / */ 

0 01  02  — 

0 f n 

0 07  39+ 

0 t » 

3 43  37  + 

apogee,  • • • • 

30  11  25  — 

4 52  53  — 

1 21  59- 

2 09  56+ 

27  27  28  + 

node, 

23  37  31  + 

3 56  06+ 

1 12  01  + 

1 32  04— 

21  13  29— 

Venus, 

32  43  36— 

3 33  41  — 

0 29  22  + 

4 32  25  + 

33  42  20  + 

Mars,  

12  05  42  + 

2 32  42  + 

1 13  08  + 

0 o6  27— 

9 39  27- 

aphel. 

9 47  00  + 

1 30  50  + 

0 21  55  + 

0 47  00— 

9 03  11  — 

Jupiter,  

17  12  36— 

1 48  56— 

0 24  20  + 

2 38  36  + 

18  01  45  + 

SaTURNj  

21  25  43  + 

2 50  09  + 

0 03  33  — 

2 54  05  — 

21  36  57— 

Sun’s  apogee,  •••• 

3 15  53  + 

0 05  45  — 

0 33  45  — 

1 01  45  — 

4 23  22  — 

* 

B.  C.  Before  Christ. — A.  C.  After  Christ. 

By  comparing  the  errors  given  in  the  preceding  table  at  the  different  pe- 
riods, with  each  other,  it  will  appear,  that  they  were  least  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  years  ago;  which  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  Surya  Siddhdn- 
ta was  written  at  or  near  that  time.  For  all  astronomical  works,  whether 
founded  on  real  or  artificial  systems,  must  necessarily  give  the  positions  of 
the  planets  nearer  the  truth,  at  or  about  the  time  in  which  they  were  originally 
framed,  than  at  any  other  distant  period  whatever,  either  before  or  after. 

With  respect  to  the  errors  in  the  places  of  the  planets,  as  computed  from- 
the  Surya  Siddhdnta,  they  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  incorrect  observations; 
VoL.  VIII.  E e 
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for  they  principally  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  artificial  system  adopted  by 
the  author,  which  did  not  admit  of  a nearer  approach  to  truth;  in  order  to 
explain  which,  it  is  necessary  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  Hindu  artificial  sys- 
tems, the  astronomers  fix  on  a point  of  time  back  as  an  epoch,  at  which 
they  assume  the  planets,  &c.  to  have  been  in  a line  of  mean  conjunction  in 
the  beginning  Aries  in  the  Hindu  sphere.  But  as  no  period  can  be  found, 
at  which  the  planets  were  actually  in  a line  of  mean  conjunction,  it  must 
be  obvious,  that  the  motions  requisite  to  give  the  mean  places  of  the 
planets  when  the  system  is  framed,  commencing  from  any  such  assumed 
epoch  of  mean  conjunction,  must  deviate  more  or  less  from  the  truth. 
For  the  mean  motions  of  such  of  the  planets  as  were  actually  passed  the 
position  assumed,  will  come  out  greater,  and  those  that  fell  short  of  it'less 
than  the  truth,  in  proportion  to  the  differences  between  the  real  and  as- 
sumed mean  places. 

Thus  : — suppose  « to  be  the  number  of  years  expired  from  the  assumed 
epoch  of  mean  conjunction  at  the  time  the  system  is  framed,  and  let  Mht 
the  real  mean  annual  motion  of  a planet  deduced  from  observations  or  other- 
wise; then  M x n,  would  be  the  mean  place  of  the  planet  at  the  end  of  n years 
/ from  the  epoch  of  assumed  mean  conjunction,  provided  the  planet  was  in 
the  position  assumed.  But  if  M x n,  was  found  to  exceed  or  fall  short  of 
the  real  mean  place  of  the  planet  at  the  end  of  n years,  then  it  is  evident, 
that  the  planet  was  not  in  the  position  assumed  at  the  epoch,  and  the  motion 
must  be  encreased  or  diminished  accordingly,  so  as  to  make  it  give  the  real 
mean  position  of  the  planet; — for  instance,  suppose  that  M x w,  fell  short  of 
the  real  position  of  the  planet  at  the  end  of  n years,  by  the  quantity  r/,-^then 
M +-f , would  be  the  mean  annual  motion  required ; but  if  x exceeded 
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the  real  mean  place  by  the  quantity  d,  then  M would  be  the  motion 

required.  Hence,  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  mean  annual  motions  deduced 
on  these  principles,  must  be  always  affected  by  tlie  differences  between  the 
real  mean  places  of  the  planets,  and  that  assumed  at  the  epoch. 

The  motions  requisite  to  give  the  real  mean  places  of  the  planets  being  as- 
certained, the  astronomer  in  the  next  place  assumes,  at  pleasure,  any  con- 
venient cycle  of  years,  and  assigns  the  number  of  revolutions  of  each  planet 
in  that  cycle.  ^ 

In  computing  the  number  of  revolutions  of  each  planet,  in  order  to  avoid 
fractions,  he  rejects  such  as  are  less  than  six  signs,  as  of  no  consequence; 
and,  for  the  rest,  he  takes  the  next  greater  entire  number.  Unless  he 
may  deem  it  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  encrease  or  diminish  a little 
the  motions ; in  which  case,  though  the  fraction  may  be  under  six  signs, 
he  may  take  the  next  higher  number  to  encrease  the  motion,  or  if  above 
six  signs,  he  may  reject  it,  to  diminish  the  motion. 

From  the  revolutions  thus  obtained,  the  mean  places  of  the  planets  in 
the  heavens  are  determined  by  the  following  proportion  : — 

As  the  number  of  years  in  the  cycle  assumed, 

Is  to  the  revolutions  of  any  planet  in  that  cycle ; 

So  is  the  time  expired  fi'om  the  epoch  assumed, 

To  the  planets  mean  longitude. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  the  system  given  in  the  Surya 
Siddhdnta,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  planets,  is  founded,  and  which  I shall 
now  proceed  to  demonstrate. 
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- According  to  the  Surya  Siddhhita,  the  planets  are  assumed  to  have  been 
in  a line  of  mean  conjunction  in  the  first  point  of  Aides  in  the  Hindu 
sphere,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cali  Yug ; I shall  therefore  carry  back  the 
calculation  to  that  time,  in  order  to  shew  more  clearly,  the  actual  differences 
between  the  real  mean  places  of  the  planets  at  that  period,  and  that  which 
was  assumed,  and  the  consequent  effect  thereof  on  the  mean  annual  mo- 
tions thence  deduced. 

The  year  4900  of  the  Cali  Yug,  ended  on  the  12th  of  April  1799>  at  forty- 
five  minutes  forty -four  seconds  past  nine,  P.  M.  on  the  meridian  of  Lanka; 
or  fifty-one  minutes  forty  seconds  past  four,  P.  M.  on  the  merklian  of 
Paris.  The  mean  places  of  the  planets  at  that  instant  of  time  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  third  edition  of  la  Lande’s  tables,  as  follow : 


European  sphere.  Hindu  sphere. 

s.  « ' " s.  ° " 


Sun, 

0 

20 

52 

28,5 

0 

00 

00 

00,0 

Moon, 

3 

22 

55 

GO 

o 

3 

02 

02 

40,8 

Venus, 

2 

24 

06 

14,0 

2 

03 

13 

45,5 

Mars, 

3 

04 

50 

40,0 

2 

13 

58 

11,5 

Jupiter, 

1 

29 

58 

02,1 

1 

09 

05 

33,6 

Saturn, 

3 

24 

16 

56,1 

3 

03 

24 

27,6 

The  length  of  the  Hindu  year,  according  to  the  Surya  Siddhdnta,  is  365 
days,  6 hours,  12  minutes,  36  seconds,  33  thirds,  36  fourths,  in  which  time 
' the  sun  is  supposed  to  make  one  complete  revolution  in  his  orbit.  The 


Note — ^There  being  an  error  in  the  number  of  revolutions  of  Mercury,  as  given  in  the  Surj/a 
Siddhdnta,  it  is  here  omitted. — See  Asiatic  Researches,  volume  VI.  section  6l,  page  566. 
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which, according  to  la  I 

^a.nde's  tables,  are  as  fol- 

low  : — 

European  sphere. 

Hindu  sphere. 

Sun, 

l’  0 00  00  58,671 

r.  s.  ° ' " 

1 0 00  00  00,000 

Moon, 

13  4 12  47  39,284 

13  4 12  46  40,613 

Venus, 

1 7 15  12  22,306 

1 7 15  11  23,635 

Mars, 

0 6 11  25  17,82^ 

0 6 11  24  19,150 

Jupiter, 

0 1 00  21  49,153 

0 1 00  20  50,483 

Saturn, 

0 0 12  14  08,015 

0 0 12  13  09,343 

i^^OO  Hindu  years,  of  the  above  length,  are  equal  to  1789767  days,  21  hours. 

45  minutes,  44  seconds;  or  4900  Julian  years. 

42  days,  21  hours,  45  mi- 

nutes,  44  seconds; 

the  mean  motion  for  which,  from  la  Lande’s  tables. 

are  as  follow  : — ■ 

European  sphere. 

Hindu  sphere. 

Sun, 

s.  ® " 

2 19  51  27,5 

s.  ° ' " 

0 00  00  00,0 

Moon, 

5 21  48  12,3 

3 01  56  44,8 

Venus, 

3 20  21  37,0 

1 00  30  09,5 

Mars, 

5 15  55  21,0 

2 26  03  53,5 

Jupiter, 

3 11  54  08,1 

0 22  02  40,6 

Saturn, 

6 14  14  58,1 

3 24  23  30,6 

which  motions  being  deducted  from  the  mean 

longitudes  at  the  end  of  the 

year  4900  of  the  Cali  Yug,  above  determined,  we  shall  have  their  respec- 
tive mean  positions  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cali  Yug^  the  assumed  epoch 
of  mean  conjunction,  as  follow ; — 


2k 


Sun, 

Moon, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 


ON  THE  Hindu 
European  sphere. 

s.  ° " 

10  01  01  01 

10  01  06  57 

11  03  44  37 
9 18  55  19 

10  18  03  54 
9 10  01  58 


Hindu  sphere. 

s.  ° ' " 

0 00  00  00 

0 00  05  56 

1 02  43  36 
11  17  54  18 

0 17  02  53 
11  09  00  57 


Wlience,  it  is  evident,  the  plaiiets  were  not  in  the  position  assumed. 
Now  taking  the  differences  between  the  positions  above  found  in  the  Hindu 
sphere,  and  that  which  is^  assumed  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  noting  those 
which  were  past  the  point  assumed,  with  the  sign  +,  and  those  which  fell 
short  of  it,  with  the  sign  — , we  shall  have 


o t tt 


Sun, 

00  00  00 

- 

Moon, 

+ 

00  05  56 

+ 

356' 

Venus, 

+ 

32  43  36 

— 

+ 

117816'' 

Mars, 

— 

12  05  42 

— 

43542" 

Jupiter, 

+ 

17  02  53 

— 

+ 

61373" 

Saturn, 

— 

20  59  03 

— 

— 

75543" 

',  since  the  planets  were  not  in 

the  position  assumed,  by  the  above 

differences,  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  wish  to  calculate  the  mean  places  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  years  from  this  assumed 
epoch,  we  must  take  the  above  differences  into  the  account,  by  adding 
those  of  the  INIoon,  Venus,  and  Jupiter,  and  subtracting  those  of  Mars  and 
Saturn: — Thus,  if  n be  any  number  of  years  whatever,  then  I say,  that 
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tlie  mean  places  of  the  planets  at  tlie  eiul  of  n years,  in  the  Hindu  sphere, 
will  be  as  follow  : — 


r.  s.  ® 


/ //, 


Sun, 

1 

0 

00 

00 

o 

p 

To 

o 

c 

X 

n 

" 

Moon, 

13 

4 

12 

40 

40,013 

X 

w + 00 

05 

50 

Venus, 

1 

7 

15 

1 1 

23,035 

X 

w + 32 

43 

30 

Mars, 

0 

6 

1 1 

24 

19,150 

X 

n - 

-13 

05 

42 

Jupiter, 

0 

1 

00 

20 

50,483 

X 

n+\7 

02 

53 

Saturn, 

0 

0 

12 

13 

09,343 

X 

n - 

-20 

59 

03 

Therefore,  if  vve  divide  these  by  n,  we  shall  have  the  mean  annual 
motions  requisite  to  give  the  same  positions  at  the  end  of  n years, 
as  follow ; — 


Hindu  sphere. 


r. 

s. 

o 

/ 

// 

Sun, 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00 

Moon, 

13 

4 

12 

40 

40,013 

+ 

■3  fy  fi'" 

n. 

Venus, 

1 

7 

15 

11 

23,035 

+ 

117816" 

n. 

Mars, 

0 

0 

1 1 

24 

19,150 

— 

4 3 5 4 2" 
n. 

Jupiter, 

0 

1 

00 

20 

50,483 

+ 

6 1 ^ 7 .l" 

71, 

Saturn, 

0 

0 

12 

13 

09,343 

— 

7 5 5 4 3" 

n. 

Hence,  it  is  apparent,  that  all  Hindu  books  or  tables,  which  assume  a 
mean  conjunction  of  the  planets  at  the  beginning  of  the  Call  Yug,  must 
necessarily  give  the  motions  of  the  Moon,  Venus,  and  Jupiter,  greater,  and 
those  of  Mars  and  Saturn  les^  than  the  Europeans  make  them. 
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Let  US  now  put  this  to  the  test  with  respect  to  the  motions  in  the  Surya 
Siddhdnta.  I have  already  shewn,  that  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  must  have  been 
written  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  years  ago ; we  shall  therefore  call 
it  the  end  of  the  year  4100  of  the  Cali  Yug,  or  A.  D.  999,  wdiich  will  be 
near  enough  for  our  purpose ; then  n,  in  the  above  formulae,  becomes  4100. 

In  the  year  A.  D.  999,  the  corrections  requisite  to  be  applied  to  the 
Moon,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn’s  mean  places,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  in 
their  respective  mations  arising  from  mutual  attraction*,  were 

For  the  Moon,  — + 8'  50'  = + 530",0 

For  Jupiter,  — + 13  11,7  = + 791,7 

For  Saturn,  — — 31  48  = — 1908,0 

These  must  be  brought  now  into  the  formulae  as  they  could  not,  from 
being  variable,  be  included  in  the  mean  motions.  Hence,  the  mean 
motions  requisite  to  give  the  mean  places  of  the  planets  in  A.  D.  999, 
agreeing  with  European  tables,  are  as  follow : — 


Hindu  sphere. 


Sun, 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00 

Moon, 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40,613 

-|_  3,5  6"+5  3 0" 

4 10  0 

Venus, 

f 

7 

15 

11 

23,635 

117  8 16" 
4 10  0 

Mars, 

0 

6 

11 

24 

19,1^0 

43542" 

4 10  0 

Jupiter, 

0 

1 

00 

20 

50,483 

.p  6 1 3 7 3"+7  9 l".7 

4 10  0 

Saturn, 

0 

0 

12 

13 

09,343 

7 ,5  .S  4 .3  "+  1 0 0 8 " 

4 10  0 

which  quantities  being  reduced,  and  compared  with  the  motions  given  in. 
the  Surya  Siddhdnta,  we  shall  have 


* See  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  VI,  p.  368,  § 64. 
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From  computation.  By  the  Surya  Siddhonta. 


* 

r. 

8. 

0 

/( 

// 

r. 

s. 

0 

// 

Sun, 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00,00 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00,00 

^lOON, 

13 

4 

12 

4d 

40,82 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40,80 

Venus, 

1 

7 

15 

1 1 

52,36 

1 

7 

15 

1 1 

52,80 

Mars, 

0 

6 

11 

24 

08,53 

0 

6 

1 1 

24 

o 

o 

Jupiter, 

0 

1 

00 

21 

05,64 

0 

1 

00 

21 

06,00 

Saturn, 

0 

0 

12 

12 

50,48 

0 

0 

12 

12 

50,40 

Here  we  have  a most  decisive  proof  of  the  principles  on  which  the  sys- 
tem given  in  the  Surya  Siddhcmta  is  founded,  and  consequently  of  the  time 
at  or  near  which  that  work  was  written  : for  the  motions,  above  deduced 
from  computation,  scarcely  dilfer  half  a second  from  those  given  in  the 
Siuya  Siddhdnta.  But  these  dilferences,  small  as  they  are,  do  not  arise  from 
errors  in  observation,  but  from  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  assigned  to 
the  cycle  of  years  assumed  by  the  author  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta. 

In  the  Surya  Siddhdnta,  the  least  cycle  in  which  the  planets  are  assumed 
to  return  to  a line  of  mean  conjunction  in  the  beginning  of  Aries,  is 
1080000  years.  Let  the  motions  above  found,  therefore,  be  multiplied 


by  this  number,  and 

we  sliall  have 

Revolutions. 

s. 

0 

Sun, 

1080000 

0 

00  . 

. in  1080000  years. 

Moon, 

14438334 

0 

06 

Venus, 

1755593 

7 

18 

Mars, 

574207 

1 

09 

Jupiter, 

91054 

8 

12 

Saturn, 

36642 

0 

24 

VoL.  VIII. 

Ff 
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Now,  taking  the  nearest  entire  numbers  (except  for  Mars,  which  in- 
order  to  increase  its  motion  a little,  take  the  next  greater  number),  and 
we  shall  have* 


From  computation. 


By  the  Surya  Siddhanta. 


Su  N, 

1080000  Revolutions. 

1080000 

IMoon, 

14438334  

14438334 

Venus, 

1755594  

1755594 

Mars, 

574208  

574208 

Jupiter, 

91055  

91055 

Saturn, 

' 3664^  

36642 

Revolutions. 


The  numbers  from  computation  being  the  same  as  in  the  Surya  Siddhantay 
the  mean  motions  and  positions  of  the  planets,  to  be  from  thence  de- 
duced, must  necessarily  be  the  same  also. 

If  the  numbers  above  found,  be  multiplied  by  4,  we  shall  have  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  planets  in  a Mahd  Yugy  or  4320000  years : and  if  the  revolu- 
tions in  a Mdka  Yug,  be  multiplied  by  1000,  we  get  the  revolutions  in  a Calpa. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  above  numbers  to  practice,  must  be  sufficiently 
obvious  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dctennined,  as  well  as  from 
the  rule  laid  down  at  page  211.  I shall,  however,  add  here  a few  examples. 

V 

1st.  I.et  it  be  required  to  determine  the  Moon’s  mean  longitude,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  4100  of  the  Cali  Yug. — 

The  revolutions  of  the  Moon  in  the  cycle  of  1080000  years  = 14438334. 
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s.  • ' " 

Hence  the  longitude  required,  = 54812  2 9 4$  0 

By  LA  Lande’s  tables,  Hindu  sphere,  2*.  0°  41'  10"' 

Inequality  216) + 8 52 

2 9 50  2 

Difference,  the  former  short  by . *0  0 12 

Or  thus — • 

2d.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  Moon’s  mean  longitude,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  4100  of  the  Cali  Yug,  reckoning  the  years  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Calpa  of  Vara'ha. 

The  years  expired  of  the  Calpa  of  Vara'ha,  at  the  beginning  of  the 


CaliYng, = 1955880000 

Add  4100 

Total  years  expired  A.  D.  999, '.  1955884100 


Hence,  , 0 s o'^oo ° ° ^ ° ” =26 147877686  rev.  2s.  9’  48'  00'^ 

the  Moon’s  mean  longitude  as  before. 

Or  thus — ‘ 

3d.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  Moon’s  mean  longitude,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  4100  of  the  Cali  Yug,  reckoning  from  the  end  of  the  Calpa, 


as  directed  in  the  Graha  Yainul. 

The  years  in  the  whole  Calpa, = 4320000000 

The  years  elapsed,  as  above, ; . . = 1955884100 

Therefore  to  expire  in  A.  D.  999,  23041 15900 


* The  difference  of  1'  2"  in  llie  moon’s  place,  arises  from  the  rejection  of  the  fraction  6°  in  form- 
mg  the  number  of  revolutions — the  real  quautity  being  14438334  t'ev.  Os.  6®,  instead  of  which 
14438334  was  taken  as  the  nearest  entire  number — fractions  not  being  admitted  in  the  Hindu 
artificial  systems,  and  the  error  produced  in  consequence  = — 1'  2'  in  A.D.  959-  In 

A.  D.  1040,  the  error  was  nothing;  since  that  time,  it  has  eucreased,  and  now  amounts  to 
upwards  »f  eleven  minutes. 

J'  f 2 


/ 
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Hence,  s e 4 1.1,5  0 00  -3 16054583 1 3 reml  — 9^.  £0"  12^  00^^ 

which,  SLibstracted  from  twelve  signs,  leave 2 9 48  00 

the  longitude  as  before. 

My  intention  in  giving  these  examples,  is  to  shew,  that  as  the  system  is 
entirely  artificial,  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  make  the  calculation  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Calpa,  the  end  of  the  Calpa,  or  any  other  period  at  which  a 
mean  conjunction  of  the  planets  in  the  first  point  of  Aries,  is  assumed  in  the 
system  ; for  the  result  must  ultimately  come  out  the  same,  either  way. 

By  attending  to  the  principles  on  which  the  motions  given  in  the  Surj/a 
Slddhanta  are  founded,  it  must’  appear  evident,  that  it  could  not  give  the 
places  of  the  planets  sufficiently  correct,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time : 
for,  as  n,  the  number  of  years  from  the  epoch  of  assumed  mean  conjunction 
(in  the  formula,  page  215),  varies,  so  must  the  mean  annual  motions  depend- 
ing thereon.  Therefore  those  motions  which  would  have  given  the  positions 
of  the  planets  sufficiently  correct,  Avhen  the  Surya  Siddhunta  was  written, 
would  not  answer  at  present.  This  fact  the  //iWw  astronomers  discovered 
by  some  means  or  other,  between  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago ; they 
found,  that  in  order  to  have  the  places  of  the  planets  sufficiently  accurate,  it  was 
necessary  to  subtract  three  revolutions  from  those  of  Venus ; two'from  those 
of  Jupiter;  and  to  add  three  revolutions  to  those  of  Saturn,  in  1080000  years. 

The  works  in  which  these  corrections  are  giv’-en,  are,  the  Siddhdnta  Ra- 
hasya,  dated  in  1513,  Saca ; Graha  Tarangini,  dated  1530;  Siddhdnta 
Munjari,  dated  1531 ; and  several  others  of  modern  date  now  in  use. 

These  corrections  appear  to  have  been  introduced  about  245  years  ago 
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tTierefore  let  us  try  how  far  they  will  agree  with  our  formula,  page  21J. 
Let  the  time  at  which  they  were  introduced,  be  supposed  the  cud  of  the  year 
4660  of  the  €a/i  Vug,  or  A.  D.  1559-  Then  substituting  4660  for??  in  the 
formula,  we  shall  have  the  mean  annual  motions  requisite  to  give  the  places 
of  the  planets  at  that  time,  agreeing  with  European  tables  as  follow  ; — 

r.  “ ' " 

Sun, 1 0 00  00  00 


Moon, 13  4 12  46  40,613  + ^^ 

Venus,  . 1 7 15  11  23,635  + \ f 

^ 4 6 6 0 

Mars, 0 6 11  24  19,150— 

Jupiter,  0 1 00  20  50,483  + 

Saturn, 0 0 12  13  09,343— 

’ ■^4  6 6 0 


The  corrections,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the  IVIoon, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  being  at  this  period  inconsiderable,  they  are  accordingly 
neglected,  as  of  no  consequence  : therefore  the  above  quantities  being  re- 
duced and  compared  with  the  motions  in  the  modern  tables,  we  shall  have 

From  computation.  . Modern  Hindu  tables. 

r.  s.  ° ' " r.  s.  ° ' " 


Sun, 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00,00 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00,00 

IVIOON, 

13 

4' 

12 

46 

40,70' 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40,80. 

Venus, 

1 

7 

15 

11 

48,92- 

1 

•7 

15 

11 

49,20 

Mars, 

0 

6 

11 

24 

0 

93 

bo 

0 

6 

11 

'24 

0 

0 

Jupiter, 

0 

1 

00 

21 

03,65 

0 

1 

00 

21 

03,60 

Saturn, 

0 

0 

12 

12 

53,13 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

0 

The  agreement  between  which  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Let  the  motions 
above  found  be  now  multiplied  by  1080000,  the  number  of  years  in  the 
assumed  cycle,  and  we  shall  have 
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Revolutions,  s.  “ 


Sun, 1080000  0 0 

Moon, 14438333  11  O 

Venus,  1755590  9 6 

Mars, 574208  2 3 

Jupiter, 91053  0 15 

Saturn, 36644  3 00 


Now  taking  the  nearest  entire  numbers  (except  for  Saturn,  which,  in 
order  to  encrease  its  motion  a little,  we  take  the  next  greater  number),  and 


we  shall  have 

From  computation. 

Modern  Hindu  tables. 

Sun, 

1080000  revol. 

1080000  revol. 

Moon, 

14438334  

14438334  

Venus, 

1755591  

1755591  

Mars, 

574208  

574208  

Jupiter, 

91053  

91053  

Saturn, 

36645  

36645  . — 

Having  thus,  I hope,  fully  and  clearly  demonstrated  the  principles  on 
which  the  Hindu  artificial  systems  of  astronomy  are  founded,  and  shewn 
that,  according  to  these  princfples,  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  must  have  been 
written  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  at  no  other  pe- 
riod whatever;  it  must  now  be  obvious  to  every  candid  mind,  that  the 
iisseriiom  of  tire  Edinburgh  Reviewer  are  totally  unfounded. 

The  table  exhibited  in  page  209,  will  shew  how  much  he  must  have  been 
mistaken  in  his  notions  with  regard  to  the  basis  of  calculation : For  if  there 
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was  no  such  bams,  tlicn  the  errors,  or  differences  in  that  table,  ought  at 
eveiy  period  to  be  the  same,  neither  \\ox  dimhiishwg ; the  contrary 

of  which  most  clearly  appears;  for  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  the  errors  were  least,  and  encrease  gradually,  whether  we  go  back  into 
antiejuity,  or  forward  from  that  period ; which  demonstrates,  beyond  the 
power  of  contradiction,  that  the  work  was  written  at  or  about  that  time. 

The  formation  of  the  numbers,  given  in  ihtSurya  Siddhdnta,  will  shew 
likewise,  tliat  no  other  motions  could  have  been  given  to  correspond  to  the 
positions  of  the  planets,  with  which  they  must  agree.  Therefore,  I say, 
it  is  indispensibly  requisite  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  acknowledge  his  error  with  the  candour  due  from  a gentleman, 
should  distinctly  point  out  to  his‘  readers,  and  the  world  at  large,  that  pre- 
cise period  of  time,  prodigiously- anterior  to  that  given  by  me,  at  which 
the  Surya  Siddhdnta,  in  his  ideas,  gave  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
nearer  the  truth  than  between*  seven  and  eight  hundred  years  ago.  And 
not  only  point  out  the  precise  time^,  but  also  the  then  actiial  mean  po- 
sitions of  the  planets,  &c.  according  to  the  Surya  Siddhdnta,  and  the  best 
modern  European  tables.  It  is  by  these  means  only  he  can  convince  his 
readers  of  his  candour,  truth,  and  abilities. 

As  I have,  in  the  preceding-  pages,  stated  fully  all  that  can'  be  necessary 
respecting  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  artificial  systems  of  astronomy,  the 
Surya  Siddhdnta,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  system  it  contains,  I shall  now 
take  leave  of  the  Reviewer,  and  proceed  to  other  matters  of  more  im- 
portance to  those  who  wish  to  form  a true  judgment  of  the  real  antiquity 
of  the  Hindu  history,  &c. 

Most  of  the  Eastern  nations,  and  the  Hindus  in  particular,  appear  to  have 
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employed,  from  time  immemorial,  artificial  systems,  not  only  in  astronomy, 
but  also  for  chronological  purposes.  Therefore,  to  form  ajustideaof  Xht  Hindu 
history  and  its  antiquity,  a knowledge  of  these  systems,  and  of  the  various 
changes  that  have  taken  place  from  time  to  tinie,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Two  of  the  most  ancient  Hindu  systems  now  known,  and  which  in  early 
times  were  applied  to  the  purposes  of  chronology,  are  contained  in  an  as- 
tronomical work  entitled  the  Graha  Munjari.  TJiis  work  is  extremely  va- 
luable, as  it  enables  us  to  fix,  with  precision,  the  real  periods  Hindu  his- 
tory, with  their  respective  durations ; and  to  shew  from  thence  the  altera- 
tions that  have  since  taken  place  by  the  introduction  of  new  systems. 

The  first  system  mentioned  in  this  work  consisted  of  2400000  years, 
which  was  called  the  Calpa. — This  period  was  divided  into  Manwantaras 


and  Yugs*y  as  follow.; 

A Satya  Yug  consisted  of  ...  960  years. 

A Treta, - 720 

A Du'dpar, 480 

A Cali, 240 

A Mahd  Yug, 2400 

,71  IMahci  Yugs,  170400 

with  a Satya  of,  9b0 

A ]\Ianwantara,  . . 171360 

14  Mamvantaras, 2399040 

which,  with  a Satya  at  beginning, 960 

Torm  the  whole  Calpa, 2400000 


Tlie  Catpc  is  also  divided  into  1000  Maha  Yivgs,  of 2400  years  each. 
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l*hc  years  expired  of  the  above  system,  at  the  era  of  Vickama'dii  va, 
were  1190G27;  wliich  being  reduced  into  Mamvantaras  and  y^gs,  \vc 


shall  have 

A Satya  at  the  beginning, 9S0 

6 Mamvantaras  1028160 

67  Mahd  Vugs  of  the  7th  Manwantara,  ...  1 60800 

Thence  to  the  era  of  Vicrama'ditya,  . . . . 707 


Total  years  expired, 1 190627 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  Cali  Vug,  of  the  67th  Mahd  Yug,  of  the  7th 
Manwantara  of  this  system,  ended  707  years  before  the  era  of  Vicrama- 
DiTYA,  or  764  years  before  Christ — ’Therefore 

The  Satya  Yug,  or  golden  age,  began B.  C.  3164 


The  Tretd  Yug,  or  silver  age,  • • • ., 2204 

The  Dwdpar  Yug,  or  brazen  age, 1484 

The  Cali  Yug,  or  iron  age, 1004 

And  ended, 764 

Making  in  all  2400  years. 


During  the  first  period  of  96O  years,  called  the  golden  age,  the  Hindus 
have  no  real  history ; the  'whole  being  fabulous,  except  'what  relates  to 
the  flood,  which  is  allegorically  represented  by  the  fish  incarnation. 

With  the  second  period,  or  silver  age,  the  Hindu  empire  commences, 
under  the  Solar  and  Lunar  dynasties;  and  from  Budha,  the  son  of 
Soma,  the  first  of  the  Lunar  line,  they  reckon  about  fifty  reigns  down 
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to  the  end  of  the  Du-apar,  which  make,  at  an  average,  twenty-four 
years  to  a reign  *. 

% 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  period,  this  system  appears  to  have 
been  laid  aside,  as  the  repeating  the  same  names  over  again,  would, 
in  time,  cause  a confusion  in  history. 

The  next  system  mentioned  in  the  Graha  Munjari,  consisted  of 
38/600000  years,  which  was  called  the  term  of  Brahman’s  life.  This 
period  is  divided  and  subdivided  in  the  following  manner; 

A Calpa  is  called  a day  of  Brahma',  which  in 

this  system  contains, 5000  years 

And  his  night  is  of  the  same  length,  5000 

A day  and  night  therefore, = 10000  ^ 

30  of  such  days  and  nights  make  a month,  = 300000 

And  12  such  months  a year, = 3600000 

And  10/  such  years  and  eight  months  make 

the  full  period  of  Brahma'’s  life, . . = 38/600000 

The  Calpa^  or  day  of  Brahma',  is  divided  into  Manwantaras  and  Yugs, 
in  the  following  manner : 


* Tlie  TretA  and  Dwapar  together  make  1 200  years,  which,  divided  by  50,  give  24  years 
to  a reign.  It  is  soroewiiat  remarkable,  that  the  principal  Eastern  nations  date  tiie  commence- 
ment of  their  empires  from  nearly  the  same  time.  Thus  we  find  theChinese  empire  began  under 


the  dynasty  of  HiA,  according  to  Playfair,  B.  C.  220/ 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt,  2207 

The  kingdom  of  Assyria, — 2221 

The  empire  of  India  under  the  solar  and  lunar  lines,  2204 
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Years.  Months. 

A contains,  2 0 

A THtd, 1 6 

A Ihi'apar,  1 0 

A Cali, 0 6 

AMahdYug, 5 0* 

71  Mahd  Yugs, 355  years 

With  a Satya  of, 2 

2l' Manwantarao^,  357 

14  such  Mammntaras, 4998 

Which  with  a Satya  at  the  beginning, 2 

Make  a Calpa,  or  day  of  Brahma', 5000  years 

The  years  expired  of  this  system,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Satya,  or 

golden  age  of  the  former  system,  were, 212560000 

Add  thence  to  the  Christian  era, 3164 

Total  years  expired  at  the  Christian  era, 21 2563 1 64 


After  193799286  years  had  been  expired  of  Braiima'’s  life,  he,  for  the 
first  time,  created  the  Earth,  and  ordained  that,  'at  the  end  of  every 
Calpa,  or  5000  years,  it  should  be  destroyed,  and  again  reproduced. 


Therefore,  from  the  years  elapsed, 212563164 

Take  the  years  at  the  first  creation, = 193799286 

Remain, 18763878 


The  years  from  the  first  creation  to  the  Christian  era — which  being  divided 


* This  Yug  of  five  years  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  books. 
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by  5000,  tlie  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  times  the  world  has  been 
destroyed  and  created,  and  the  remainder  will  shew  the  years  expired  since 
the  last  creation. 

Thus  ~~5  0 0 o = 3752  times  destroyed  and.  created,  and  3878  years 
from  the  last  creation  to  the  Christian  era. — Now  since  there  are  357  years 
in  each  Alanwantara,  we  have  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  each 


as  follow  : 

The  first  Manwantara, B.  C.  3878  years. 

The  second, 3521  

The  third, 3164  

- The  fourth, 2807  

The  fifth, 2450  

The  sixth, 2093  

The  seventh,  . 1736  

The  eighth, 1379  

The  ninth, 1022  

The  tenth, 665  

The  eleventh, 308  

The  twelfth, A.  C.  49  

The  thirteenth, 406  

The  fourteenth, 763  

and  ended, 1120  


Making  in  all  about  5000  years,  with  the  Sandhi  of  two  years. 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  periods  of  ancient  history,  according  to 
both  systems,  the  annexed  table  will  now  shew,  at  one  view,  the  com- 
mencement of  each  period,  by  which  the  corresponding  times  in  each 
system  may  be  more  easily  seen  and  understood. 
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Cy  this  table  it  W'ill  appear,  that  the  SatyOy  or  golden  age,  as  we  may 
call  it,  of  the  first  system,  began  on  the  same  year  that  the  third  JMamcan- 
tara  of  the  second  system  did;  that  is,  the  year  before  Christ  31  b’4. 
And  that  the  ninth  Mamvantara,  of  the  second  system,  began  the  } ear 
B.  C.  1022,  only  eighteen  years  after  the  commeneement  of  the  Call, 
or  iron  age,  of  the  first  system. 

Hence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  Mamvantara,  down  to  that  of 
the  ninth,  includes  nearly  the  same  time  as  the  Satya,  Tretci,  and  Du  apar 
of  the  first  system  ; and  consequently,  that  the  events  of  history  recorded 
in  these  periods,  if  transferred  to  the  former,  should  be  found  under  those 
particular  Mamvantaras  which  corresponded  with  the  actual  times  in 
which  they  happened,  unless  purposely  destroyed  or  perverted,  in  modern 
times,  to  prevent  a discovery  of  the  change  that  has  been  made  in 
the  systems. 

Therefore,  without  entering  minutely  into  the  Hindu  history,  let  us 
see  how  far  the  periods  of  the  two  ancient  systems  agree,  with  respect 
to  the  same  events,  which  will  be  the  most  certain  mode  of  proving  the 
truth  of  these  systems. 

The  Hindus  place  the  flood' in  the  Satya,  or  golden  age: — on  referring 
to  the  Mamcantaras  we  find,  according  to  the  Marcarideya  purana,  that 
the  flood  took  place  in  the  fourth  Mamvantara  ; and  that  the  fourth 
Menu  derived  his  name,  Ta'masa,  from  the  universal  darkness  which 
then  overspread  the  earth — therefore  the  two  systems  agree  in  this  point. 

The  next  period  is  the  Trkta,  or  silver  age,  at  or  about  the  commence- 
ment of  which  the  Hindu  empire  began  under  the  Solar  and  Lunar  dy- 
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nasties.  Budha,  the  son  of  Soma,  the  son  of  Atri,  was  the  first  of  the 
Lunar  line,  and  from  him  down  to  the  end  of  the  Dwapar,  or  brazen  age, 
(being  1200  years)  there  were  about  fifty  reigns.  Now  by  referring  to  the 
table,  we  see  that  the  beginning  of  the  Treta  of  the  first  system,  corresponds 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  Manwantara  of  the  second ; we  therefore 
natural!}^  look  into  the  Purdnas  under  that  period,  and  there  find,  among 
other  names  of  persons  who  then  lived,  those  of  Atri,  Soma,  and  Budha, 
which  shews  the  exact  agreement  between  the  two  systems. 

We  next  come  to  the  sixth  Ma7vwantara* , which  by  the  table,  began  111 
years  later  than  the  Iretdy  or  silver  age.  Among  the  names  we  find  men- 
tioned in  the  Purdnas  in  this  period,  are  BhrIgu  and  Dacsha,  who  appear 
to  have  been  co temporary,  or  nearly  so. — For  Yayati,  the  fourth  prince 
in  descent  from  Budha  in  the  Lunar  dynasty,  according  to  the  Pui'dnaSy 
was  married  to  DeVaya'ni,  the  grand-daughter  of  Bh rig u,  of  whom  he 
begat  two  sons,  Yadu  and  Turvasu;  and  of  Sarmisht'a',  the  daughter 
of  Vrishaparvan,  the  grandson  of  Dacsha,  he  begat  three  sons  more, 
viz.  Druhya,  Anu,  and  Puru;  consequently,  Bhrigu  and  Dacsha 
must  have  lived  about  the  same  period,  and  that  Budha  could  have  been 
earlier  only  by  a few  years,  perhaps  one  or  two  generations  at  most.  These 
circumstances,  though  they  may  appear  to  some  at  first  sight  as  trivial, 
involve  facts  of  considerable  importance  in  the  Hindu  history,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  prove  the  truth  of  the  ancient  systems. 

Dacsha  appears  to  have  been  an  astronomer,  and  to  have  formed  the 
twenty-seven  lunar  mansions,  and  other  constellations,  of  which  he  is  alle- 
gorically called  the  Father,  as  in  the  following  verse  of  the  Cdlicd  Purdna. 


* Before  Christ  2093. 
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That  is — “In  the  early  part  of  the  Trtta  Yug,  “ the  daughters  of  Da'o 
“ SHA  were  born ; of  these  daughters  he  gave  twentj^-seven  to  the  ]\Ioon.” 

D ACS  HA,  in  some  respects,  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  Atlas,  who, 
according  to  heathen  mythology,  was  the  father  of  the  Pleiades  and 
Hyades,  the  Critied  and  Rohini  of  Dacsha.  Atlas  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Asia,  the  daughter  of  Ocean  us: — The  Purdnas 
make  Dacsha  the  grandson  of  the  daughter  of  Oceanus. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  7th  Manwantara.  Among  the  names  given  in 
the  Purdnas  in  this  period,  we  find  those  of  Jamadagni,  BisVa'mitka, 
and  Bharadwa'ja,  men  who,  according  to  the  Hindu  history,  lived  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Tretd  Yug;  for  Jamadogni  was  the  father  of  Pa- 
ras'ura'ma,  and  nephew  of  BisVa'mitra.  Hence  the  two  systems  agree 
in  this  point. 

The  next  period  we  come  to  is  the  Dwdpar  Yug,  or  brazen  age  of  the 
first  system.  This  period  is  rendered  famous  in  the  Hindu  history,  by  the 
war  that  took  place  towards  the  close  of  it,  between  the  sons  of  Dhri- 
tarasht'ra  and  those  of  Pa'ndu. 

Among  the  names  of  men  we  find  mentioned  in  Hindu  history,  as  living 
in  this  period,  are  those  of  Para'sara,  Vya's  his  son,  Garga,  Ga'lava, 
AswATTHA'MAN,  CaUSICA,  Di'pTIMA'N,  CriPA,  RiSHYAS'RINGA,  &c. 
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By  reference  to  the  table,  this  period  corresponds  to  the  eighth  Mamcan- 
tara  of  the  second  system,  under  which  we  accordingly  look  in  the  Pu~ 
ranas,  and  find,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing nauies,  viz.  Vya's,  Ga'lava,  Asv.’-attha'man,  Causica,  Di'ptima'n, 
Cripa,  and  Rishyas'ringa*. 

Having  thus  fully  and  clearly  proved  the  truth  of  the  ancient  systems, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  farther  in  the  way  of  comparisons ; nor  in- 
deed could  we,  as  the  fourth  period  ended  shortly  after. 

We  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  some  of  the  observations  that  have 
been  left  us  by  Para'sara,  Garga,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  which 
will  enable  us  to  judge  with  more  certainty  of  the  actual  time  in  which 
they  lived,  as  well  as  of  the  progress  then  made  in  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy in  India. 

It  appears,  from  what  is  stated  in  the  Pdrasari  San  hit dy  relative  to  the 
commencement  of  the  six  Hindu  seasons,  that  the  solstitial  colure  had 
passed  through  the  first  point  of  Hhanishtlia,  and  the  middle  of  Aslhshdy 
while  the  equinoctial  colure  cut  the  tenth  degree  of  Bharani,  and  3“  20' 
of  Visddhd. 

The  same  positions  of  the  colures  arc  also  given  in  a little  treatise  on 
ancient  astronomy,  annexed  to  one  of  the  Vidds,  in  the  possesion  of  Mr. 
CoLEBROOKE,  wliicli  hc  obligingly  lent  me,  the  sixth  verse  of  which 
runs  thus : 


* In  each  Manwantara,  down  to  the  fourteenth,  only  a few  names  are  given  us  in  the 
present  Purdnas,  which  seem  to  have  been  extracted  frona  some  larger  works,  that  are  not 
oow  to  be  found. 
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That  is — “ In  the  beginning  of  S'ravisht'ha,  the  Sun  and  Moon  ascend 
“ towards  the  North,  and  in  the  middle  of  Sdrpa,  or  the  mansion  of  the 
“ serpent,  the  Sun  goes  towards  the  South ; the  former,  always  in  Magh^ 
“ the  latter  in  S'r&vana." 

About  the  year  A.  D.  527,  the  solstitial  colurc,  according  to  Brahma 
Gupta,  cut  U,  A' shard  in  3*  20',  and  Punarvasu  in  the  tenth  degree, 
which  made  a difference  in  the  positions  of  the  colures,  of  23“  20',  from 
the  time  of  Para'sara.  For,  the'  longitude  of  the  first  point  of  S'ravish- 


t'kdm  the  Hindu  Sphere  h,  = 9^.  23*  20' 

And  3“— 20'  of  U.  A'shdrd, = 9 00  00 

Differenceorprecessionto  A.D.  527  23  20 

Which  at  50  seconds  per  annum  gives  . . 1 680  years. 

Add  from  A.  D.  527,  to  this  time, J277 

Total  years  since  the  time  of  Para'sara  . 2957 


Which  make  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Cali  Yug  of  the  first  system  of  the  Graha  Munjan  ; or  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years,  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  Mamvantara 
of  the  second  system. 

It  appears  also  from  the  little  work  above-mentioned,  and  its  commen- 
tary wherein  Garga  is  repeatedly  quoted,  that  the  Sun  and  Moon  were 
supposed  to  return  to  a line  of  conjunction  in  the  first  point  of  S'ravishfhd, 
at  the  instant  of  the  winter  solstice  at  the  end  of  every  cycle  or  Vug  of 
five  years.  In  this  period  the  moon  was  supposed  to^make  sixty- two  re- 
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volutions  to  the  sun,  and  sixty-sev^n  to  the  same  fixed  stan,  or  the  equi- 
nox ; for,  it  seems,  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes at  that  time. 

The  number  of  mean  solar  days  assigned  to  this  cycle  of  five  years  was 
1830,  and  the  number  of  lunar  days  in  the  same  time  I860.  Hence 


1st,  The  solar  days  in  a year,  ...  — = 366  days 

2d,  The  lunar  days  in  a year,  . . . z=  = 372  * 

r.  s.  ° ' " 

3d,  The  moon’s  mean  annual  motion  = — S-l  = 13  — 4 24—  0 0 

4th,  The  moon’s  daily  motion  . . . = = 13  10  49-|d^ 

days.  h.  m.  sec. 

5th,  The  moon’s  periodical  revol.  . = =27  — 7 — 31—  20  -ff- 


6th,  The  moon’s  synodical  revol.  . = ulm  =29  12  23  13  i-f 

It  appears  also,  that  the  greatest  length  of  the  day  was  thirty-two 
Dandas,  or  twelve  hours,  forty-eight  minutes  ; consequently,  the  latitude 
of  the  place  of  observation  must  have  been  about  13^*  North.  There  is 
no  mention  made  in  this  work,  nor  in  that  of  Para's  a ra,  of  the  names  of 
the  days  of  the  week,  or  of  the  twelve  signs ; which  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Hindu  astronomy  at  a much  later  period. 


* Cadmus,  about  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ,  introduced  the  Octatteris,  or  cvcie  of 
eight  years,  into  Greece.  In  this  cycle  there  were  ninety-nine  lunations,  of  thirty  lunar  days 
each.  Therefore, 

The  lunar  days  in  the  cycle  were,  2970 

The  lunar  days  in  a year,  =..12^”=  371-i- 

The  iincient  i/iWus  made  it  as  above,  372 

The  difference  is  ^ of  a lunar  day,  which  being  taken  from  366  the  solar  days,  leave  365^  days 

dj.  Arj.  fit, 

ferthe  yearef  Cadmus, — this  in  eight  years  makes  2922  solar  days — Hence,  SA|S  29  12  21 

sac.  / sec* 

4f-j\the  lunation  of  Cadmus,  which  is  1 24  short  of  the  ancient  Hindu  lunation. 
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From  the  above  short  sketch,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
progress  made  in  astronomy  in  India  near  3000  years  ago.  He  will  perceive 
that  the  Hindus  at  that  time,  possessed  nothing  that  could  be  called  astro 
nomy,  no  more  than  other  nations. 

days.  hrs.  m.  sec. 

The  Hindus  made  the  lunation  then  . . =29  — 12  — 23  13-|-1- 

The  Europeans  make  it  now 29  — 12  — 44  3 

Difference  about ; 20  49i 

Which  in  less  than  ld5  years  would  produce  an  error  of  one  lunation 


After  this  period,  we  meet  with  nothing  on  astronomy  till  we  come  down 
to  Brahma'  Gupta,  being  a space  of  about  1680  years,  which  seems  to  be 
an  entire  blank  in  the  Hindu  astronomy.  This  astronomer  flourished 
about  A.  D.  527,  and  finding  that  the  ancient  systems  were  very  imper- 
fect, on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  periods,  he  framed  an  entire  new 
system,  on  a much  larger  scale,  making  the  Calpa  to  consist  of  4320000000 
years.  To  this  cycle  or  period  of  years,  he  assigned  the  following  re- 
volutions of  the  planets,  &c. 


Planets. 

Apsides. 

Nodes,  retro. 

SuK, 

Moon, 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

4320000000 

57753300000 

17936998934 

7022389492 

2296828522 

364226455 

146567298 

480 

488105858 

332 

653 

292 

855 

41 

232311168 

511 

893 

267 

63 

584 

* This  makes  an  error  of  one  day  in  less  than  six  years,  which  shews  that  the  Hindua,  at  that 
period,  could  not  determine  the  times  of  conjunctions  and  of^ositions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  for 
six  years  together  correct,  much  less  eclipses;  the  calculation  of  which  they  must  have  been  then, 
and  for  many  ages  after,  totally  unacquainted  with. 
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The  revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  in  4320000000  years,  = 199669 

Mean  solar  days, 1577916450000 

Lunar  days  or  tithis, ' . . . 1602999000000 


He  made  Sunday  * the  first  day  of  the  Calpa,  on  which  day,  at  sun  rise, 
the  planets,  &c.  are  assumed  to  have  been  on  a line  of  mean  conjunction 
in  the  first  point  of  Aries  in  the  Hindu  sphere.  The  years  expired  of 
this  system  on  the  1st  of  Vaisac'ha{pv  Vysakh ) yearn  1972948905. 
Hence,  the  mean  places  of  the  planets,  &c.  may  be  computed,  from  the 
above  data,  for  any  instant  required. 

This  is  the  third  and  last  system,  to  which  the  Hindus  have  transferred 
their  history,  and  for  which  purpose,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  they 
divide  it  into  Manwantaras  and  Yugs^  as  follow : 


A Satya  Yug  of, 

A Tritd  of, 

A Tkodpar  of, 

A Cali  of, 

864000 

A Mahk  Yug,  

7 1 Mahd  Yugs, 

with  a Satya  of, 

1728000 

A IHamrantara,  

. . . .%)844.8000 

14  Manwantaras, 

with  a Satya  at  beginning  of,  . 

1728000 

The  modern  Calpa, 

. 4320000000 

* This  is  the  first  system,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  in  which  lire  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
and  the  twelve  signs  were  introduced.  These  were  probably  received  from  the  West,  and  the 
first  point  of  Aries  was  fixed  to  that  point  in  the  Hindu  sphere,  which  corresponded  with  the 
instant  of  the  vernal  equinox,  which,  in  the  time  of  Brahma'  Gupta,  was  the  beginning  of 
Aawini.  This  position  has,  therefore,  a direat  reference  to  the  actual  time  the  twelve  signs  were 
first  introduced,  that  is  to  say,  near  1300  years  ago;  though^hitherto  but  little,  if  at  all,  attended 
to  by  writers  on  the  Hindu  astronomy,  &c. 
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In  order  to  show  how  the  Hindu,  history,  according  to  the  two  former 
systems,  had  been  transferred  to  this,  let  1972948905,  the  years  now 
expired  be  reduced  into  Mamvantaras  and  Yugs,  and  we  shall  have 


A at  the  beginning, = 1728000  years, 

6 Manxvantaras  com'^Xtte,  ...  - =:  1850688000 — - 

27  Mahd  Yugs  of  the  7th  Mamuantara,  . . = 1 16640000  

Satya  of  the  28th  Mahd  Yug, 1728000  — ^ ^ 

Tretd  of  ditto,  . 1296000  

Hwdpar  of  ditto, 864000  ■ 

Expired  of  the  Cali  of  ditto, - . ..  . 4905  -■ — 

Total  years  expired, . 1972948905. 


Hence,  it  is  evident  that,  we  are  now  in  the  4906th  year  of  the  Cali 
Yugi  of  the  twenty-eighth  Mahd  Yugy  of  the  seventh  Mamvantara  of 
this  new  system. 

Now,  if  we  transfer  the  names,  &c.  in  the  four  ages  of  the  first  system 
of  the  Graha  Munjari^  to  the  Satya^  Trttd^  Dxvdpar  and  Cali  above- 
mentioned,  and  those  in  the  Manxvantaras  of  the  second  system,  to  the 
Manwantara  of  the  same  name  in  this ; then  we  shall  have  the  periods  of 
Hindu  history,  according  to  modern  notions,  founded  on  the  system  of 
Brahma'  Gupta. 

In  the  first  place,  by  transferring  the  names,  &c.  in  the  Hwapar  Yug  of 
the  first  system,  to  the  period  of  the  same  name  in  the  new  system, 
Para'sara,  Vya's,  and  others,  who  lived  near  three  thousand  years  ago, 
are  thrown  back  into  antiquity  about  5000  years;  and  the  same  persons 
who  lived  in  the  eighth  Mamvantara^  of  the  second  system,  by  the  transfer, 
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will  appear  as  yet  to  come ; for  we  are  now  only  in  the  seventh  of  the  new. 
Secondly,  Budha,  the  son  of  Soma,  the  first  of  the  Lunar  line,  who  began 
his  reign  about  the  beginning  of  the  Trkta  of  the  first  system,  or  2204 
years,  B.  C.  will,  by  the  transfer,  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  2163102  years 
before  the  Christian  era ; — Thirdly,  in  the  Tretd  and  Drodpar  of  the  first 
system,  there  were  (taken  together)  1200  years,  during  which  about  fifty 
princes  in  the  Lunar  line  had  reigned  in  succession,  but  the  Tretd  and 
Dwdpar  of  the  new  system  contain  2160000  years,  which  divided  among 
fifty,  give  43200  years  to  a reign; — Fourthly,  Budha,  the  son  of  Soma, 
lived  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  Manwantara  of  the  second  system, 
which  being  transferred  to  the  new,  his  name  will  appear  at  two  distinct 
periods  of  time,  immensely  distant  from  each  other,  viz.  in  the  fifth  Man- 
■wantara,  and  again  in  the  Tretd  Yug,  of  the  twenty-eighth  Mahd  Vug, 
of  the  seventh  Manwantara^  being  an  interval,  at  the  least,  of  426816000 
years;  — Fifthly,  the  mothers  of  the  children  of  Yayati  (see page  230) 
Avho  lived  in  the  sixth  Manwantara  of  the  second  system,  by  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  sixth  Manwantara  in  the  new,  are  thrown  back  several  mil- 
lions of  years  before  their  children,  and  Dacsha  and  Bhri'gu,  by  the 
same  transfer,  are  thrown  back,  from  their  cotemporaries,  many  millions 
of  years.  Lastly,  Swayambhuva,  the  Adam  of  the  Hindus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  second  system,  lived  3878  years  before  Christ,  is  placed, 
by  the  transfer,  1572947101  years  before  that  epoch. — These  are  a few  of 
the  inconsistencies  introduced  by  the  adoption  of  the^  new  system  of 
Brahma'  Gupta,  the  rest  may  be  easily  conceived. 

To  reconcile  these  different  absurdities,  it  was  necessary  to  new  model 
the  whole  of  the  Purdnas,  and  to  introduce  such  fictions  and  prophecies, 
as  seemed  best  calculated  to  answer  the  end  in  view ; but  which  after  all, 
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only  serve  to  shew,  in  a inorc  glaring  manner,  the  folly  of  the  at- 
tempt. 

The  enormous  length  of  the  periods  in  the  new  system,  required  that 
the  life  of  man  should  be  proportionably  extended,  whicli  was  accord- 
ingly assumed : Tn  order  to  account  for  the  same  Rishis  being  men- 
tioned in  different  periods,  immensely  distant  from  each  other,  they  are 
asserted  not  only  to  have  existed  at  all  times,  but  to  be  still  living.  But 
as  all  men  were  not  Rtshis,  and  as  there  were  twenty-seven  Mahd  Yugs 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  Manwantara  to  the  commencement  of 
the  twenty-eighth  Maha  16640000  years,  during  which  there  is  no 

shadow  of  history  ; to  account  for  this,  they  therefore  pretend,  that  at  the 
end  of  every  Maha  Yug^  or  4320000  years,  the  same  names,  persons,  &c. 
again  occur,  as  in  the  preceding  period ; so  that  by  having  the  names, 
&c.  for  one  Maha  Yug,  or  set  of  four  ages,  we  have  them  for  all  the  rest. 

Vya's,  and  others,  as  I have  already  noticed,  lived  in  the  eighth  Man- 
wantara  of  the  second  system  of  the  Graha  Munjari,  but  by  the  transfer 
of  the  names  in  that  Manwantara,  and  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  &c.  to  the  periods 
of  the  same  names  in  the  new  system,  they  would  appear  as  yet  to  come ; 
therefore,  to  reconcile  this,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  convert  it  into  a 
prophecy,  which  was  accordingly  adopted  in  the  modern  Pur  anas  ; so  that, 
those  men  who  in  reality  are  long  since  past  and  gone,  appear,  in  these 
books,  as  if  yet  to  come ; and  as  many  millicMrs  of  ages  must  elapse,  by  the 
new  system,  before  the  periods  of  their  prophesied  existence  can  arrive, 
tliere  is  no  great  danger  of  detecting  the  falsehood  of  such  prophecy. 

It  may  however  be  easily  conceived,  that  such  a change  in  the  history, 
by  the  introduction  of  a new  system,  though  highly  flattering  to  the  vanity 
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of  the  Hindus  in  general,  in  exalting  them,  at  least  nominally,  in  point 
of  antiquity  above  all  other  nations,  would  naturally  be  opposed  by  many, 
as  long  as  any  knowledge  remained  of  the  ancient  systems,  therefore,  the 
suppression  of  these  would  become  necessary.  Accordingly  we  find,  by 
a tradition  still  current  among  the  learned  Hindus,  that  the  Mahardstras, 
( Mharatas ) destroyed  all  the  works  of  the  ancient  astronomers  they  could 
meet  with ; which,  in  some  measure,  may  account  for  the  deficiency  we 
have  observed  in  astronomical  works,  anterior  to  the  time  of  Brahma' 
Gupta.  But  if  the  Mharatas  did  actually  destroy  the  works  of  the  ancient 
astronomers,  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that  other  works  of  antiquity,  the 
subjects  of  which  might  contradict  the  new  order  of  things,  have  also  met 
the  same  fate. 

From  the  foregoing  view  of  the  artificial  systems  which  have  prevailed 
at  different  times,  and  of  the  various  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
Hindu  history,  &c.  the  reader  will  now  be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  and 
form  a just  opinion  of  the  antiquity  of  the  books  of  the  Hindus,  their 
arts  and  their  sciences. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  evident,  that  as  the  artificial  system  of 
Brama' Gupta,  now  called  the  Calpa  of  Brahma',  and  fo  which  the 
modern  Hindus  have  artfully  transferred  their  history,  is  not  yet  1300 
years  old,  no  book  whatever,  let  its  name  or  title  be  what  it  will,  in  which 
the  monstrous  periods  of  that  system,  or  any  allusion  to  them,  is  found, 
can  possibly  be  older  than  the  time  of  its  invention  *.  And  secondly,  that 

* The  author  of  this  system,  as  well  as  tlie  time  in  which  he  lived,  is  well  known  to  the 
learned,  and  subject  to  no  doubt.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  age  of  the  system  determined 
from  compulation,  may  consult  Vol.  VI,  Asiatic  Researches,  page  579-581. 
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none  of  the  modern  Romances,  commonly  called  the  Purdms,  at  least  in 
the  form  they  now  stand,  are  older  than  684  years ; the  time  when  the 
fourteenth  Manwantara  of  the  second  system  of  the  Graha  Munjari  ended; 
but  that  some  of  them  are  the  compilations  of  still  later  times. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  told  by  some  person  who  has  suffered  his  imagi- 
nation to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment,  that  the  Hindus  firmly  believe  in 
the  prophecies  in  the  Purdnas,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  doubt  their 
authenticity,  or  what  universal  opinion  sanctions  as  true. 

With  respect  to  the  firm  belief  or  universal  opinion  of  the  Hindus,  we 
know  too  well  the  fallacy  of  it,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
be  relied  on.  We  know  that  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Hindus, 
that  Para'sara,  Vyas,  Garga,  and  others,  lived  near  5000  years  ago. 
But  we  know,  to  a certainty,  from  the  positions  of  the  colures  in  the  time 
of  Para'sara,  &c.  that  such  opinion  is  totally  false,  and  that  it  arose 
from  the  transfer  of  the  names  of  men  living  in  the  Dzvdpar  Vug  of  the 
first  system  of  the  Graha  Munjari,  to  the  period  of  the  same  name  in  the 
modern  system  of  Brahma'  Gupta;  and  that  a similar  transfer  of  the 
names  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  &c.  Manwantaras  of  the  second  system, 
to  the  periods  of  the  same  name  in  the  new,  gave  rise  to  the  pretended 
prophetic  effusion  in  the  modern  Purdnas,  &c. 

Moreover,  we  know,  tiiat  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  Hindus,  that 
Vara'ha  Mihira  not  only  lived  about  the  year  A.  D.  49i^,  but  also  at 
the  era  of  Vicrama'ditya,  or  fifty-six  years  before  Christ;  which  opi- 
rtion  we  knovYto  be  inconsistent  with  truth,  and  contrary  to  the  course  of 
nature.  Vara'ha  Mihira,  in  his  rule  for  calculating  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  given  in  bis  work,  entitled  the  Jdiacdrnava,  says, — 

VoL.  VIII.  I i 
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That  is,  “ From  the  year  of  Saca  take  421; — having  put  the  re> 
“ mainder  down  in  two  places,  let  one  of  them  be  divided  by  ten,  and 
“ the  quotient  taken  from  the  other,  the  residue  is  the  precession  in 
“ minutes.” 

Hence  many  of  the  Hindus  have,  erroneously,  concluded  tliat  Vara'ha 
Mihira  must  have  lived  in  the  year  421  of  Saca,  or  A.  D.  499.  But 
surely  there  is  not  the  smallest  foundation  to  draw  any  such  inference  from 
the  passage,  for,  he  might  have  lived  at  the  present  time  and  given  the 
same  rule.  In  fact,  it  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  pretended  that  he 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cali  Vug,  because  he  assumed  the  planets  to 
have  been  in  a line  of  mean  conjunction  in  the  first  point  of  Aries  at  that 
time.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  thus  stretching  a point  in  favour  of 
the  antiquity  of  their  author,  they  go  something  farther,  and  endeavour 
from  the  following  verse  of  the  Navaratna,  whic’n  they  generally  quote,  to 
refer  him  to  the  era  of  Vicrama'ditya,  fifty-six  years  before  Christ,  or 
upwards  of  500  years  still  earlier  than  the  former. 

\ 

That  is,  “ Dhanvantari,  Cshapanaca,  Amaras'jn'ha,  S^an'cu, 
Be TA  labhatta,  Ghatacarpu  ra,  Ca  Lida's,  the  celebrated  Vara'ha 
Mihtra  and  Bararuchi,  were  the  nine  gems  in  the  council  of  JRqja 

ViCRAMA.”  ’ 
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Upon  shewing  the  above  verse  to  an  intelligent  pandit,  he  smiled  and 
said,  with  a degree  of  candour  I did  not  expect,  that  the  inference,  with 
respect  to  time,  usually  drawn  from  it,  was  not  just;  for  that  there  had 
been  several  princes  of  the  name  of  Vicrama,  or  Vicrama'ditya.  That, 
exclusive  of  the  one  from  whom  the  epoch  is  reckoned,  there  was  another 
in  the  time  of  Salvahan  ; a third  w'ho  had  succee,ded  Raja  Bhoja  ; and 
a fourth  lineally  descended  from  the  latter,  now  living  at  a place,  called 
Bh6jpooi\  beyond  Patna: — that,  beside  these,  there  were  many  others, 
who  had  sprung  up  at  different  periods  in  the  same  family,  but  that  the 
particular  prince  in  whose  time  Vara'ha  Mihira,  and  the  others  above 
named,  flourished,  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Raja  Bhoja.  For,  that 
they  were  first  in  the  council  of  Rajah  Bhoja,  and  afterwards  in  that  of 
Vicrama'ditya  his  successor.  This  simple  explanation  of  the  pandit, 
was  a complete  solution  of  the  mystery  on  which  the  pretended  antic^uity  of 
the  works  of  Vara'ha,  Amaras'inha,  Ca'lidas,  Bararuchi,^  &C.  were 
founded,  and  which  led  many  into  an  error  that  they  were  written  before  the 
Christian  era,  though  in  reality  little  more  than  seven  hundred  years  old. 

f :» *1 

Bhoja,  according  to  tht  ^Ayeen  Akbery^  began  his  reign  about 
the  year  1153  of  Salvahan, — This,  how'ever,  must  be  incorrect,  for  it 
seems,  that  according  to  Hindu  accounts,  and  others,  he  began  his  reign 
about  210  years  before  the  death  of  Raja  Pith  aura,  who  fell  in  battle 
with  the  Mahomedans,  A.  H.  588,  or  A.  D.  1192.  And,  as  Raja  Bhoja 
is  said  to  have  reigned  100  years,  he  must  consequently  have  ascended  the 
throne  A.  D.  982,  and  died  A.  D.  1082:  which  agrees  exactly  with 
the  time  in  which  we  know  Vara'ha  Mihira  must  liave  flourished, 
according  to  the  positions  of  the  planets,  &c.  given  by  him  in.  his  \Yorks, 
as  well  as  from  the  date  of  the  Bhdsvati,  composed  in  A.  D.  IO99,  by^^ope 
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of  hio  pupils.  R(ya  Bhoja,  according  to  t\i^Ag7ii  Pur67uiy  was  succeeded 
by  Raja  Vicrama, 

Bararuchi,  one  of  the  nine  above-mentioned,  was  the  author  of  a po- 
pular Work,  entitled  Smhdsa7ia  dwdtr'msati,  relating  to  Raja  Bhoja.  The 
names  of  Ca'lida's,  Bararuchi,  &c.  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bhoja 
Champu,  as  also  in  the  Bhoja  Rrabandha,  from  which  last-mentioned  work 
the  following  passage  is  taken  : — 

“ The  Brahme7is  seeing  him  (i.  e.  Ca'lida's)  said — O Ca'lida's,  Bhoja 
does  not  give  us,  who  are  learned  in  all  the  Vidas,  any  thbig" 

Several  other  passages  might  be  quoted  from  the  Bhoja  P7'aba7idha,  to 
shew  that  Ca'lida's,  BararuChi,  and  a great  many  other  learned  men 
whose  names  are  therein  mentioned,  lived  at  the  court  of  Bhoja.  'The 
Bhoja  Prabandha,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Raja  Bulla'la  Se'na. 

We  may  now  plainly  perceive,  from  the  whole  of  the  above  facts,  the 
little  dependence  there  is  to  be  placed  on  what  is  usually  called  the  uni- 
versal or  general  opinion  of  the  Hindus ; which  when  thoroughly  sifted 
and  examined  to  the  bottom,  proves  at  last  to  be  founded,  principally,  in 
"vanity,  ignorance,  and  credulity. 

A great  deal  more  might  be  said,  respecting  the  history  and  astronomy 
of  the  Hindus ; but  having  already  extended  this  paper  to  a much  greater 
length  than  I originally  intended,  I shall  now  take  leave  of  the  subject. 
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The  F.nir  Ages  of  the  Ancients,  kiFn'i.  in  the  IVest  by  the  names  of 
the  OoLDRS,  the  Silver,  the  Bit  arr&,  iind  ll'C  Iron  Ac ks. 


I.  The  Satva  Vuc,  or  Golden  Age — - 


A Flood  in  this  period— Year  unknown. 

See  the  4th  Mmruantara. 


Soma, 

II.  The  Tre'ta  Yug,  or  Silver  Ace 


—began 


Budha,  thesonofSoMA.thesonof.^TRi — SeeSthMainvantara. 
PuRURAVA,  his  son, 

Ayu, 

Nahusha, 

Ya  YATi,  married  De'vava  .\  i.  the  grand  daughter  of  Bn rIgu, 
— Sahmjshta',  tlie  great  grand  daughter  of  Dacsha 

was  her  companion* — See  oth  Mairuatitara. 


iMASAnnASA,  Y 

. IS  \VA  MiTRA,  >Sce  the  7th  Manxcc 
AMADAGNI,  &C.  J 


III.  Tlic  Dwa'Par  Yug,  or  Brazen  Age- 


Ga 
Causica, 
Dittiman, 
CrTpa, 

Uishvas’rixoa 

VvA'S,  &C. 


IV.  The  Cali  Vuc,  or  Ikon  Age  - 


• See  the  8tli  Mairwanlara 


- began 


—began 


' and  einied  before  Chhisi. 


U E M AUKS. 

The  periods  of  Hiudu  history,  exhibited  in  the  above  Table,  are  strictly  laid 
down  according  to  the  data  lu  the  Graha  Munjari  The  four  ages  belonging  to 
the  fust  system  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  very  early  times,  and  to  have 
continued  in  use  among  several  nations  down  to  the  fourth  period.  All  beyond 
the  second  period  or  silver  age,  appear  to  be  wholly  fabulous. 

At  or  about  the  commencement  of  the  second  period,  we  find  several  Empires 
and  Kingdoms  began,  such  as: 

Tic  Hitulu  Empire  under  the  solar  and  lunar  lines  of  Princes,  B.  C.  2204. 

The  Empire  under  the  dynasty  of  Hia,  Playfair,  p.  253,  2207. 

Tlie  Kingdom  of  Egypt  about  the  same  time, 2207- 

The  Kingdom  of  y/jfyWa, 2221. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  4th  perio<l,  the  Hindus  stem  to  have  adopted  the  se- 
cond system,  and  transferred  their  history  to  the  corresponding  periods  : hence, 
we  meet  with  the  names  of  Buuiia.  &c.  in  the  ,5th  of  BhhIou, 

&c.  in  the  6th;  ofjAMADAONi,  &c.  in  the  7th;  and  those  of  \'ya’s,  CrIpa,&c. 
in  the  8th : because  these  periods  correspond  with  the  former  in  respect  to  time, 
though  under  dilVercnt  names,  as  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  Table.  These  de- 
cisive facts  must  carry  conviction  to  the  mmd  of  every  unbiassed  person,  of  the 
-truth  of  the  above  ancient  systems;  and  of  the  Imposition  of  the  system  of  Bra  ii  m a 
(iupr.\,  substituted  in  their  place  in  modem  tinu-s.  But  lmv\e\er  strange  ami 
inconsistent,  the  Hindu  history  now  appe;«i»  to  he.  in  consequence  of  transfer- 
ring the  above  names  to  the  monstrous  periods  of  the  system  of  Brahma  CJupta, 
yet,  fnnn  the  force  of  prejudice,  an«l  .a  p ittulijy  for  whatever  appears  strange 
or  marvellous  in  preference  to  sinrple  truth.  W'e  sec  it  finds  ailvocates  even  among 
those  whom  we  would  naturally  expect  to  have  known  better. 
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-4000 
-3900 
-3300 
-3700 
3600 
3500 
•3400 
•3300 
■3200 
•3100 
-3000 
2900 
2800 
.2700 
.2600 
.2500 
-2400 
-2300 
.2200 
.2100 
-2000 
- 1900 
- 1800 
-1700 
-1600 

- 1500 
-1400 

- 1300 

- 1200 
- 1 100 
- 1000 
-900 
-800 
-700 
-600 
-500 
-400 
-300 
-200 

- 100 

- 0 
A.C. 
- 100 

-200 

-300 

-400 

-500 

-600 

-700 

-800 

-900 

-1000 

-noo 

-1200 

-1300 


I.  The  1st  Manv'amara — a j 

SwAV.AMBHUVA  and  SatarcTa  his  wife,  the  Adam  and  hvt  of 
theHindus — their  issue  were  two  sons — Pkivavbata  and  t tta  n- 
PA'DA,  and  three  daughter — A'cu'ti,  De'vaho'ti  and  1 rasuvi. 


II.  The  2d  Mamrantara  

Dvumat, 

SUSE'NA, 

Kochishm. 

U'lUASTAM 

Havuihra 

SuCUlTI, 

III.  Tlie  3d  A/<imrf7«/iyrfl 


Apa, 

Mcrti. 
Xabiiasa, 
Na'bh.vsva, 
.lyorisiiA,  &c. 


IsjlATURJA, 

Madhu, 

Ma'dhava, 

S’UCHI, 


SucRA,  Saha,  &c. 

Uttama,  the  Menu  of  this  period 
was  the  son  of  Piuvavrata,  tnc  sou 
of  SwA  Y A M BHUVA,  according  to  most 
of  the  Pur/inas. 


IV.  The  4th  Manu'antara  - 


Kabva,  PrIthu,  Agni,  .Iahnu,  DhatrI,  &c. 

A Flood  in  this  period — the  year  unknown. 
See  the  Mdrcartdtya  Pur/ma. 


V.  The  5 th  Mamcantara  ■ 


I ^'E'DAVA  HU, 

' \'t'DAS'lHA, 

IllRANYAROMA, 

I’abjanya, 

Bi’dha,  the  son  of  Soma,  the 

VI,  The  6tlj  Mairwantarn 

Dacsha, 

,1  Danu, 

VrIshaparvan, 
S'ar.\ushta' 


Satyanetha, 
A'tulva,  &c. 


1 of  Ai'ri. — See  the  Tretd  Vu^ 


Bhrigu, 

S'UCUA, 

-Dkvaya'm  — she  was  married  to 
Vaya  ii — See  the  Tr(t6  Vug. 


^'II.  T\\e  7ih  Manuantara 

Bharadwa’ja, 

VlS'WA'fillTRA, 

Jasiadagni,  &c. 


VIII.  The  8th  Manwaniara- 

Ga'lava, 

Caus'ica, 

Di'ptima'n, 

CrIpa, 

RIshvas'rInca, 

^'VA■s,  &C. 

IX.  The  9th  Manwaniara— 

Bhu'tage'tu, 

I)l  PTICE'TU, 

Dvutima'n, 

Me'dha'tithi, 


X.  The  loth  Mamcantara 

Bhuuise'na, 

.SUCSIIKTUA, 

IIavishma'n, 

SUCHITI, 

Satva, 

Tapomurti,  3tc. 

XI.  The  1 1th  Manrcantara 


.VLA, 


XII.  The  12th  Marmantara— 

I Dl'vaba’n, 

Upade'va, 
De'vas'eeshtha, 
Tapaswi', 
SUTAPA, 
Tapo'vati,  &c. 

XIII.  The  I3th  Afaincantara  - 

ViCHITBAlE'N 
ViClllTRA, 
Nirmo'ha, 
DhrTtisian,  i 


SuCHA,  Abiiijit,  S' 


cl»4il>,  Ibi  bel 
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VII. 

An  Essay  on  the  Sacred  Isles  in  the  West,  xcith  other  Essays  conmeted 

xvith  that  Work. 

BY  CAPTAIN  1\  WILFORD. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A T the  moment  of  appearing  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 

^ and  of  the  public,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  my  emo- 
tion and  anxiety.  On  the  merit  of  the  composition  alone,  I am  conscious 
their  judgment  must  rest;  and  this  conviction  agitates. me  with  doubt 
and  apprehension. 

I have  omitted  no  endeavour  to  render  this  work  as  free  from  imperfec- 
tions as  my  abilities  woidd  allow ; but  the  subject  is  so  novel,  and  the 
source  of  information  so  remote  from  the  learned  in  Europe^  that  I must 
confess  I feel  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness  on  that  account.  Fortunately 
for  me,  the  Society,  to  which  I have  the  honour  of  presenting  my  work, 
will  stand  between  me  and  the  public,  for  it  is  in  the  power  of  every 
member,  whether  conversant  with  the  Sanscrit  language  or  not,  to  ascer- 
tain the  genuineness  of  all  the  authorities  cited  by  me ; the  books,  from 
which  I have  drawn  my  information,  being  by  no  means  rare  nor  difficult 
to  be  procured. 

The  grand  outlines  and  principal  features  of  this  essay  are  also  well 
known  to  pandits  and  learned  men  in  India.  A few  passages,  anecdotes, 
and  circumstances  may  be,  perhaps,  unknown  to  many  of  them : but  tliese 
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are  perfectly  immaterial;  and,  whether  allowed  to  remain  or  not,  neither 
my  foundation  nor  superstructure  can  be  affected’. 

The  Sacred  Isles  in  the  West,  of  which  S'weta-dxvipa,  or  the  White 
Island,  is  the  principal,  and  the  most  famous,  are,  in  fact,  the  holy 
land  of  the  Hindus.  There  the  fundamental  and  mysterious  transactions 
of  the  history  of  their  religion,  in  its  rise  and  progress,  took  place.  The 
White  Island,  this  holy  land  in  the  West,  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
their  religion  and  mythology,  that  they  cannot  be  separated : and,  of 
course,  divines  in  India  are  necessarily  acquainted  with  it,  as  distant  Mii- 
selmans  with  Arabia. 

This  I conceive  to  be  a most  favourable  circumstance ; as,  in  the  present 
case,  the  learned  have  little  more  to  do  than  to  ascertain  whether  the 
White  Island  be  England,  and  the  Sacred  Isles  of  the  Hindus,  the  British 
Isles.  After  having  maturely  considered  the  subject,  I think  they  are. 
My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  given  in  the  present  work,  and  I submit 
them  with  all  due  deference  to  the  learned,  declaring  publicly,  that  I have, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  fairly  stated  the  case,  and  that  I have 
not  designedly  omitted  any  passage  that  might  induce  a different  con- 
clusion. At  the  same  time  I desire  them  to  believe,  that  I do  not  mean 
to  write  dogmatically,  even  when  I seem  to  make  a positive  assertion, 
and  that  I never  entertained  an  idea  that  my  conviction  should  preclude 
the  full  exercise  of  their  judgment. 

Should  the  learned,  after  a due  investigation  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
proofs  I have  adduced  in  support  of  my  opinion,  dissent  from  it,  and  as- 
sign another  situation  for  the  White  Island,  and  the  Sacred  Isles,  I have 
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aot  the  least  objcctian  to  it : for,  admitting  my  position  to  be  right,  I am 
conscious  that  Britain  cannot  receive  an}'  additional  lustre  from  it.  In- 
deed I had  originally  supposed  Crete  to  be  meant,  and  it  was  not  without 
some  reluctance,  that  I gave  up  the  first  impression,  originating  from 
no  unspecious  reasons,  whicli  however  yielded  to  more  solid  proofs. 

I 

The  difficulties  I have  experienced  in  bringing  forward  this  work,  were 
numerous.  Some  originated  from  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  and  of 
the  sources  from  which  I drew  my  information,  whilst  others  were  of 
a most  perplexing  and  distressing  nature  in  themselves. 

My  original  design  w'as  to  have  published  my  essay  on  the  Sacred  Isles 
by  itself,  and  this  several  years  ago,  when  it  was  ready  for  the  press.  But 
in  that  detached  state,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expression,  unconnected 
with  the  geography  of  the  country  from  which  I drew  my  information 
respecting  them,  and  unaccompanied  with  the  general  system  of  geography 
of  the  Hindus,  it  would  have  appeared  to  great  disadvantage.  Beside,  it 
was  far  from  being  so  complete  as  it  now  is ; for  I have  since  found 
many  valuable  and  interesting  materials,  which  have  enabled  me  to  form 
a more  adequate  idea  of  the  subject. 

A fortunate,  but  at  the  same  time  a most  distressful  discovery  contri- 
buted to  delay  its  publication.  Though  I never  entertained  the  least  doubt 
concerning  the  genuineness  of  my  vouchers  (having  cursorily  collated  them 
with  the  originals  a little  before  I had  completed  my  essay),  yet  when  I 
reflected  how  cautious  an  author  ought  to  be,  and  how  easily  mistakes 
will  take  place,  I resolved  once  more  to  make  a general  collation  of  my 
vouchers  with  the  originals,  before  my  essay  went  out  of  my  hands.  This 
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I conceived  was  a duty  which  I owed,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  my 
own  character. 

In  going  on  with  the  collation,  I soon  perceived,  that  whenever  the  word 
S'wetam,  or  S weta-dwipa^  the  name  of  the  principal  of  the  Sacred  Isles, 
and  also  of  the  whole  cluster,  was  introduced,  the  writing  was  somewhat 
different,  and  that  the  paper  was  of  a different  colour,  as  if  stained.  Sur- 
prised at  this  strange  appearance,  I held  the  page  to  the  light,  and  per- 
ceived immediately  that  there  was  an  erasure,  and  that  some  size  had  been 
applied.  Even  the  former  Avord  was  not  so  much  defaced,  but  that  I 
could  sometimes  make  it  out  plainly.  I was  thunderstruck,  but  felt  some 
consolation,  in  knowing  that  still  my  manuscript  was  in  my  own  posses- 
sion. I recollected  my  essay  on  Egypt,  and  instantly  referred  to  the  origi- 
nals which  I had  quoted  in  it,  my  fears  were  but  too  soon  realized,  the 
same  deception,  the  same  erasures  appeared  to  have  pervaded  them. 
I shall  not  trouble  the  Society  with  a description  of  what  I felt,  and  of 
my  distress  at  this  discovery.  My  first  step  was  to  inform  my  friends 
of  it,  either  verbally  or  by  letters,  that  I might  secure,  at  least,  the  credit 
of  the  first  disclosure. 

When  I reflected,  that  the  discovery  might  have  been  made  by  others, 
either  before  or  after  my  death,  that  in  one  case  my  situation  would 
have  been  truly  distressful;  and  that  in  the  other  my  name  would  have 
passed  with  infamy  to  posterity,  and  increased  the  calendar  of  imposture, 
it  brought  on  such  paroxysms  as  threatened  the  most  serious  consequences 
in  my  then  infirm  state  of  health.  I formed  at  first  the  resolution  to  give 
up  entirely  my  researches  and  pursuits,  and  to  inform  Government  and  the 
public  of  my  misfortune.  But  my  friends  dissuaded  me  from  taking  any 
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hasty  step ; and  advised  me  to  ascertain  whether  the  deception  had  per- 
vaded the  whole  of  the  authorities  cited  by  me,  or  some  parts  only.  I fol- 
lowed their  advice,  and  having  resumed  the  collation  of  my  vouchers  with 
unexceptionable  manuscripts,  I found  that  the  impositions  were  not  so 
extensive  as  I had  apprehended. 

The  nature  of  my  inquiries  and  pursuits  was  originally  the  source  of 
this  misfortune.  Had  they  been  confined  to  some  particular  object,  to  be 
found  within  the  limits  of  a few  books,  as  astronomy,  it  could  never  have 
taken  place;  but  the  case  was  very  different.  The  geography,  history,  and 
mythology  of  the  Hindus  are  blended  together,  and  dispersed  through  a vast 
number  of  voluminous  books,  in  which  prevails  a most  disgusting  confu- 
sion and  verbosity.  Besides,  the  titles  of  their  books  have  seldom  any  affinity 
with  the  contents;  and  I have  often  found  most  valuable  materials  in  trea- 
tises, the  professed  subject  of  which  was  of  the  most  unpromising  nature. 

Thus  when  I began  to  study  the  Sansct'it  language,  I was  obliged  to 
wade,  with  difficulty,  through  ponderous  volumes,  generally  without  find- 
ing any  thing  valuable  enough  to  reward  me  for  my  trouble.  But  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  my  pandit,  and  other  learned  natives,  often  men- 
tioned most  interesting  legends,  bearing  an  astonishing  affinity  with  those 
of  the  western  mythologists. 

I consequently  directed  my  pandit  to  make  extracts  from  all  the  Pu- 
rarias  and  other  books  relative  to  my  inquiries,  and  to  arrange  them  under 

proper  heads.  I gave  him  a proper  establishment  of  assistants  and  writers, 

%■ 

and  I requested  him  to  procure  another  pandit  to  assist  me  in  my  studies  ; 
and  I obtained,  for  his  further  encouragement,  a place  for  him  in  the 

VoL.  VIII.  K k 
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college  at  Benares.  At  the  same  time,  I amused  myselt'  with  unfolding 
,to  him  our  ancient  mythology,  history,  and  geograpliy.  This  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  a clue  to  guide  him  through  so  immense  an  under- 
taking, and  I had  full  confidence  in  him.  His  manners  were  blunt  and 
rough,  and  his  arguing  with  me  on  several  religious  points  with  coolness 
and  steadiness,  a thing  very  uncommon  among  natives,  (who  on  occasions 
of  this  kind,  are  apt  to  recede,  or  seem  to  coincide  in  opinion,)  raised  him 
in  my  esteem.  I affected  to  consider  him  as  my  Guru,  or  spiritual  teacher ; 
and  at  certain  festiv^als,  in  return  for  his  discoveries  and  communications, 
handsome  presents  were  made  to  him  and  his  family. 

The  extracts  which  I thus  received  from  him,  I continued  to  translate, 
by  way  of  exercise,  till,  in  a few  years,  this  collection  became  very  vo- 
luminous. At  our  commencement,  I enjoined  him  to  be  particularly  cau- 
tious in  his  extracts  and  quotations ; and  informed  him,  that  if  I should, 
at  a future  period,  determine  to  publish  any  thing,  the  strictest  scrutiny 
would  take  place  in  the  collation.  He  seemed  to  acquiesce  fully  in  this ; 
and  we  went  on,  without  any  suspicion  on  my  part,  until  Sir  William 
Jones  strongly  recommended  to  me  to  publish  some  of  my  discoveries, 
particularly  respecting  Egypt.  I collected  immediately  all  my  vouchers 
relating  to  that  country,  carefully  revised  my  translations,  selected  the  best 
passages,  compared  them  with  all  the  fragments  I could  find  among  our 
ancient  authors,  and  framed  the  whole  into  an  essay.  I then  informed  my 
pandit  that,  previously  to  my  sending  it  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  a most  scrupulous 
collation  of  the  vouchers,  with  the  original  manusaipts  from  which  they 
were  extracted,  would  take  place. 


To  this,  without  the  least  alteration  in  his  countenance,  nay,  with  the 
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greatest  cheerfulness,  he  assented;  and  as  several  months  intervened,  he 
had  time  to  prepare  himself ; so  that  when  the  collation  took  place,  I saw 
no  ground  to  discredit  his  extracts,  and  was  satisfied. 

I have  since  learned,  that,  as  the  money  for  his  establishment  passed 
through  his  hands,  his  avaricious  disposition  led  him  to  embez2le  the  whole, 
and  to  attempt  to  perform  the  task  alone,  which  was  impracticable.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  consulting  books,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
framing  legends  from  what  he  recollected  from  the  PuranaSj  and  from  what 
he  had  picked  up  in  conversation  with  me.  As  he  was  exceedingly  well 
read  in  the  Puranas,  and  other  similar  books,  in  consequence  of  his  situ- 
ation with  a Marhatta  chief  of  the  first  rank  in  his  younger  days,  it  was 
an  easy  task  for  him ; and  he  studied  to  introduce  as  much  truth  as  he 
could,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  immediate  detection. 

Many  of  the  legends  were  very  correct,  except  in  the  name  of  the 
country,  which  he  generally  altered  into  that  of  either  Egypt  or  S'^etam. 

His  forgeries  were  of  three  kinds ; in  the  first  there  w'as  only  a word  or 
two  altered ; in  the  second  were  such  legends  as  had  undergone  a more  mate- 
rial alteration ; and  in  the  third  all  those  which  he  had  written  from  memory. 

With  regard  to  those  of  the  first  class,  when  he  found  that  I was  re- 
solved to  make  a collation  of  the  manuscripts,  he  began  to  adulterate 
and  disfigure  his  own  manuscript,  mine,  and  the  manuscripts  of  the  col- 
lege, by  erasing  the  original  name  of  the  country,  and  putting  that  of  Egypt 
or  of  Swetam  in  its  place. 
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To  prevent  my  detecting  those  of  the  second  class,  which  were  not 
numerous,  but  of  the  gifatest  importance  in  their  nature;  and  as  books 
in  India  are  not  bound  as  in  Eni'ope,  and  every  leaf  is  loose,  he  took  out 
one  or  two  leaves,  and  substituted  others  with  an  adulterous  legend. 
In  books  of  some  antiquity  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a few  new  leaves  in- 
serted in  the  room  of  others  that  were  wanting. 

To  conceal  his  impositions  of  the  third  class,  which  is  the  most  nu- 
merous, he  had  tlie  patience  to  write  two  voluminous  sections,  supposed 
to  belong  one  to  the  Scanda pm'dn'a,  and  the  other  to  the  Brahmdnda,  in 
which  he  connected  all  the  legends  together,  in  the  usual  style  of  the  Pu- 
rcirias.  These  two  sections,  the  titles  of  which  he  borrowed,  consist,  as 
he  wrote  them,  of  no  less  than  12,000  Slocas,  or  lines.  The  real  sections 
are  so  very  scarce,  that  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be  lost,  and  pro- 
bably are  so,  unless  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Rajah 
Jayancigar.  Other  impostors  have  had  recourse  to  the  Scanda^  Bi'ahtndnday 
and  Padma-pur arias,  a great  part  of  which  is  not  at  present  to  be  found ; 
and  for  that  reason,  these  are  called  the  Purdnas  of  thieves  or  impostors ; 
though  the  genuineness  of  such  parts  as  are  in  common  use  has  never 
been  questioned. — Some  persons  attempted,  by  such  means,  to  deceive  the 
famous  Jayasinha,  and  the  late  Ticatraya,  prime  minister  of  t\\t  Nabob 
of  Oude.  They  were  discovered,  lost  their  places  and  appointments,  and 
were  disgraced. 


My  chief  pandit  certainly  had  no  idea,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he 
should  be  driven  to  such  extremities.  I used  (as  already  remarked)  to 
translate  the  extracts  which  he  made  for  me,  by  way  of  exercise ; and  never 
thought,  at  that  time,  of  comparing  them  with  the  originals ; first,  be- 
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cause  1 had  no  reason  to  doubt  their  authenticity;  and  secondly,  because 
it  would  have  been  soon  enough  to  make  the  collation  when  I had  deter- 
mined upon  publishing  any  part  of  them. 

This  apparently  lulled  him  into  security ; but,  being  afterwards  sensi- 
ble of  the  danger  of  his  detection,' he  was  induced  to  attempt  the  most 
daring  falsification  of  the  originals,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  extricate  him- 
self. When  discovered,  he  flew  into  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of  rage, 
calling  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  with  the  most  horrid  and  tremen- 
dous imprecations  upon  himself  and  his  children,  if  the  extracts  were 
not  true.  He  brought  teli  Brdhmens,  not  only  as  compurgators,  but  also 
to  swear,  by  what  is  most  sacred  in  their  religion,  to  the  genuineness  of 
these  extracts.  After  giving  them  a severe  reprimand,  for  this  prostitution 
of  their  sacerdotal  chai’acter,  I,  of  course,  refused  to  allow  them  to  proceed. 

And  here  I shall  close  the  recital  of  what  relates  personally  to  a man, 
whose  course  of  imposition  I have  deemed  incumbent  on  me  to  lay  before 
the  public.  He  came  to  me  in  distress,  but  with  a fair  reputation ; he 
is  now  in  affluence,  but  with  a character  infamous  for  ingratitude,  and 
fraud,  and  deceit.  His  voluminous  extracts  are  still  of  great  use  to  me, 
because  they  always  contain  much  truth,  and  the  learned,  therefore,  have 
not  been  misled  in  their  general  conclusions  from  my  essay  on  Egypt ; 
though  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  one  to  use  detached  passages,  and 
apply  them  to  any  particular  purpose.  In  the  course  of  my  present  work, 
I have  collected  carefully  what  I could  find  in  Lidia  concerning  Ethiopia 
and  Egypt. 

A few  instances  of  the  impositions  of  my'pandit  will  exemplify  his  mode 
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of  proceeding.  The  first  is  a legend  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  said 
to  be  extracted  from  the  Padma.  It  contains  the  history  of  Noah  and 
his  three  sons,  and  is  written  in  a masterly  style.  But  unfortunately  there 
is  not  a word  of  it  to  be  found  in  thziPuraria.  It  is,  however,  mentioned, 
though  in  less  explicit  terms,  in  many  Purdn'as,  and  the  pandit  took  par- 
ticular care  in  pointing  out  to  me  several  passages  which  confirmed,  more 
or  less,  this  interesting  legend.  Of  these  I took  little  notice,  as  his  extract 
appeared  more  explicit  and  satisfactory ; and  I do  not  now  recollect  in  what 
Purdn'as,  or  other  books,  they  are  contained.  It  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  three  sons  of  Swayambhuva  are  incarnations  of  the  Trimurti;  and 
they  are  declared,  in  general,  in  the  Purdn'as,  to  have  been  created  by  the 
Deity  to  marry  the  three  daughters  of  the  first  man,  with  a view  to  avoid 
the  defilement  of  human  conception,  gestation,  and  birth. 

Dacsha  and  Brahma' in  a human  shape;  Carddama,  or  Capila,  or 
Cabil,  (the  name  of  Cain  among  Musdmans,)  was  S'iva;  and  the  bene- 
volent Ruchi,  was  Vishnu  : oneofRucHi’s  titles  is  S'arma  and  S'ama: 
S'iva  is  called  Ha  and  Ham  in  the  objective  case ; and  Brahma,  or  Dacsha, 
is  declared  to  be  Praja'pati,  nearly  synonymous  with  Jya'pati. 

In  the  Mahd-Bhdrata,  section  of  the  Adipurca,  there  is  a much  more 
positive  passage.  D’harma,  or  the  first  man,  sprang  from  the  right  side 
of  Brahma',  which  was  cut  open  for  that  purpose;  to  him  were  born 
three  sons,  S'ama,  Cama,  and  Harsha. 

The  rest  of  the  legend,  about  the  intoxication  of  Noah,  is  from  what 
my  pandit  picked  up  in  conversation  with  me. 
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One  of  the  sons  of  Noah  is  called  Ila-pati,  synonymous  with  Jya'- 
PATi,  the  lord  of  the  earth,  the  same  with  Phaja'pati,  or  the  lord  of 
mankind.  Indeed  the  denomination  of  Prajapati  is  originally  no  more 
than  Japat'i,  with  the  upsai'ga,  or  indeclinable  particle/;r«,  used  intensively. 
Jah  is  the  principle  of  life  in  a living  being;  lienee  a man  is  cdWed  Pra-ja, 
from  his  superiority  above  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.  Besides,  it  is 
very  common  in  India  to  prefix  the  particle  pra  to  proper  names  of  holy 
men,  and  more  particularly  so  among  the  Bauddhists.  Thus  they  say, 
Pra-S'ivana,  the  venerable  Swan  a.  Pra-dryya-sira,  the  venerable  sire 
of  the  A'lyyas^  Pra-Is'xvara,  &c.  In  the  same  manner,  Praja'pati  sig- 
nifies the  venerable  Ja'pati,  the  chief  of  the  animated  creation.  This 
will  not  seem  in  the  least  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  the  Hindus 
never  admit  of  any  legend,  without  disfiguring  it  so  as  to  make  it  their 
own.  Besides,  we  see  the  enmity  between  Brahma'  and  S'iva  remaining 
still  in  their  human  shapes;  for  Carddames'ivara  killed  his  brother 
Dacsha. 

It  is  acknowledged,  both  by  Hindus  and  the  western  mythologists, 
that  at  every  renovation  of  the  world  the  same  events  take  place,  the 
same  heroes  re-appear  upon  the  scene;  and  of  course  S'ama,  Cama, 
Harsha,  or  Pra-ja'pati,  are  born  again  to  every  Menu. 

Ila,  or  Ila',  called  also  Id'a',  and  IrV,  was  the  son  of  Noah;  and 
Ila'-pati  is  synonymous  with  Jya'pati,  and  implicitly  so  with  Ja'pati. 
This  Ila  is  called  Ilys  in  the  theogony  of  Orpheus,  and  Ghilshah 
in  Per^i««’romances,  which  literally  answers  to  Ila'-pati.  He  is,  perhaps, 
the  same  with  the  eldest  Ilus  of  Homer. 
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The  next  legend  is  that  of  Semiramis,  which  the  pandit  has  most 
shamefully  disfigured.  She  is  well  known  in  India  under  the  name  of  S'a- 
MiDEvi ; and  she  is  the  goddess  of  the  element  of  fire,  so  inimical  to  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  the  St'hdwaras,  or  immoveable  beings  • and  of  course  to 
their  chief,  Vishnu,  in  the  character  of  the  As^att'ha  tree,  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  first,  the  chief  of  trees,  and  of  course  St'karvarpati,  or 
Staurobates. 

* I 

S'ami,  and  the'  Aswatt'ha  tree,  have  each  two  countenances ; one  is 
that  of  a tree  of  the  same  name,  the  other  is  that  of  a human  beino-.  In 

O 

this,  which  is  their  original  character,  S'ami  is  the  same  with  Urvasi,  who 

K 

married  Pururava,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  exactly  in  the  same  degree  of 

descent  with  the  founder  of  Ninive.  The  same  Is  called  also  Aila  in  the 

( 

Purdn'aSf  and  Lailanshah  by  Pe7'sian  romancers,  Ninus  by  theGree/«, 
and  in  the  Tamuli  dialect  he  is  also  called  Nilan.  Their  amours  and  their 
quarrels,  and  ultimately  their  reconciliation,  are  the  subject  of  a beautiful 
drama.  Her  charms  certainly  effected  the  conquest  of  Lailan’s  heart; 
they  quarrelled,  and  she  disappeared  in  a most  wonderful  manner;  but 
Lailan,  with  powerful  spells,  forced  her  back.  Semiramis  first  con- 
quered Staurobates,  but  was  conquered  by  him  at  last. 

S'ami  and  Pururava  were  changed  into  two  trees,  without  losing 
their  human  countenances,  the  Sami  and  the  As'watt’ha  ; the  St’ha'- 
wara'pati  and  S'ami-devi  remain  dallying  in  the  tree  of  the  same  name; 
hence  she  is  really  Sami-rama,  though  that  denomination  be  never  used. 

Her  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gan'es'a,  Vishnu,  and  Bhdgavat 
Purdnas,  and  also  in  the  Mahd  Bhdi'ata,  but  it  is  incomplete  in  each 
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of  them  : and  the  whole  must  be  brought  together  and  compared  with  the 
account  given  of  her  in  the  above  Nataca,  or  dramatic  poem. 

It  is  my  intention  to  resume  her  history  in  the  course  of  this  work;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  I shall  observe,  that  she  was  bom  at  Tihot7'a  (or  Tri-hot }'a ), 
to  the  west  of  Dehli;  acknowledged  to  be  the  same  place  which  is  now 
called  Tdiora  or  Tehaura,  and  Tahora  in  the  Peidingeriaii  tables,  near  the 
river  Sutluj:  Tihotra  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Ti'i-garta,  a place 
often  mentioned  in  Hindu  books. 

That  goddess  was  the  daughter  ofAuRVASA,  who  presides  over  the  elemen- 
tary fire,  and  is  most  inimical  to  |the  St'hawarsy  their  lord  ^.wdpati  of 
course. 

The  story  of  the  two  doves,  mentioned  in  my  essay  on  Semiramis,  is  un- 
known to  the  Paurardcs;  but  there  are  some  legends  about  them  in  the 
western  parts  of  India,  where  they  apply  them  to,  or,  perhaps,  framed  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  two  doves  found  by  Mohammed  in  the  Caaba  at 
Mecca;  which  they  claim,  with  some  reason,  as  a place  of  worship  belong- 
ing originally  to  the  Hindus. 

The  misfortune  which  befel  Maha'-deva  is  well  known : but  the  dis- 
cerption  of  the  sacred  Linga  is  represented,  in  the  Purdnas,  in  a different 
light.  It  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  besides  many  splinters.  These 
twelve  Lingas  preside  over  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  I was  con- 
cerned, for  a long  time,  that  I could  not  discover  the  least  vestiges  of  the 
'legends  concerning  Perseus,  Andromeda,  and  Pegasus,  nor  even  the. 
VoL.  VIII.  LI 
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names  of  the  principal  characters : but  these  I have  lately  found  in  the 
Yantra-raja,  and  other  books,  with  a most  ample  actount  of  the  thirty-six 
Decatii,  so  famous  in  Egyptian  astronomy,  and  called  Drescan  in  Sanscrit. 

Perseus  is  called  there  Pretas'Ira,  or  the 'man  with  the  Lana's  head, 
and  the  same  situation  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  heavens.  He  is  also  called 
S'aila-muc’ha  (or  having  a stony  face  or  head),' alluding  to  the  head  of 
^Iedusa,  which  turned  the  beholders  into  stone.  Pegasus  is  also  men- 
tioned there  under  the  name  of  Samu'dra-pacshi,  or  the  bird  of  the  ocean. 
He  is  likewise  called  Samu'drapada,  because  his  hind  parts  and  feet  are 
concealed  in  the  ocean.  The  lesser  horse  is  Hayagriva:  but  the  le- 

gends of  all  these  are  still  wanting,  except  the  last,  which  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  this  work.  Andromeda  is  called  Veja'ra',  and  is  repre- 
sented with  her.head  shaven,  and  her  hands  bound  in  fetters.  Cassiopea 
is  called  Lebana',  and  Cepheus  NrYpa  or  NrPrupa,  and  Persian  au- 
thors say,  he  is  the  same  with  Cai-caous.  He  is  slightly  mentioned  in 
other  Hindu  books  as  a great  king.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Cephenes, 
and  CephisenewiLS  their  native  country;  in  Sanscrit  Capis'ciyana.  Capes'a 
is  Cepheus,  and  Cdpis'a  is  the  patronymic  appellation  of  his  descendants, 
called  also  Sihlucas. 

My  essays  on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus  and  mount  Cmtcasiis,  are  al- 
most entirely  free  from  the  forgeries  which  I have  stated,  because  my  chief 
pandit  had  little  to  do  with  them.  I recollect  only  three  instances  in  which 
he  interfered;  and  in  them  the  legends  were,  as  usual,  disfigured  by  him. 
They  are  legends  respecting  Prometheus  and  the  Eagle;  with  some  parti- 
culars relating  to  Bdmiyan  and  the  Lipari  islands.  Garitdds  den  is  wefl 
known  to  this  day,  to  pilgrims,  and  the  Hindus  of  these  parts.  The  place 
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is  called  Shibr,  in  Major  Rennel’s  maps,  for  Shabar;  and  it  is  not  far  from 
Bdmiyan.  There  Garuda  used  to  devour  all  the  Shabaras  who  passed  by  ; 
and,  in  the  Purdn'aSy  all  savage  tribes  are  thus  called.  Amongst  others 
were  some  servants  of  Maha'-deva  whom  he  devoured ; this  drew  upon 
him  the  resentment  of  that  irascible  deity,  whose  servants  are  called  Pra- 
mat'has:  hence,  probably,  the  ground-work  of  the  fable  of  Prometheus 
and  the  Eagle.  All  the  rest  is  an  improvement,  from  what  the  Pandit  ga- 
thered out  of  our  conversations  on  the  subject  of  ancient  mythology.  His 
account  of  Bdiniyan,  from  the  Budd'ha-dharma-charitra  must  be  rejected 
till  its  genuineness  be  ascertained.  There  is  such  a book  at  Benares,  but  all 
my  endeavours  to  procure  it  have  been  fruitless.  In  this  legend  he  has  cer- 
tainly adopted  admirably  the  manner,  style,  and  notions  of  the  followers  of 
Budd’ha,  and  the  idiom  of  the  language  of  their  books.  I have  seen  the 
original  legend  from  which  he  framed  his  own,  about  the  islands  of  Lipari, 
but  it  has  not  the  least  relation  to  these  islands,  and  belongs  to  some  place 
in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  India. 

In  like  manner,  many  of  the  legends  cited  in  my  essay  on  Egypt,  though 
they  have  a striking  affinity  with  those  of  that  country,  are  not  expressly 
said  to  belong  either  to  that  or  to  any  particular  country,  being  related  in 
general  terms.  In  these  cases,  my  Pandit  inserted  the  name  of  Egypt,  and 
if  the  name  of  any  other  country  was  mentioned,  he  erased  it,  and  put  that 
in  its  place.  Yet  the  similarity  between  these  legends,  and  many 
more  which  are  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  work,  and  the  authenticity  of 
which  may  be  depended  upon,  with  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  my- 
thologists,  is  so  striking,  as  to  evince  their  original  identity : for  so  near  a 
coincidence,  in  my  humble  opinion,  could  not  have  been  merely  accidental. 

L12 
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It  evinces  also  some  remote  communication,  at  least,  if  not  some  affinity,  at 
an  early  period,  between  the  nations  among  which  we  find  these  legends 
equally  current. 

In  the  Hindu  books  read  of  some  princes  who  raised  mountains  of  gold, 
silver, and  precious  stones;  some  three;  others  only  one;  but  whether  this 
be  applicable  to  Egypt  does  not  appear,  rather  the  contrary.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a practice  formerly,  and,  if  restricted  to  a single  pyramid,  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  mountain  of  God,  the  holy  mount  Meru.  If  three  pyramids 
were  constructed,  they  were  intended  to  represent  the  three  peaks  oiMeru. 
There  is  a beautiful  pyramid  at  Sarndthy  near  Benares,  built  by  a king  of 
Gaur,  or  Bengal.  It  is  conical,  and  of  earth,  with  a coating  of  bricks,  and 
is  about  seventy  feet  high.  In  the  inscription  found  there  some  years  ago, 
it  is  declared  to  be  intended  as  a representation  of  Meru,  which  is  repre- 
sented of  a conical  figure  by  the  Hindus,  but  like  a square  pyramid  by  the 
followers  of  Budd’ha.  The  tower,  or  pyramid  of  Babel,  was  of  a square 
form,  with  seven  stages  or  steps,  like  Meru. 

The  recession  of  the  sea  from  the  valley  of  Egypt  is  no  where  mentioned  : 
but  the  same  miracle  is  recorded  as  performed  by  several  holy  men,  particu- 
larly on  the  western  shores  of  India.  Indeed,  whenever  the  Hindu  vTiters 
treat  of  the  accession  of  lands,  which  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  sea, 
they  never  fail  to  attribute  it  to  the  prayers  of  some  holy  personage. 

In  the  course  of  my  correspondence  with  the  venerable  Sir  William 
Jones,  the  Institutor  and  first  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  my  pa- 
tron in  Oriental  literature,  I mentioned  the  discoveries  which  I thought  I 
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had  made,  and  particularly  respecting  Ethiopia  and  Egypt.  He  expressed 
his  surprise;  but  could  not  be  brought  to  beliex^e  an  early,  or  e\xn  any 
communication  whatsoever,  between  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries 
and  the  Hindm.  As  I was  just  entering  upon  my  studies  and  literary  en- 
quiries at  that  time,  he  wrote  me  candidly,  that  he  was  afraid  I had  been 
misled  by  enthusiasm,  and  cautioned  me  not  to  trust  to  the  verbal  ac- 
counts of  the  Brahmens;  but  requested  that  I would,  for  his  satisfaction, 
send  to  him  the  necessary  written  documents  from  the  Purdn'as.  I com- 
plied with  his  request  most  chearfully,  and  sent  him  all  my  vouchers  as  cor- 
rect as  possible.  After  perusing  them,  he  wrote  to  me  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  the  purport  of  which  I recollect  perfectly,  but  lament  that 
his  letter  being  mislaid,  I cannot  produce  it. 

“ Having  read  the  numerous  passages  you  adduce  in  support  of  your  asser- 
“ tions,  in  their  original  language,  in  the  extracts  you  have  sent  me,  both 
“ alone  and  with  a pandit,  I am  fully  satisfied  that  there  existed  an  early 
“ communication  between  the  Hindus  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  and 

He  then  informed  me,  that  his  collection  of  the  Purdnas  being  incom- 
plete, he  had  not  been  able  to  compare  all  the  extracts  which  I had  sent  to 
him  concerning  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  but  that  he  had  found  several  of  the 
most  essential,  such  as  the  legends  about  Nairrit  and  the  Palli,  and  that 
he  could  bear  testimony  to  their  general  accuracy.  Besides,  Nairrit,  and 
his  being  appointed  guardian  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  old  continent, 
being  well  known  to  learned  pandits,  they  had  pointed  out  to  him  several 
passages  in  oXhtv  Purdnas  and  Sanscrit  books,  relating  to  Nairrit,  S'anc’- 
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HA-DWiPA,  &c.  SO  that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  their  genuineness  and  an- 
tiquity ; and  as  for  the  others  of  less  importance,  he  did  not  entertain  the 
least  doubt  about  their  being  equall}'  genuine.  He  added,  that  learned  pan- 
dits were,  besides,  well  acquainted  with  the  general  outlines  of  most  of  the 
other  legends  I had  produced ; and  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  intended 
to  make  some  remarks  on  my  essay  on  Egypt^  in  which  he  would  express 
his  conviction  in  those  terms. 

In  the  remarks  which  Sir  William  Jones  did  afterward  subjoin  to  my 
essay,  and  which  were  published  with  it  in  the  third  volume  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Asiatic  Society,  he  could  not  have  intended  a stronger  public 
testimonial  than  that  which  he  had  communicated  to  me  privately.  But  as 
the  terms  of  one  passage,  relative  to  xhe  Sanscrit  papers  which  I transmitted 
to  him,  as  taken  from  the  Puranas^  and  other  books,  might  be  understood 
to  imply  a more  general  collation  of  my  extracts  with  the  original  works, 
than  had  taken  place,  or  could  have  been  meant,  I have  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  me  to  add  the  preceding  explanation  of  the  real  circumstances. 

I shall  ever  lament  that  I was  the  cause  of  Sir  William  Jones  being 
thus  misled  like  myself.  I have  shewn  that  I was  exposed  to  imposition ; 
first,  from  the  nature  of  my  literary  pursuits ; and,  in  the  second  place,  from 
the  confidence  which  I reposed  in  the  integrity  of  my  native  assistants, 
and  more  particularly  my  chief  pandit.  This  no  longer  exists,  and  of 
course  no  similar  deception  can  now  take  place.  If  a word,  or  a passage 
of  importance  in  any  manuscript,  bears  the  least  mark  of  adulteration,  it 
must  be  given  up,  unless  corroborated  by  collating  it  with  other  books, 
which  are  totally  free  from  suspicion. 
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I have  prepared  two  copies  of  my  vouchers,  one  for  the  Asiatic  Society, 
and  the  other  for  the  College  of  Fort  William.  I have  already  presented 
one  to  Mr,  Colebiiooke;  and  I take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the 
friendly  assistance  I have  always  received  from  that  gentleman,  and  his 
ready  communication  of  every  sort  of  information  that  could  be  of  use  to 
me,  through  the  whole  course  of  my  literary  pursuits,  and  for  which  I re- 
turn, most  gratefully,  my  most  sincere  and  hearty  thanks : and  I candidly 
acknowledge,  that  without  his  assistance  I should  never  have  been  able  to 
bring  to  a conclusion,  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  myself,  the  present  work, 
which,  from  its  nature,  and  that  of  the  materials,  is  attended  with  difficul- 
ties of  which  few  people,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  can  form  any  idea. 

With  regard  to  the  British  Isles,  I soon  found  that  the  grand  outlines  were 
perfectly  correct ; even  more  so  than  those  of  my  essay  on  Egypt  and  Ethi- 
opia, which  countries  are  very  little  known  to  the  learned,  and  of  which  little 
is  recorded  in  the  Puranas,  when  compared  to  their  holy  land.  My  pandit 
had  filled  up  the  rest  with  a vast  number  of  legends  of  all  sorts,  but  most 
of  them  of  little  importance,  and  affording  very  little  light  on  the  subject. 

The  White  Island,  in  the  West,  is  the  holy  land  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  of 
course  a sort  of  fairy  land,  which,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  well 
known  disposition,  they  have  not  failed  to  store  with  wonderful  mountains, 
places  of  worship,  and  holy  streams.  It  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  their  present  names  and  situation;  though  I have  occa- 
sionally broken  through  this  rule,  and  may  have  been  seduced,  by  a strange 
similarity  of  names  and  other  circumstances,  within  the  fascinating  attrac- 
tion of  conjectural  etymology. 
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Should  the  learned  reject  this,  not  deeming  the  presumptive  proofs  strong 
enough,  I beg  their  indulgence  in  the  few  cases  of  this  description,  which 
certainly  cannot  mislead  them.  It  is  seldom  the  lot  of  authors  to  w/ite 
without  some  enthusiasm,  a portion  of  which  may  perhaps  be  necessary. 
I have  faithfully  collected  whatever  I could  find  in  the  Furanas  and  other 
Hindu  books,  relating  to  this  holy  land,  whether  bearing  some  marks  of 
truth,  or  obviously  fictitious ; and  I solemnly  declare  that  I have  not  the 
desire,  either  to  defend  or  impugn  the  notions  of  the  Hindus,  as  I conceive 
them,  in  regard  to  these  Sacred  Isles. 

It  would  have  been  doing  injustice  to  the  subject,  to  have  attempted  to 
give  an  account  of  these  Islands,  without  the  geographical  system  of  the 
Hindus,  who  believe  them,  and  consider  them  as  a terrestrial  paradise. 

I have,  therefore,  premised  an  ample,  but  still  incomplete  system  of 
geography,  according  to  tlie  followers  of  Brahma' and  Budd’ha. 

I have  added  an  essay  on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus  and  the  empe- 
rors of  India;  with  geographical,  mythological,  and  historical  sketches  of 
the  intermediate  countries  from  India  to  the  British  Isles,  inclusively.  It 
will  appear,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  language  of  the  followers 
of  Brahma',  their  geographical  knowledge,  their  history  and  mythology'’, 
have  extended  through  a range  or  belt  about  forty  degrees  broad,  across 
the  old  continent,  in  a South-East  and  North-West  direction,  from  the 
Eastern  shores  of  the  JSIalaya  peninsula  to  the  Western  extremity  of  the 
British  Isles. 
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Through  this  immense  7'ange,  the  same  original  religious  notions  rc- 
apj)ear  in  various  places,  under  various  modifications,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected ; and  there  is  not  a greater  difference  between  the  tenets  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Hindus  and  Gi.eeks,  than  exists  between  those  of  the  churche's 
of  Rome  MiA  Geneva.  With  regard  to  the  languages,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, through  this  belt,  their  radical  words,  verbs  and  nouns,  with  others 
regularly  deduced  from  them,  are  in  great  measure  Sanscrit.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  their  respective  grammars  should  preserve  much  affinity. 
It  is  tlie  fate  of  every  language,  when  In  a state  of  decay,  to  lose  gra- 
dually its  cases,  moods,  and  tenses  of  the  second  order,  and  to  employ 
auxiliary  verbs,_wliich  the uses  sparingly,  and  by  no  means  through 
necessity.  I have  observed  that  gradual  state  of  decay  in  t]ie  Sanscrit  laii' 
guage,  through  the  dialects  in  use  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  India  down  to 
the  lowest,  in  which  last,  though  all  the  words  are  Sanscrit  more  or  less 
corrupted,  the  grammatical  part  is  poor  and  deficient,  exactly  like  that  of 
our  modern  languages  in  Europe,  whilst  that  of  the  higher  dialects  of  that 
country  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Latin  language.  From  such  state 
of  degradation  no  language  can  recov’er  itself : all  the  refinements  of  civil- 
izatio'n  and  learning  will  never  retrieve  the  use  of  a lost  case  or  mood.. 
The  improvements  consist  only  in  borrowing  words  from  other  languages, 
and  in  framing  new  ones  occasionally.  This  is  the  remark  of  an  eminent 
modern  writer,  and  experience  shows  that  he  is  perfectly  right.  Even  the 
Sanscr'it  alphabet,  when  stripped  of  its  double  letters,  and  of  those  peculiar 
to  that  language,  is  the  Pelasgie,  and  every  letter  is  to  be  found  in  that,, 
or  the  other  ancient  alphabets  which  obtained  formerly  all  over  EuropCy 
and  I am  now  preparing  a short  essay  on  that  interesting  subject* 
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The  principal  object  I have  in  view  in  this  essay  is  to  prove  that  the  Sa- 
cred Isles  of  the  Hindus,  if  not  the  British  Isles,  are  at  least  some  re- 
mote country  to  the  North-west  of  the  old  continent ; for  I cannot  con- 
ceive that  they  are  altogether  Utopian  or  imaginary.  But  a secondaiy  one 
also  is  to  prove  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  legends,  which  formerly  ob- 
tained all  over  the  Western  parts  of  the  world,  from  India  to  the  British 
Isles,  were  originally  the  same  with  those  found  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Hindus.  Besides  these,  they  had  also  in  every  country  local  notions  and 
legends,  as  well  as  local  Deities,  and  which  of  course  were  peculiar  to  them. 


The  principal  essay  on  the  Sacred  Isles  in  the  West  will  appear,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  in  a future  volume  of  their  Re- 
searches ; and  it  is  proposed  to  publish  the  series  of  essays  mentioned  with 
that  work  in  the  following  order. 


The  Introduction. 

Essay  I.  On  the  geographical  systems  of  the  Hindus, 

II.  Geographical  and  historical  sketches  on  Anu-Gangam,  or 

the  Gangetic  provinces. 

III.  Chronology  of  the  kings  of  Magadha,  emperors  of  India. 

IV.  On  Vicrama'ditya  and  S'aliva-hana,  with  their  re- 
spective Eeras. 

V.  The  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  Christian  religion  in 

India. 

VI.  The  Sacred  Isles  in  the  West. 
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PART  THE  FIRST.  ' 

CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

OF  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

> 

Section  I. 

General  Ideas  of  these  Systems. 

^"T^HE  Hindus  have  no  name,  either  for  geography  or  geometry,  but 
we  are  not  to  infer  thence,  that  they  have  entirely  neglected  these  two 
sciences.  They  are  certainly  pretty  well  acquainted  with  geometry,  but 
they  consider  it,  and  with  some  reason,  as  part  of  the  science  of  numbers ; 
and  neither  can  our  denomination  of  geometry,  which  signifies  surveying, 
be  considered  as  a very  apposite  term.  In  the. time  of  the  famous  Jaya- 
SiNHA,  Raja  of  Jayapur,  the  learned  at  his  court  gave  it  the  name  of 
Cshitra-dersana,  or  the  inspection  and  knowledge  of  figures  ; and  a treatise 
on  geometry,  composed  by  his  command,  is  still  called  by  that  name.  These 
elements  begin  with  an  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  lines  simply  combined 
together,  which  combination  is  called  acshetra,  or  informous.  They  tlien 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  regular  figures  or  cshetra,  as  a-  triangle, 
a square,  cube,  kc.  whilst  an  angle  is  called  acshHra,  or  informous. 

The  Hindus  give  various  names  to  geographical  tracts,  such  as  Bhuvana- 
Cd<sa,  or  treasure  of  terrestrial  mansions ; CsJAtra-Samasa,  or  combina- 
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tion  ot'  countries.;  Bhiivana-Sagai'a,  or  ocean  of  mansions  or  habitable 
places.  Such  a geographical  treatise  is  cited  by  Signor  Bayer,  unclel*  the 
corrupted  appellation  of  Puwana-Saccaram.  Another  treatise  in  my  pos- 
session is  called  Trailocya-darpan'a,  and  was  given  to  me  by  the  late  Mr. 
Reuben  Burroav,  who  procured  it  Hardzvdr.  Its  name  signifies  the 
mhror  of  the  three  worlds,  meaning  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and  answers 
exactly  to  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Saint  Patrick,  and  called  Disserta- 
tio  de  Tribus  Locis,  or  habitacuUs.  It  was  written  some  hundred  years  ago, 
and  the  copy  I have  is  of  the  year  1718  of  Vicrama'ditya.  In  several 
Purcin'as,  there  is  a section  expressly  on  the  subject  of  geography,  and 
for  that  reason  called  Bhuvana-Cos a.  It  is  also  denominated  Bha-clianda, 
or  section  of  the  earth.  Except  the  sections  contained  in  dwtPurdnas,  geo- 
graphical tracts  are  in  general  written  in  the  spoken  dialects,  and  are  ex- 
tremely scarce,  as  they  are  discountenanced  by  the  sacerdotal  class,  as 
are  historical  books.  This  they  have  often  acknowledged  to  me,  saying, 
they  have”  the  Piirdnas ; what  do  they  want  more?  Besides,  as  they  are 
written  in  the  vulgar  dialects,  they  are  the  works  of  persons  not  sufficiently 
learned  and  informed,  and  very  apt,  as  I am  told,  to  hazard  occasionally  a 
few  heretical  notions.  They  are  not,  however,  so  strict  in  the  Dek/iin, 
and  the  western  parts  of  India:  there,  I am  credibly  informed,  they  have 
treatises  expressly  on  the  subject  both  of  history  and  geography. 

There  are  two  geographical  tracts  in  Sanscrit : the  first,  called  Vicra- 
mapratidts' a vyavast'hd,  is  attributed  to  VicramaTitya,  probably  the  one 
of  that  name,  who  lived,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  it  is  said  to  consist  of  eighteen,  or  twenty  thousand  slocas  or  lines : 
the  second,  Qd\\c\\  Munja-pratides'a-vy avast' hd/\s  attributed  to  kingMuNJA, 
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the  uncle  of  the  famous  Bhoja,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  former,  including  some  amend- 
ments and  additions.  These  two  geographical  treatises  cannot  but  be  cu- 
rious and  interesting,  but  unfortunately,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
part  oihidia.  They  are  however  pretty  common  in  the  Western  parts  of , 
it,  and  particularly  so  in  Gurjarat\  where  they  have  been  seen  by  several 
respectable  pandits  of  that  country.  The  Trai-Locya-darpan'a,  which  I 
mentioned  before,  is  according  to  the  system  of  the  followers  of  Budd’ha, 
and  is  written  in  an  uncouth  dialect  of  the  inland  parts  of  Lidia,  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  Sanscrit  words  and  phrases. 

The  Cshitra-Samdsa  is  another  geographical  tract  by  the  Jainas,  which  1 
lately  procured.  It  is  written  in  Pracidt,  asserted  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Bali  or  Mdgad'hi  dialect,  but  probably  somewhat  different  from 
that  used  in  the  Barman  empire,  Siam  and  Ceylon.  The  Bali  or  Mdgadihi, 
was  the  language  used  at  thocourb  of  the  emperors  of  India,  kings  of  Ma- 
gad'ha  or  Bahar,  and  called  also  Bali-putras,  because  they  were  descended 
from  the  famous  Bali,  oiNanda;  and  their  kingdom  is  denominated 
after  them  PoU  by  the  Chinese.  This  last  is  accompanied  by  a copious 
commentary,  with  several  fanciful  delineations  of  the  world,  and  of  mount 
Meru. 

With  regard  to  history,  the  Hindus  really  have  nothing  but  romances, 
from  which  some  truths  occasionally  may  be  extracted,  as  well  as  from 
their  geographical  tracts.  Those  in  Sanscrit  are  the  Charitras,  or  actions 
of  Vicrama'ditya,  of  king  Bh6ja,  and  others. 
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The  Vfihat-Cat''ha  is  a collection  of  historical  anecdotes,  sometimes 
very  interesting,  and  consists  of  22000  slocas. 

In  the  spoken  dialects,  there  is  the  romance  of  Pr^thu-ra'ya,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  wars  with  Sultan  Ghori  ; part  of  it  is  in  my  posses- 
sion. It  is  exactly  in  the  style  of  our  old  romances  in  Ew'ope,  With  nearly 
the  same  proportion  of  historical  truth. 

* « 

In  several  of  the  Puranas  there  is  an  account  of  the  principal  events, 

which  were  to  take  place  during  thGCdli-yug*.  These  come  down  as  late 

as  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  except  in  the  Agni  and  the  Bhavishya  Fic~ 

ran  as,  in  which  there  is  an  account  written,  as  usual,  in  a prophetical 

style,  of  the  principal  events,  which  were  to  take  place,  as  late  as  the 

/ 

twelfth  century.  In  the  time  of  Acbar,  a supplement  was  added,  down  to 
Huma'yun,  as  is  obvious  from  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Mdlwa  in  the  second 

V * 

volume  of  the  Ayin-Acberi.  Since  that.time  another  supplement  has  been 
added,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Magad'ha, 
now  the  province  of  Bahar,  was  once,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  ever  ex- 
isted, and  that  learning  was  promoted  there,  through  its  various  branches. 
Their  vernacular  language  was  cultivated,  and  many  valuable  treatises  were 
written  in  it,  in  order  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  men.  This, 


The  Brahmdnda,  BMgavat,  Vishn'u,  and  Vdyu  Pwdnds,  Sections  on  Futuritju 
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I am  infonnecl,  was  carried  so  far  as  to  incur  the  resentment  of  the  whole 
sacerdotal  class,  who  unanimously  declared,  that  Magad'ha  could  no  longer 
be  considered  as  a proper  country  for  the  twice-born  to  live  in,  without 
losing  the  fruit  of  their  good  works,  and  greatly  impairing  their  energy  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness. 

Besides  geographical  tracts,  the  Hindus  have  also  maps  of  the  M’orld,  both 
according  to  the  system  of  the  Paurdn'ics,  and  of  the  astronomers  : the 
latter  are  very  common.  They  have  also  maps  of  India,  and  of  particular 
districts,  in  which  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  entirely  out  of  question,  and 
they  never  make  use  of  a scale  of  equal  parts.  The  sea  shores,  rivers,  and 
ranges  of  mountains,  are  represented  in  general  by  straight  lines.  The 
best  map  of  this  sort  I ever  saw,  was  one  of  the  kingdom  of  Napdl,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  about  four  feet  long,  and  two  and  a half 
broad,  of  paste  board,  and  the  mountains  raised  about  an  inch  above  the 
surface,  with  trees  painted  all  round.  The  roads  were  represented  by  a red 
line,  and  the  rivers  with  a blue  one.  The  various  ranges  were  very  dis- 
tinct, with  the  narrow  passes  through  them  ; in  short,  it  wanted  but  a 
scale.  The  valley  of  Napdl  was  accurately  delineated ; but  toward  the 
borders  of  the  map,  every  thing  was  crowded,  and  in  confusion. 

These  works,  whether  historical  or  geographical,  are  most  extravagant 
compositions,  in  which  little  regard  indeed  is  paid  to  truth.  King  Vicra- 
ma'ditya  had  four  lakhs  of  boats,  carried  on  carts,  for  ferrying  his  nu- 
merous  armies  over  lakes  and  rivers.  In  their  treatises  on  geography,  they 

I 

seem  to  view  the  globe  through  a prism,  as  if  adorned  with  the  liveliest 
colours.  Mountains  are  of  solid  gold,  bright  like  ten  thousand  suns ; and 
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others  ara  of  precious  gems.  Some  of  silver,  borrow  the  mild  and  dewy 
beams  of  the  moon.  There  are  rivers  and  seas  of  liquid  amber,  clarified 
butter,  milk,  curds,  and  intoxicating  liquors.  Geographical  tmth  is 
sacrificed  to  a symmetrical  arrangement  of  countries,  mountains,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  with  which  they  are  highly  delighted.  There  are  two  geo- 
graphical systems  among  the  Hindus : the  first  and  most  ancient  is  accord- 
ing to  the  Purdn'as,  in  which  the  Earth  is  considered  as  a convex  surface 
gradually  sloping  toward  the  borders,  and  surrounded  by  the  ocean.  The 
second  and  modern  system  is  that  adopted  by  astronomers,  and  certainly 
the  worst  of-  the  two.  The  Paurdn'ics  considering  the  Earth  as  a flat  sur- 
face, or  nearly  so,  their  knowledge  does  not  extend  much  beyond  the 
old  continent,  or  the  superior  hemisphere : but  astronomers,  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  globular  shape  of  the  Earth,  and  of  course  with  an  inferior 
hemisphere,  were  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  largely  from  the  superior 
part  in  order  to  fill  up  the  inferior  one.  Thus  their  astronomical  know- 
ledge, instead  of  being  of  service  to  geography,  has  augmented  the  confu- 
,.sion,  distorted  and  dislocated  every  part,  every  country  in  the  old  con- 
tinent. The  Paurdnics  represent,  in  general,  the  Earth  as  a flat  surface; 
though  it  appears  from  the  context  to  be  of  convex  figure,  with  a gentle 
slope  all  round  toward  the  ocean,  which  is  supported  by  a circular  range  of 
mountains,  called  Locdlocas  hy  Hindus ; Cafhy  Musuhnans,  and  by 

our  ancient  mythologists  Atlas;  Hi/ris,  Vyrim,  from  xht  Sanscrit  ti)\ 
and  iiram,  the  margin  term  or  border  of  the  world,  or  the  {Earth’s) 

Thremi  in  the  Edda  Scemudr. 

Tlie  Jcws^  and  the  ancients  in  general,  considered  the  Earth  as  a flat 
surface.  This  idea  was  certainly  a most  natural  one,  till  the  study  of  astro- 
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norny  had  undeceived  the  learned,  who,  as  usual  at  these  early  times,  did 
not  impart  this  discovery  to  the  vulgar. 

On  the  higher  parts,  and  in  the  center  of  the  Earth,  the  Hindus  place  a 
mountain  standing  like  a column  84000  Yojanas  high,  32000  broad  at  the 
top,  and  IdOOO  at  the  bottom.  It  is  circular,  and  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
verted cone.  This  idea  prevailed  once  in  the  West;  for,  when  Cleanthes 
asserted  that  the  Earth  was  in  the  shape  of  a cone,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  to 
be  understood  only  of  this  mountain,  called  Meru,  in  India*.  An  ax  i men  es 
said  that  this  column  was  plain,  and  of  stone : exactly  like  the  Meru-parg- 
wette  (pat'vata)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylo?i,  according  to  Mr,  Joinville, 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  This  mountain,  says  he,  is 
entirely  of  stone,  68000  Yojanas  high,  and  10000  in  circumference,  and  of 
the  same  size  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  divines  of  Tibet  say,  it  is 
square,  and  like  an  inverted  pyramid.  Some  of  the  followers  of  Buud’ha  f, 
in  India,  insist,  that  it  is  like  a drum,  with  a swell  in  the  middle  like  drums 
in  India;  and  formerly,  in  the  West,  Leucippus  had  said  the  same  thing; 
and  the  Baudd'kists  in  India  give  that  shape  also  to  islands.  This  figure  is 
given  as  an  emblem  of  the  reunion  of  the  original  powers'of  nature.  3Ieru 
is  the  sacred  and  primeval  Linga:  and  the  Earth  beneath  is  the  mysterious 
Yoni  expanded,  and  open  like  the  Padma  or  Lotos.  The  convexity  in  the 
centre  is  the  Os  Tinea,  or  navel  of  Vishnu  : and  they  often  represent  the 
physiological  mysteries  of  their  religion,  by  the  emblem  of  the  Loto»;  where 
the  whole  flower  signifies  both  the  Earth,  and  the  two  principles  of  its  fe- 
cundation : the  germ  is  both  Mini  and  the  Linga:  the  petals  and  filaments 


* Plutarch  de  placit.  philosoph. 
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are  the  mountains  which  encircle  Aleru,  and  are  also  the  type  of  the  Y6ni: 
the  four  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  the  four  vast  regions  toward  the  cardinal 
points:  and  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  the  different  islands  in  the  ocean 
round  Jarnbii:  and  the  whole  floats  upon  the  waters  like  a boat.  The  Hin- 
dus do  not  say,  like  the  Chaldeans,  that  the  Earth  has  the  shape  of  a 

boat,  which  is  only  the  tvpe  of  it.  It  is  their  opinion,  I do  not  know  on 
' ' < 

wdiat  authority,  that  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  the  two  principles  of  gene- 
ration assumed  the  shape  of  a boat  with  its  mast,  in  order  to  preserve  man- 
kind. Enthusiasts  among  the  Hindus  see  these  two  principles  every  where, 
in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  commissures  of  branches,  peaks  among  mountains, 
&c.  The  Earth  is  typified  by  a boat ; the  Argha  of  the  Hindus,  the  Cyni- 
hium  of  the  Egyptians,  are  also  emblems  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  myste- 
rious Yb'/ii.  The  Argha,  or  Cymhium,  signifies  a vessel,  cup,  or  dish,  in 
whicli  fruits  and  flowers  are  offered  to  the  Deities,  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
shape  of  a boat;  though  we  see  many  that  are  oval,  circular,  or  square. 
Is'wAHA  is  called  Argha-ndt'h'a,  (or  the  lord  of  the  boat-shaped  vessel*:) 
and  Osiris,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  commander  of  the  Ai'go,  and  was 
represented  by  the  Egyptians  in  a boat,  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  a great 
many  men,  who,  I think,  might  be  called,  with  propriety.  Argonauts.  The 
ship,  worshipped  by  the  /Swe'yi,  according  to  Tacitus,  was  the  or 

Argo,  and  the  type  of  the  mysterious  Y6ni.  The  Argha,  with  the  Linga  of 
stone,  is  found  all  over  India  as  an  object  of  worship.  It  is  strewed  with 
flowers,  and  water  is  poured  on  the  Linga.  The  rim  represents  the  Ybni, 
and  the  fossa  navicularis,  and  instead  of  the  Linga,  I's'wara  might  be  re- 
presented standing  in  the  middle,  as  they  used  to  do  in  Egypt. 


* Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  Ill,  page  364. 
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II.  Tlie  Hindus  have  peculiar  names  for  the  four  cardinal  points,  derived 
from  their  respective  situation,  with  regard  to  a man  looking  toward  the 
rising  sun,  which  is  the  most  proper  time  to  worship  him.  The  East,  from 
that  circumstance,  is  called  Para,  and  Purva,ox  before:  the  West,  Apara, 
and  Paschima,  or  behind.  The  South,  being  then  to  the  right,  is  called 
Daeshhva,  and  the  North  Varna,  or  the  lift. 

From  daeshin'a  comes  obviously  the  Greek  deadon:  tiie  Latin  dexter, 
dexterum  is  from  daesh-tir,  or  daeshatiram,  towards  the  right.  Paschima 
is  obviously  a derivative  form,  the  root  of  which,  pas'cha,  is  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  Sanscrit,  unless  in  other  irregular  forms,  as  pashchdt ; but  it  is  still 
in  use  in  the  spoken  dialects,  in  which  it  is  pronounced  Jncha,  and  from 
pas'cha  is  derived  the  Latin  post,  or  behind,  and  postumiis  postimus,  an- 
swers to  paschima,  or  pas' chum,  in  the  spoken  dialects.  Para  is  the  Eng- 
lish word  fore:  thus  we  say  a fairy  from  the  Persian  Peri.  It  is  also  pro- 
nounced pra,  as  in  pra-pada,  the  forefoot,  or  fore  part  of  the  foot,  in- 
cluding the  Tarsus  and  Metatarsus ; and  from  it  is  derived  the  Latin  pros 
and  the  Greek  pro.  From  this  circuiTistance  there  arose  a peculiar  division 
of  the  old  continent;  the  midland  countries  are  called  Mad'hpama,  or  in 
the  middle;  those  toward  the  East  Para,  but  more  generally  Purva: 
Para  is  used  oftener  as  an  adjective  noun,  as  Para-Gan'died,  the  Eastern 
Gan'dica.  The  countries  towards  the  West  are  denominated  Apara,  Apar. 
Its  derivatives  are  aparam,  aparenay,  an  adverb ; aparica,  aparied,  aparicam, 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter*.  This  division  is  used  in  scripture,  in 


is  a regular  derivative  form,  but  not  in  use  in  this  part  of  India:  yet  it  is  in  the  dialect 
from  the  Sansciit  turivnt  in  Ceylon,  where  it  is  written  Aprica,  and  Aparega. 
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which  the  apellatlons  of  Parvaim  and  Ophir,  signify  the  countries  to  the 
East  and  to  tlie  West.  These  denominations  are  not  deducible  from  the 
Hebrew,  but  only  from  the  Sanscrit  language:  and  Apar  and  Aparica 
are  the  same  with  Ophir,  Aphar,  and  Africa.  In  Htbreiv,  the  word  Ophir, 
without  points,  is  written  Aupir ; and  the  learned  bishop  Lowxn  derives 
Africa  Aupir  or  Auphir.  That  country, 'we  are  told,  was  thus  called 
from  a certain  Aphros,  or  Apiiraus,  who  w^as  the  son  of  Saturn  and 
the  nymph  Pheaura,  according  to  the  Paschal  chronicle.  He  was  the 
brother  of  Picus  and  Chiron,  and  is  called  Aphar  by  Cedrenus.  Ano- 
ther ancient  author,  as  I have  somewhere  read,  calls  him  Ophris  and 
Aphra;  and  says  he  was  a companion  of  Hercules:  and  Isidorus 
adds*,  that  the  apellation  of  Aser  was  supposed  to  have  been  Aper  ori- 
ginally. The  word  Aparica  is  then  synonymous  with  Ibericus,  Iberica, 
kc.  The  Latin  word  Apricus  seems  to  have  been  used  to  denote  a west- 
erl}^  situation,  as  being  more  favoured  with  the  congenial  warmth  of  the 
sun.  This  ridiculous  notion,  still  prevalent  among  the  country  people 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  in  India,  originated  from  a supposition,  that 
the  Earth  was  a flat  surface.  Thus  they  say,  that  part  of  the  country  is 
fertile,  being  under  the  sun  of  three;  but  the  other  is  not  so,  being 
under  the  sun  of  nine  o’clock.  The  word  Aparica  is  not  used  by  the 
followers  of  Brahma'  to  denote  the  Western  parts  of  the  world;  but'it 
is  constantly  so  by  the  Baudd'hists,  Thus  in  Ava  and  in  Ceylon,  the 
- Western  parts  of  the  world  are  called,  by  Mr.  JoiNviLLEf,  Aprica-Dani, 
and  Aparehgo-Daneh  by  Captain  Mahony.  These  denominations  are 


* IsiDQRUs  de  originibus. 
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Sanscrit,  Aparica-Dhani  the  Western  mansions,  or  countries.  Dhiud 
is  a place  of  abode  in  Sanscrit:  in  the  language  of  Tibet,  it  is  den,  and 
signifies  also  a country*;  and  the  word  den,  in  English,  claims  the  same 
original  derivation.  The  Burmahs,  say  Amaragqja,  which  is  still  a fur- 
ther corruption  like  Apparehgo.  The  Eastern  parts  are  called,  in  Ceykn, 
P I'u'ZL'a-xveedeseyeh  from  the  Sanscrit  Purva-deha,  or  Pw'va-rideha,  or  Vide-- 
in  a derivative  form,  the  country  of  Purva,  or  toward  the  East.  In 
Ava  they  say  Pioppi-videha,  but  it  should  be  P roppi-videha ; for  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, in  his  interesting  account  of  the  learning  and  manners  of  the 
Burmahs,  informs  us,  that  in  that  country  they  generally  use  the  letter  I 
for  R;  thus  in  the  Bengali  dialect  they  say  Purob,  and  Pob  far  the  East. 
The  North  is  called,  by  the  Sinhalas,  Ootooroocooroo-Dewehhineh,  according 
to  Captain  Mahony,  from  the  Sanscrit  Uttara-curu,  still  used  to  signify 
the  Northern  parts  of  the  old  continent.  The  same  is  called  Uncheugru 
by  the  Burmahs,  according  to  Mr.  Buchanan;  hut  in  the  account  of 
P.  Sangermano,  lent  to  me  by  Captain  Romaine,  it  is  Undeugru,  which 
seems  to  be  but  a corruption  from  Uttara-curu.  The  Southern  parts 
are  called  Jambu-dwipa  in  Ceylon,  and  Zabu-dib  by  the  Burmahs.  In  the 
Vayu  Purdn'a,  the  Eastern  part  of  the  old  continent  is  equally  called  Purva- 
dwipa  as  in  Ceylon  and  Ava,  and  the  river  0.vus  is  called  Apara-garidied 
or  Western  Gan'dicd;  whence,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  they  said 
also  Aparadwipa  for  the  West.  Apareyam  and  Apareya  are  regular  deri- 
vative forms  from  Apara;  and  from  them  is  obviously  derived  Iberia,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Western  parts  of  Europe,  including  Gaul  and  Spain. 
Homer  uses,  in  that  sense,  the  appellations  of  Hypereia  and  Apera'\; 


* Alphab.  Tibet,  p.  58S,  &c. 

t Odyss.  Lib.  Vr,  V,  4,  et  Lib,  VIE.  v.  8,  Apollod.  Biblioth.  p.  Lib.  II.  §.  lO. 
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Abera  is  found  in  Apollodorus ; for  thus  we  must  read  instead  of  Abdcra^  a\ 
we  shall  see  hereafter.  It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that,  at  a very 
remote  period,  Europe  and  Africa  were  considered  but  as  one  of  the  two 
grand  divisions  of  the  world  ; and  that  the  appellation  of  Africa  was  even 
extended  to  the  Western  parts  of  Europe,  all  along  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic.  Hence  the  "West  wind,  or  Zephyrus,  is  called  the  Lybian  or  Afri- 
can and  Homer,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  makes  Zephyrus  to 

directly  from  Lybia,  or  Africa  into  Greece. 

Instead  of  para  and  purca,  the  word  much' a,  face,  or  front,  is  often 
used,  particularly  in  the  spoken  dialects,  and  some  times  with  the  aug- 
mentative particle  su;  and  in  the  dialect  of  Bengal,  sho;  thus  they  say  sho 
much,  right  in  front,  due  East.  Though  equally  grammatical,  yet  it 
is  not  usual  to  say,  Su-para,  Su-pur^a,  Sho-para,  or  Sho-purva,  in  that 
sense.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  was  once  in  use;  for  in  Scripture  we 
have  Parraim  Rwd  Se-pa?'caim,  or  Se-pharcaim,  the  name  of  a country,  the 
situation  of  which  is  by  no  means  well  ascertained;  yet  it  is  probable,  that 
it  was  near  the  mountains  of  Se-phar,  or  Se-para,  towards  the  East,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture : and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  Parvaim,  Se- 
phartaim,  with  the  mountains  of  Se-phar,  belong  to  the  same  country, 
which  I take  to  be  India,  called  by  the  Copts,  Sopheir;  and  by  no  means  to 
be  confounded  with  Ophir.  India  is  also  called,  by  Hesychius  and  Jose- 
phus, Su-phir,  or  Su-pheir;  and  by  Procopius*. 

The  Sanscrit  appellation  of  Purvam,  for  the  Eastern  countries,  is 


2 


* Procopius  in  Schol.  ad  Lib.  3,  Regum. 
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written  Parvhu  In  Hebrtxv  without  points;  but  with  points  it  becomes 
Parvaini,  which  appears  in  a plural  form.  The  Septuagbit  read  Phar- 
•va'tm;  and,  in  that  case,  in  the  singular  number,  it  should  he  Pan-a,ov 
Pharva.  In  the  course  of  etymological  enquiries,  I have  always  found  it 
more  convenient  to  read  the  Hebrexu  without  points,  when  the  affinity  is 
obviously  greater.  Thus  the  word  in  question  is  written  without  points 
Prr-v-i-m,  or  with  the  vowel  inherent  to  every  consonant,  as  in  Sanscrit^ 
and  the  common  Nagri,  P a-ra-va-i-ma : the  only  difficulty  in  Kagri  and 
lUhrtXi\  is  to  find  out,  In  a word,  what  consonants  are  to  coalesce.  The 
words  Se-phar,  and  Se-pharvaim,  without  the  points,  are  to  be  read  Se-para 
and  Sfi-parx>m. 

The  mountains  of  Se-phar  seem  to  be  that  range  ealled  Be-pyrrus  by 
Ptolemy,  and  plaeed  by  him  to  the  North  of  India,  answering  to  the 
first  range,  or  snowy  mountains.  This  range,  in  Ptolemy,  begins  at 
Ilardwdr,  and  instead  of  Bepyrrns,  several  authors  read  Sepyrrus.  In*S7?;i- 
scrit,  Su-para,  and  Vi-para  or  Bi-para,  for  thus  it  is  generally  pronounced, 
are  synonymous,  and  perfectly  grammatical,  though  perhaps  never  used; 
and  signify  right  before,  due  East.  Bi-para  signifies  also  Easternmost  ; 
and,  in  its  first  acceptation,  is  the  same  with  befoi'e  in  English,  which 
is  now  synonymous  with  Jb?^e,  or  afore:  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
formerly  it  was  otherwise,  and  that  before  signified  right  afore.  It  is  true, 
that  the  particles  su,  and  bi  like  ge,  in  the  dialects  from  the  Gothic,  are 
often  used  without  enhancing  the  signification  of  the  word  they  are  pre- 
fixed to.  Thus  /ore  and  before,  para,  su-para,  bi-para,  and  su-mucha,  or 
sho-mucha,  in  Bengalee,  signify  the  same  thing.  The  posterity  of  Siiem, 
we  are  told  in  scripture,  dwelt  in  the  country  extending  from  Mesha 
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as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a mount  of  the  East.  This  seems  to  be  meant 
as  an  explanation  of  the  ^vord  Sephat',  and  at  all  ev-ents  implies,  that  this 
mountain  was  a great  way  to  the  Eastward.  In  Europe  they  called  the 
West  Hesperus,  and  the  country  toward  the  West  Hesperia.  That  country 
is  considered  by  the  Pauran'ics,  as  the  abode  of  the  Gods,  or  Suralayam,  an 
appellation  well  known  to  the  learned,  and  applied  by  them,  in  conformity 
with  the  Puran'as,  to  the  Westernmost  part  of  Europe,  or  the  British 
Isles.  Another  denomination  for  Suralayarn,  and  which  might  be  San- 
scrit, is  Tsa-pura,  or  I's'-pura,  though  probably  never  used.  This-<vas  pro- 
nounced by  the  Gothic  tribes  As-hurh,  As-byrig,  As-purgium:  they  said 
also  As-gar'd,  which  implies  the  same  thing.  There  Isa,  or  Is'wara 
Vishnu,  resides  with  all  the  Gods. 

The  word  Isa  was  pronounced  Asos,  Asioi,  by  the  Greeks,  As  by  the 
Goths;  and  for /W77,  ox pura,  the  Goths  said  burh,  byrig,  or  burgh;  the 
Greeks  pyrgos.  The  words  As-puri,  As-burh,  Aspwgium,  Hesperus,  are 
])ronounced  by  the  Persiaiis,  As-burj ; where  burj  or  burujs,  is  synony- 
mous with  pw'i,  piirh,  ^'c.  In  their  romances,  we  see  Cai-caus  going 
to  the  mountain  of  Az-burj,  or  As-burj,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  sun  sets, 
to  fight  the  Div-sejid,  or  white  devil,  the  Tdra-daitya  of  the  Puran'as,  and 
whose  abode  was  on  the  seventh  stage  of  the  world,  answering  to  the  se- 
venth 2one  of  the  Bauddliists,  and  the  sixth  of  the  Purdn'ics;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  White  Island.  The  Goths,  it  is  true,  placed  yls-burh,  or 
As-gard,  in  the  East;  for  when  they  had  conquered  the  Western  abode 
of  the  Gods,  they  found  none  there ; and  rather  than  give  up  this  idle 
notion,  they  supposed  that  As-burh,  or  As-gard,  was  in  the  East.  Besides 
mount  Merit  is  another  Suralayarn,  As-burh,  As-gard,  and  is  in  the  East. 
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The  Jews  and  the  Arabians,  to  this  day,  call  the  South  Yamun,  Vamin, 
and  Jamin,  which  imply  the  right.  The  Hindus  call  the  South  also 
Ydmya  or  Jdmya,  and  Ycimasya;  because  Yam  a (Pluto),  called  also 
Yaman,  is  the  guardian  of  that  quarter:  and  when  Pliny*  says,  that 
the  Hindus  called  the  South  Dramasa,  it  should  be  Hiamasa,  from  Ja- 
viasya,  as  Diamima  for  Jamund,  the  river  Jumna.  We  have  seen  that 
dexion  in  Greek,  and  dexter,  dexterum  in  Latin,  are  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  dacshin'a,  dacsha-tir,  and  dacsha-tiram : and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, but  that  sinister,  sinistrum,  sinisteidum,  or  the  left  in  Latin,  and 
aristeros,.  aristeron  in  Gi'eek,  are  equally  derived  from  the . Sanscrit 
'Senis-tir,  or  'Senis-tiram,  and  Arasya-tiram,  or  A'ras-tiram ; that  is  to 
say,  Saturn’s  quarter,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Hindus  say.  Va- 
cua’s quarter,  for  the  South  ; for  Senih,  or  A'rah,  resided  in  the  North  : 
Jupiter  gave  him  that  quarter  for  his  residence,  and  made  him  guar- 
dian of  it.  Saturn,  according  to' Cicero  and  Plutarch,  was  peculi- 
arly worshipped  by  the  nations  in  tlie  Western  parts  o^ Europe,  and  in  the 
North;  though- the’  latter  says,  that,  in  process  of  time,  his  worship 
began  gradually;  to  decline  there.  He'  was  born  in  the  left,  and  perished 
on  the  right.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  considered  the  South  as  on  the 
right,  and  the  North  on  the  left.  Among  them,  as  well  as  the  Llindus, 
the  right  was  considered  as  more  honourable,  and,  of  course,  in  wor- 
shipping and  performing  processions,  they  turned  towards  the  right, 
keeping  the  object  of  their  worship  on  the  right;  but  the  Gauls,  says 
Pliny,  on  these  occasions,  turn  to  the  left:  and,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  their  races  in  the  circus,  they  drove  round  the  Spina,  or 
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vldge  in  tlie  middle,  keeping  it  all  the  while  on  their  left.  The  Hmdus^ 
seem  to  have  always  considered  the  four  cardinal  points  m the  same 
light ; but  various  systems  appeared  at  different  times,  in  othiCr  parts 
of  the  world.  Empedocles,  according  to  Plutarch,  maintained,  that 
the  summer  solstice  happened  in  the  right,  or  North;  and  the  winter  sol- 
stice in  the  left,  or  South.  This  system  prevailed  once  in  the  West,  and 
of  course  the  West  was  before,  and  the  East  behind,  or  aparam,  aperena, 
8^c.  from  that  time  the  winter  solstice  was  called  by  the  Latians,  liiber- 
mim,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  hyems,  winter.  This  last  comes  from 
the  Sanscrit  hima;  and,  in  a derivative  form,  haima  and  haimas,.  snow;, 
hyems  implies  the  snowy  season:  and  mount  Haimos,  or  H<2mus,  in 
Thrace,  signifies  the  snowy  mountain ; and  as  the  West  was 'then  before, 
it  was  called  Su-para  or  Zephyrus,  Se-phar  and  Se-pyrrus,  like  that  famous 
range  of  mountains  in  the  East,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  Bi- 
ble. King  Juba,  a famous  antiquary,  was  also  of  opinion,  that  the 
North  is  on  the  right;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Achilles  Tatius. 
The  Egyptians,  says  Plutarch,  placed  the  North  on  the  right,  and  the 
South  on  the  left.  These  alterations  must  have  occasioned  feuds  amonsr 
augurs  and  astrologers ; and  were,  probably,  either  admitted  or  rejected 
at  different  times,  according  to  the  power  and  influence  of  prevailing 
factions.  This  happened  no  less  than  four  times  in  Egypt;  and,  of 
course,  four  times  the  points  wherein  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  were  con- 
sidered in  different  ‘points  of  view,  and  received  different  denomina- 
tions; and  well  they  might  say  to  Herodotus,  that  the  sun  had  four 
times  altered  the  points  of  its  rising  and  setting.  Twice  it  rose  where 
it  set  before ; and  twice  it  did  set,  where  it  was  seen  to  rise  before^ 
All  this  happened,  they  said,  without  the  least  alteration  in  the  climate  of 
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Egypt.  These  enigmas,  or  paradoxes,  were  much  admired  formei'l}^  and 
they  were  not  very  willing  to  explain  tliem. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Europe;  for  the  sun,  shocked  at  the 
abominable  repast  of  Atreus,  turned  back,  and  set  v/herC  it  used  to 
rise  before ; that  is  to  say,  an  alteration  look  place  in  the  application  of 
the  denomination  of  before  and  behind,  right  and  left,  with  regard  to 
the  four  cardinal  points ; and  Atreus  is  represented  as  a famous  astro- 
nomer, who  explained  the*  yearly  revolution  of  the  Sun,  performed  in  a 
contrary  direction;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Sun  is  said,  by  the 
Bauddliists,  and  also  by  Brahmens,  to  rise  in  the  West,  and  to  set  in  the 
East : and  the  famous  mountain  of  Astagira,  behind  which  the  Sun  dis- 
appears, is  called  also  the  mountain  of  the  rising  Sun,  or  Udaya-giri,  and 
even  Mahodaya.  In  the  extracts  from  manuscripts,  in  the  library  of  the 
king  of  France,  there  is  one  from  the  golden  meadows  of  the  famous 
IMasoudi,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century.  The  author  says,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  some  philosophers,  the  renewal  of  the  world  would  happen, 
when  the  circle  of  the  ruling  stars  shall  be  accomplished  ; then  what  had 

been  North  will  be  South.  But,  according  to  the  Indians,  says  he,  the 

/ 

Sun  remains  3000  years  in  each  of  the  twelve  signs,  and  performs  his 
revolution  in  the  heavens  in  36,000  years.  That,  when  he  passes  through 
the  meridional  signs,  the  world  will  be  reversed;  North  will  become  South, 
and  South  will  become  North : that  is  to  say,  as  I take  it  to  be,  the 
North  will  be  considered  as  the  right  of  the  world,  and  the  South  as 
the  left.  Some  Hindus  are  of  opinion,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Ca-lpas, 
a total  renewal  of  the  world  will  take  place,  and  eveiy  thing  will  be 
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reversed ; the  gods  will  become  devils,  and  the  devils  gods.  The  giant^, 
they  acknowledge,  were  Purva-Mvas,  or  the  first  gods.  The  Egyptians, 
perhaps,  entertained  the  same  notions,  and  the  inythologists  in  the 
AVest  certainly  did. 

III.  Another  division  of  the  world  is  into  a mainland  and  islands, 
which  is  also  that  of  scripture,  in  which  the  isles  of  the  nations,  or 
liehagohn,  are  often  mentioned.  This  division  has  also  been  admitted 
• by  Musulmans,  who  call  them  Jezair-alomam^  Commentators  understand 
by^  them,  .not  only  the  islands,  but  also  the  peninsulas  in  the  Western 
parts  of  the  old  continent;  for  in  dic/pa  implies  only  a country, 

with  waters  on  both  sides  ; so  that,  like  Jazirah  in  Arabic,  they  may  signify 

" 4 

either  islands  or  peninsulas ; dwipa  and are  often  used  to  signify 
countries  bordering  upon  the  sea  only.  By  the  isles  of  nations,  the  islands, 
peninsulas,  and  maritime  countries  in  the  West,  and  particularly  in  Eu- 
rope, are  understood : it  is  even  so  with  the  Paurdnics,  who  are  very 
little  acquainted  with  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  old  continent,  even  to  a 
surprising  degree,  and  much  less  then  we  could  reasonably  suppose. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  system  is  mount  Merit  in  the 
centre,  the  Olympus  of  the  Hindus,  the  place  of  abode  of  Brahma', 
and  his  Sabhd  congregation,  or  court.  This  mountain  made  also  part 
of  the  cosmographical  system  of  Jews ; for  Isaiah,  making  use  of 

such  notions  as  were  generally  received  in  his  time,  introduces  Lucifer, 
in  Sanscrit  Swarbha'nu,  or  light  of  heaven,  boasting  that  he  would 
exalt  his  throne  above  the  stars  of  God,  and  would  sit  on  the  mount 
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of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  North.  AILru  has  also  the 
name  of  Sabha,  because  the  congregation  or  assenibly'of  the  Gods  is  held 
there,  on  its  northern  side.  Tlie  hill  of  God  is  also  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  psalms,  though,  in  some  instances,  it  seems  to  imply  mount 
Moriah.  Musulmans  have  admitted  this  mountain  under  the  name  of 
Cqf,  though  they  confound  it,  in  general,  with  the  mountains  of  Lochlbca, 
which  surround  the  world  : but  when  they  say  it  is  the  vatad,  or  pivot  of 
the  world,  this  is  to  be  understood  of  mount  Mb'U,  which  the  Paurd- 
describe  exactly  in  the  shape  of  a pivot;  and  ^ven.Mh'u,  m Sanscrit, 
signifies  an  axis  or  pivot.  According  to  Anquetil  Duperron,  the 
P arsis  call  this  centrical  mountain  Tireh;  and  the  whole  world  is  equally 
surrounded  by  an  immense  range  of  mountains.  In  Ceylon,  this  sur- 
rounding range  is  called  according  to  Captain  Mahony*, 

which,  in  Sanscrit,  signifies  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a ring  or  colt. 
The  Burmahs  call  it^  Zetkia-vdla,  which  word  is  pronounced  Sakwell,  by 
Mr.  JoiNviLLE,  and  said  to  signify  the  world  in  general.  In  Zetkia-vdla, 
vdla  signifies  a ring,  or  any  thing  in  an  annular  shape,  from  the  Sanscrit 
vdlya;  and  Zetkia-vdla,  or  Saccvdl,  may  be  a corruption  from  S'dcya-vdlya, 
the  ring  of  S'a'cya  or  Budd’ha,  who  is  supposed  to  have  made  it.  The 
Western  mythologists  supposed  the  world,  and  its  seas,  to  be  surrounded 
by  a land,  or  continent,  of  a circular  figure,  according  to  Plutarch, 
and  SiLENUs’s  narrative,  as  related  by  Elian  ; and  the  pilot  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, being  near  Pence,  or  Iceland,  was  very  much  afraid  of  being  driven 
on  its  shores  f. 


*Asialic  Researches,  Vol.  VII. 


+ Orph.  Argonaut.  Vol.  p.  187. 
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There  are  several  divisions  of  the  old  continent;  the  first,  and  the  most 
ancient,  according  to  theFiirmas,  \i  \\\to  seytn  dxv'ipas ; the  Baudd'hists 
in  India  reckon  eight  of  them,  this  number  being  a favourite  one  among 
them.  The  followers  of  Budd'ha  in  Tibet,  Ceylon,  and  Ava,  have  retained 
the  Brdhmenical  divisions,  and  reckon  but  seven.  This  division  was  made 
by  Priyavratta,  the  eldest  son  of  Swayameiiuva,  or  Adam,  in  his 
old  age,  and  previous  to  his  withdrawing  into  solitude.  He  had  ten 
sons,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  divide  the  whole  Earth  between  them 
equally : but  three  of  them  renounced  the  world  : their  names  were 
Med'ha',  Agnibhu,  and  Mina,  or  Mitra.  In  the  same  manner  Nep- 
tune divided  the  Atlantis  between  his  ten  sons  : one  of  them  had  Gades, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Atlantis  to  his  share.  The  Atlantis  was  proba-  ' 
bly  the  old  continent,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  Gades.  This  island 
or  continent  is  supported  by  Vara'ha  on  one  tusk  according  to  the  Pau- 
rdn'ics : but  according  to  mythologist,  in  the  West,  Atlas  supported  the 
heavens,  though  he  is  said  some  times  to  support  the  world.  The  Musul- 
mans  say  that  the  Earth  is  supported  on  the  horns  of  a bull.  This  At- 
lantis was  overwhelmed  with  a flood  likewise  ; and  it  seems  that  by  the 
Atlantis,  we  should  understand  the  antediluvian  Earth,  over  which  ten 
princes  were  born  to  rule,  according  to  the  mythology  of  the  West: 
but  seven  of  them  only  sate  upon  the  throne,  according  to.  the  Paurdn'ics. 
The  names  of  these  islands  are  Jambu  proper  or  India,  Cus'a,  Placsha, 
Sdlmali  or  'Salma la,  Craunclia  or  Croun'da  'Saca  and  Pushcara.  These 
dzcipas,  or  countries,  give  their  names  to  so  many  respective  zones  round 
Mera,  which  is  the  name  the  Paurdn'ics  give  also  to  the  Poles.  If  we 
disregard  entirely  the  diagrams,  or  fanciful  schemes,  of  the  astronomers. 
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and  adhere  to  the  text  of  the  Punmas,  we  shall  immediately  perceive 
that  these  seven  zones  are  really  our  seven  climates  : for  Jambu,  or  India,  is 
the  first,  and  is  declared  to  be  at  the  furthest  extremities  of  the 

West,  and  in  the  same  climate  with  Uttara  Cum ; which  last  is  expressly 
said  to  be  the  country  lying  South  of  the  Northern  ocean.  Pmhcara  is 
the  Thuk  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  modern  Iceland,  under  the  Arctic  circle, 
at  least  the  sensible  one.  It  is  true  that  the  seven  climates,  in  general, 
were  not  supposed  to  extend  much  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Boy'ysthenes  : 
but  Ptolemy,  and  Agathemerus,  by  dividing  each  climate  into  three 
parts  (like  the  Hindus,  who  divide  the  seven  zone-like  regions  of  Hea- 
ven, Hell,  and  Earth  into  three,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and-  the  end), 
thus  made  twenty-one  subordinate  climates,  extending  from  the  equator 
to  the  polar  circle.  Every  climate  was  denominated  from  some  famous 
city,  country,  or  island  in  it;  thus  we  have  the  zone  or  climate  of  Meroe, 
that  of  Rhodes,  &c.  The  dwipas,  or  climates  of  the  Hindus,  gradually 
increase  in  breadth,  from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle,  from  a whimsical 
notion  that  they  are  alt  equal,  as  to  the  superficial  contents.  The  seven 
zones  of  the  Hindus  correspond  with  the  following  countries  : Jambu 
is  India,  Cusa  answers  to  the  countries  between  the  Persian  gulf, 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  Western  boundary  of  India.  Placsha  in- 
cludes the  lesser  Asia,  Armenia,  &c.  'Sahnali  is  bounded  to  the  West 
by  the  Cronian  seas;  that  is  to  say,  the  Adriatic  and  Baltic  seas. 
Crauncha  includes  Germany ; 'Sacam,  the  British  isles;  and  Pushcara 
is  Iceland. 

The  Paurdriks,  however,  consider  these  seven  zones  in  a very  different 
light,  and  the  text  of  the  Purdn'as  is  equally  applicable  to  their  scheme. 
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By  Mhu  they  understand,  in  general,  the  North  pole,  but  tlie  context  of 
the  Pur&nas  is  against  this  supposition.  In  these  sacred  books,  Meru  is 
considered  solely  as  a point  to  the  North  of  India,  from  which  four  large 
rivers  issue,  and  flow  toward  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  world : and  we 
frequently  read  of  countries  and  places  said  to  be  to  the  North  of  Meru, 
others  are  declared  to  be  West,  East,  South,  and  North-west  from  it. 
This  surely  can  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  North  pole,  where 
the  denominations  of  North,  East,  and  West  vanish. 

This,  Meru  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  to  be  to  the  North  of 
Lidia,  on  the  elevated  plains  of  and:  in  the  latitude  of  forty-five 

degrees.  This  point  is  considered  in  the  Purdnas,  as  the  center  of  the 
world  as  known  to  the  Hindus.:  there  is  its  zenith  or  Meru,  which  is  as 
applicable  to  a line  passing  through  the  centre,  zenith,  and  nadir  of  a 
place,  as  to  that  passing  through  the  poles.  In  whatever  light  we  consider 
Mb'ii,  it  is  always  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  delineated  by  tlie  Paurddics. 
Commas,  surnamed  Indopleustes,  from  his  travels  into  India,  in  the  sixth 
century,  say  s,  that  in  his  time  the  asserted  that,  if  a line  was 

drawn  from  China  to  recce,  it- would  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  world, 
oi\  through  thiS;  Mdriii  The  Paurdtucs  and  astronomers,  in  India,  had 
not  then  attempted  to  disfigure  their  cosmographical  system.:  and  did  not, 
at;  that;  pqriodj  consider  Menix  as  the  North  pole.  Round  tliis  point 
they- draw  seven,  zones,  and  tlie  context  of  the  Purddas  \s  as  favour- 
able to  this  supposition,  as  to  the  former,  because  these  zones  equally 
pass  through  the  above  islands.  These  zones  have  introduced  much 
confu^^on,  and  entirely  disfiguredi  tlieir.  geographical  system.  They 
aret  by.  no  means  countenanced,  iii;  the  bod};  of.  the  Pitvddas/;  bcijig 
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only  introduced  in  a section  of  some  of  them  called  Bhii-chan'da,  or  section 
of  the  Earth,  which  seems  to  be  interpolated,  and  of  a more  recent  date. 

The  HinduSy  and  the  followers  of  Buddtia,  differ  considerably  about  the 
shape  and  situation  of  the  zones.  The  Paurunics  say,  that  they  are  so 
many  concentric  circles  enclosing  and  situated  between  it  and  the 

land  which  bounds  the  Universe,  and  the  first  climate  is  that  of  Merit, 
included  in  the  dw'ipa  of  Jambii:  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
first  climate  was  that  of  MerdL  Astronomers  having  discovered  that  the 
Earth  is  of  a globular  form,  have  placed  them  within  the  Southern  hemi- 
aphere,  which  they  fill  up  entirely.  The  Baudd'hists  of  Tibet  represent 
these  zones  as  so  many  concentric  squares  between  Jambu  or  India,  and 
mount  Meru.  The  followers  of  Budd’ha  in  Ceylon  consider  .them  as  so 
many  circles,  but  place  tliem  also  between  Jambu  and  Meru,  considered 
as  the  North  pole.  The  Jainas  in  Lidia  Jiave,  in  great  measure  adopted 
the  Hindu  system  : but  reckon  eight  dwipas.  Dwipa-dt'ha-mai  hai  Jdgd 
sdi'a,  the  whole  world  consists  ■ of  eight  .dwipas,  says  the  author  of  .the 
Trcdlocya-darpana.  .Though  the  followers  of  Budd’ha  seem  to  reckon 
seven  dwipas,  like  the  Hindus,  they  really  reckon  eight;  iov  Meru  \s  not 
included  among  the  seven:  they  say  the  seven  ranges  of  mountains,  or 
zones  round  Mkru:  but^the  P aur attics  cowsidex  Meru  and  Jambu  as 
one  of  their  s>exe.\\  dxcipas.  Seven  is  a Tavourite  and  fortunate  number 
among  the  eight  among  the  Baudd'hists ; and  nine  formerly  in 

the  West,  and  in  ithe  North  Asia.  iBetween  these  zones,  there  are 
•seven  seas,  >or  rivers  only,  according  to  some  of  the  followers  of  Budd’ha, 
and -some  Hindus  also.  There  are  even  some,  who  consider  these  oceans, 
ortrivers,!  either  as  one,  or  only  as  so  many,  branches  springing  from  one 
VoL.  VIII.  P p 
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head,  and  winding  seven  times  round  Miru,  according>to  the  Paurdn'ics^ 
or,  eight  times,  according  to  the  Baudd' hists ; but,  according  to  Servius, 
the  Styi'  went  nine  times  round  the  Earth.  They  reckoned,  accord- 
ingly, nine  seas  and  nine  dwipas,  or  worlds.  These  nine  worlds  are  noticed 
in  the  Edda-Samudr,  and  the  nine  oceans  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
who  informs  us  that  a certain  Timarchus  \h\X.ed  the  oracle  of  Trophonius, 
where,  in  a vision,  he  saw  the  islands  of  the  departed  in  the  eighth  part, 
or  division  of  the  ocean.  These  islands,  according  to  the  Hindus^  and  the 
followers  of  Jin  a,  are  constantly  placed  in  the  last  sea  but  one : thus  they 
are  in  the  sixth,  according  to  the  Hindus : in  the  seventh,  according  to 
the  Jainas:  but  the  Western  mythologists  placed  them  in  the  eighth,  be- 
cause they  reckoned  nine  seas.  Nine  was  held  a mystical  and  sacred 
number  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  old  continent,  from  China  to  the 
extremities  of  the  West.  The  Cimbri  observed  the  ninth  day,  month,  and 
year,  sacrificing  ninety-nine  men,  as  many  horses,  &c.  The  »number 
seven  was  held  to  be  sacred  by  the  Hebrews,  and  also  by  Musulmans  to 
this  day,  who  reckon  seven  climates,  seven  seas,  seven  heavens,  and  as 
many  hells.  According  to  Rabbis  and  Musulman  authors,  the  body  of 
Adam  was  made  of  seven  handfuls  of  mould  taken  from  the  seven  stages 
of  the  Earth : and,  indeed,  the  seven  zones,  or  ranges  of  mountains,  are 

arranged  by  the  Hindus  like  so  many  steps,  rising  gradually  one  above 

* 

another,  in  such  manner  that  MHu  looks  like  an  immense  pillar  or  obelisk 
with  a case,  either  circular  or  square,  and  consisting  of  seven  steps  ; but, 
according  to  others,  of  eight,  or  even  nine.  The  length,  or  height,  of 
this  obelisk  is  to  its  breadth,  as  84  to  16.  The generally  repre- 
sent mount  Mhru  of  a conical  figure,  and  kings  were  formerly  fond  of 
raising  mounds  of  earth  in  that  shape,  which  they  venerated  like  the 
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divine  Mbu^  and  the  Gods  were  called  down  by  spells  to  come  and  dally 
upon  them.  They  are  called  Mini-'si'ingas,  or  the  peaks  of  Mh'u.  There 
are  four  of  them  either  in,  or  near  Benares : the  more  modern,  and,  of 
course,  the  most  perfect,  is  at  a place  called  Sar-nat’h.  It  was  raised  by 
the  son  of  an  Emperor  of  Gaur,  in  Bengal,  with  his  brother,  in  the  year 
of  Vicrama'ditya,  1083,  answering-  to  the  year  of  Christ,  1027,  as 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  lately  found  there.  This  emperor  had,  it  seems, 
annexed  Benares  to  his  dominions,  for  he  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
kings  of  Benares,  under  the  name  of  Budd’ha-sena.  This  conical  hill  is 
about  sixty  feet  high,  with  a small  but  handsome  octagonal  temple  on 
the  summit.  It  is  said,  in  the  inscription,  that  this  artificial  hill  was 

intended  as  a representation  of  the  worldly  Meru,  the  hill  of  God,  and 

/ 

the  tower  of  Babel,  with  its  seven  steps,  or  zones,  w^as  probably  raised 
with  a similar  view,  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

I observed  before,  that  the  Hindus  place  Jamhii  within  these  seven  in- 
closures,  while  the  heterotlox  Baudd'hists  insist  that  it  is  without,  and  that 
these  seven  ranges  of  mountains,  or  dwipas,  pass  between  it  and  Mhu. 
As  these  zones,  ranges,  and  inclosures  are  impossible,  and,  of  course, 
never  existed,  they  are  to  be  rejected : but  the  countries,  and  islands, 
after  which  they  were  denominated,  and  through  which  they  are  supposed 
to  pass,  probably  existed  with  their  surrounding  seas.  The  Nubian  geo- 
grapher is  the  only  author,  I believe,  who  has  connected  the  seven  cli- 
mates with  as  many  seas,  or  rather  bays,  and  .gulfs,  as  he  calls  them. 

IV.  The  first,  or  dwipa  of  Jambu,  commonly  called  India,  was  for- 
merly an  island,  as  it  appears  from  the  inspection  of  the  country.  The 
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British  provinces  along  the  Ganges  from  Hari-dwar,  down  to  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  was  formerly  an  arm  of  the  sea : and,  in  the  same  manner, 
toward  the  West,  another  arm  of  the  sea  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  Hari-dwdr,  and  there  met  the  other  from  the  East,  A deli- 
neation of  the  Northern  shores  of  India  could  not  be  attended  with 
much  difficulty,  as  they  are,  in  general,  sufficiently  obvious.  The  sea 
coast  may  be  traced  from  the  Neelgur  mountains  to  Rajamdhl,  where  it 
turns  suddenly  to  the  West.  There  the  shore  is  bold,  and  rises  abruptly, 
forming  a promontory,  consisting  chiefly  of  large  rounded  stones,  irre- 
gularly heaped  together ; but  these  irregular  heaps  may  be  only  the  ruins 
of  more  regular  strata  in  the  mountain.  These  stones  are,  in  general,  of 
'an  oval,  yet  irregular  shape,  about  two  feet  long,  sometimes  three.  Their 
superior  and  inferior  surfaces  are  somewhat  flattened,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, I thought  I perceived,  that  one  was  concave  and  the  other  con- 
vex. I found,  also,  there  some  Volcanic  nuclei  above  one  foot  and  a half  in 
diameter  : in  one  that  was  broken  the  interior  coats  were  very  obvious : 
the  outward  surface  was  remarkable  for  numerous  cracks  and  fissures, 
some  very  deep,  and  all  forming  together  a variety  of  irregular  figures. 
This  I found  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  Sdcri-gully  pass ; unfor- 
tunately, I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Natural  History  to  enter  upon 
such  a subject;  and  I shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  I conceive  the 
cascade  of  Aluti-jirnd,  near  this  place,  to  be  the  remains  of  the  crater  of  a 
Vulcano.  This  I mention  with  a view  to  engage  the  attention  of  per- 
sons better  qualified  than  I am,  for  such  enquiries  *. 


* In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  some  time  ago,  requested  a Gcnnan  gen- 
tleman, well  skilled  in  Natural  History,  and  who  u as  going  upon  the  Ganges,  for  the  beoetit  of  his 
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From  Rujamahly  the  shore  trends  toward  the  ^yest,  forming  several 
head-lands;  the  principal  of  which  are  Monghdr,  and  Chimar.  From 
thence  it  goes  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  to  Jgra,  and  to  Delhi, 
where  it  ends,  forming  two  small  rocky  eminences ; and  then  turns  sud- 
denly to  the  South  West ; and  forming  an  irregular  semi-circle,  it  trends 
toward  the  Indus,  which  it  joins  near  Backar,  at  the  distance  of  about 
four  coss  from  that  place,  and  one  from  Lohri,  or  Rohri,  where,  suddenly 
turning  to  the  South,  it  goes  toward  Ranipoor,  sixteen  coss  from  Rohri, 
and  four  from  Gimmot  on  the  Indus.  This  account  is  from  Captain  Fal- 
VEY,  who  visited  that  country  about  the  year  1737.  From  Delhi  to  Bac- 
kar, in  a direct  line,  there  are  no  mountains,  for  the  hills  remain  to  the 
South  of  this  line,  forming  an  immense  curve.  Thus,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Ganges,  round  Delhi,  it  is  an  immense  flat  and 
level  country.  The  beach  of  the  shores  to  the  North,  at  the  foot  of  the 
snowy  mountains,  and  to  the  South,  round  the  island  of  India,  in  an- 
cient times,  is  covered  with  pebbles,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  I ever 
saw.  But  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  not  real  pebbles ; they  are  only 
fragments  of  stones,  marble,  and  agate,  rounded  and  polished  by  mutual 
attrition,  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves.  It  seems  as  if  the 
waters,  which  once  filled  up  the  Gangetic  provinces,  had  been  suddenly 
turned  into  earth : for  the  shores,  the  rocks,  and  islands,  rise  abruptly 
from  the  level ; and  are  every  where  well  defined,  and  strongly  marked  ; 


health,  to  stay  at  RajamM,  and  ascertain,  whether  these  were  the  remains  of  a Vulcano  or 
not.  That  gentleman,  whose  name  I do  not  recollect  now,  having  maturely  examined  every  par- 
ticular appearance  about  Muti-jirnd  and  Rdjamdhl,  wrote  a short  essay,  in  wliich  he  proves  these 
appearances  to  be  Vulcanic,  and  the  cascade  to  be  the  undubitable  remains  of  the  crater  of  a 
Vulcano. 
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except  where  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  level  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
incroachments  of  rivers,  and  torrents  from  the  hills  in  the  rains,  or  by  the 
industry  of  man.  This  I noticed  particularly  about  Birbhoom,  and  to  the 
South-east  of  Chunar.  What  we  call  the  hills  in  this  country,  and  which 
appear  such,  from  the  immense  plains  below,  are,  in  reality,  the  table-land 
of  old  India.  In  the  Gangetic  provinces  no  native  earth  is  to  be  found, 
and  the  soil  consists  of  various  strata  of  different  sorts  of  earths,  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  the  lightest  being  often  found  below  the  heaviest.  The 
deepest  excavation,  that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge,  was  made,  some  years 
ago,  near  Benares,  at  a place  called  Comowly,  within  a furlong,  I believe, 
of  the  Ganges,  by  some  gentlemen  who  were  erecting  some  indigo  works. 
They  pierced  through  an  amazing  thick  stratum  of  stiff  earth,  without 
obtaining  water.  They  found  then  several  beds  of  mould  and  sand,  re- 
markably thin ; then  at  the  depth  of  about  ninety-five  feet,  they  arrived 
at  an  old  bed  of  the  Ganges,  which  consisted  of  a deep  stratum  of  river 
sand,  with  bones  of  men  and  quadrupeds.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
petrefactions,  from  their  extraordinary  weight,  though  they  preserved 
their  original  texture.  The  human  bones  were  entire,  but  those  of  qua- 
drupeds were  broken,  and  bore  evident  marks  of  their  having  been  cut  with 
a sharp  instrument.  This  bed  was  exactly  thirty  feet  below  the  present 
bed  of  the  Ganges.  Below  this  stratum  of  sand  they  found  another  of 
clay  ; and  below  it,  some  mould : then,  at  the  depth  of  about  one  hundred 
and  five  feet,  they  found  a bed  of  fine  white  sand,  such  as  is  found  on  the  sea 
shore.  Under  this  they  found  a bed  of  the  same  clay  and  earth  as  there  was 
above:  and  they  were  relieved  from  their  labours  by  a copious  stream  of 
fresh  water.  The  sight  of  the  sea  sand  gave  me  some  hope  of  finding 
some  marine  productions,  but  I was  disappointed  : which  shews  that  this 
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bed  of  sand  was  merely  adventitious,  and  had  been  brought  down  by  the 
river  from  the  shores  to  the  lower  parts  of  its  bed ; and  that  tlip  old  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  was  considerably  below.  The  same  appearances,  with  hu- 
man bones,  have  been  found  lately  at  different  places,  in  digging  wells 
near  the  Ganges,  and  generally  at  the  same  depth  nearly. 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  the  declivity,  both  of  the  country  and  of 
the  bed  of  the  Ganges,  would  be  useful  and  entertaining : but  I have  no- 
thing but  conjectures  to  offer  on  this  subject.  When  we  consider  the  nu- 
merous windings  of  this  river,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  decli- 
vity cannot  be  considerable.  It  is  greater  from  Hiirdxvdr  to  Allahabad, 
and  through  the  country  of  Oude,  than  any  where  else.  From  Allahabad 
to  Sdcri-gulli/,  it  appears  to  be  trifling;  but  from  the  head  of  the  Delta, 
^where  the  banks  are  generally  about  thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
waters  of  the  river,  when  at  their  lowest  period,  the  declivity  is  uniform 
down  to  the  sea  (where  the  land  is  nearly  on  a level  with  it),  for  a space 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  : I have  often  observed,  between  Allaha- 
bad and  Rdjamahl,  that  there  was  no  sensible  declivity  in  the  'surface  of 
the  waters  of  the  river,  when  at  their  lowest  period,  for  ten  miles,  in 
some  places  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  in  others.  For  since  there  was 
no  sensible  current  in  the  river,  when  the  winds  were  silent,  there  could 
be  no  declivity.  Besides,  the  river  Cosa,  which  fell  into  the  Ganges 
formerly  opposite  Rdjamahl,  has  altered  its  course,  and  joins  this  river 
twenty-five  miles  higher  up,  which  is  the  distance  between  Nabob-gunge 
and  its  present  mouth.  If  the  declivity  was  very  considerable,  this 
could  not  have  happened.  In  the  Western  parts  of  the  Gangetic  pro- 
vinces there  are  two  declivities,  one  from  the  North  and  the  other  from 
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the  West,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rivers  flow  in  a compound  direc- 
tion toward  the  South-east.  But  as  you  advance  toward  the  East,  the 
declivity  from  the  West  toward  the  East  decreases  gradually,  and  of  course 
the  rivers  incline  more  and  more  toward  the  South,  till  the  declivity  from 
the  West,  disappearing  entirely,  they  run  directly  South  into  the  Ganges. 
The  rivers  in  Bahar,  to  the  South  of  the  Ganges,  run  also  directly  North 
into  the  Ganges. 

This  inland-sea  being  narrower  at  the  bottom,  near  Hardwlir,  was  Of 
course  sooner  filled  up;  and  the  table  land  of  old  India,  about  Delhi,  is 
very  little  above  the  level  of  the  country.  In  the  time  of  Bhagirat’ha 
the  G'dngetic  provinces  are  represented  as  uninhabitable,  except  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  country,  where  Satyavratta,  or  Noah,  is  said  to 
have  ’generally  resided.  BfiAGiRAT’HA  went  to  Hardwdr,  and  obtained 
the  Gdnges,  led  her  to  the  ocekn,  tracing  with  the  wheels  of  his  chariot 
two  furrows,  which  were  to  be  the  limits  of  her  incroachments.  The 
distance  between  them  is  said  by  some  to  be  four  coss,  and  according  to 
"others  four  Yojdnas;  and  the  Ganges  has  never  been  known,  it  is  siiid, 
to  transgress  oh  either  'side.  This  legend  is  of  great  antiquity,  aS  it  is 
mentioned  by  Philostratus  in  his  life  of  Apollonius.  Idhe^Ganges, 
says  he,  once  nearly  overflowed  all  India  (the  Gangetic  provinces);  but  his 
son  directed  its  'course  toward  the  sea,  and  thus  rendered  it  highly  be- 
neficial to  the  country.  Thus  we  read  in  the  history  of  C7»V?/7,  that  the 
Hoarigho  formerly  cdused  great  devastations  all  over  the  country ; but 
the  emperor  Yu  werit  in  'search  of  its  source,  from  tvhence  he  directed 
its  course  to  the  sea.  IliiicuiiES,  at  '^the  command  of  Osiris,  brought 
the  Wile  from  Elhtopid;  tills  CHristiai^  Musiibrians^ioidm^rXy  attti- 
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bated  to  Enoch,  or  Idris.  Bhagirat’ha  thus  brought  the  to  a 

place  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  called  Ganga-Sagara,  where  it  was  made 
to  discharge  its  waters  through  seven  channels ; but,  according  to  others, 
through  one  hundred.  The  first  number  is  mentioned  by  Mela,  and  the 
other  by  Apuleius. 

Eois  regnator  aquis  in  flumina  centum, 

Discurrit,  centum  valles  illi,  oraque  centum, 

Oceanique  fretis  cew^ewo  jungitur  amni. 

“ This  king  of  the  Eastern  wave  runs  into  a hundred  streams ; with  a him- 
“ dred  mouths,  through  a hundred  channels,  like  so  many  vallies;  and  joins 
“ the  ocean  through  a hundre(^old  stream.” 

The  Ganges,  advancing  toward  the  ocean,  was  frightened,  and  fled 
back  through  one  hundred  channels,  according  to  the  Pauran'ics ; and 
through  this ‘exercise  she  goes  twice  every  day.  . 

This  happened  at  a place  called  Purana-Sagara,  or  old  Sugar  a;  for  the 
new  Sagaj'a  is  in  the  island  of  that  name  near  the  sea,  and  the  old  one  is 
near  Fulta,  close  to  a place  called  Murida-gacKha,  or  Moragatcha,  in 
Major  Kennel’s  Atlas.  There  is  an  insignificant  stream  very  often  dry, 
Avhich  is  the  true  Ganges,  which  divides  its  waters  into  seven  small  ri- 
vulets, some  of  which  are  delineated  in  the  Bengal  Atlas : from  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  Ganges  is  called  S dt-77iudhi-Gangd  in  the  spoken  dialects, 
or  with  seven  mouths.  When  she  is  called  S'dta-muchi,  or  with  one 
hund7'ed  mouths,  this  implies  her  numerous  channels,  through  the  ^Su7i- 
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derhunds.  The  old  Sdgara,  probably  the  Oceanis  of  Diodorus  the  Sicilian, 
is  now  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Southern  extremity  of  Sugar  island;  and 
this  distance  shews  the  encroachment  of  the  land  upon  the  sea,  since  the 
days  of  Bhagirat’ha,  who  lived  above  two  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
according  to  the  genealogical  scale  prefixed  to  my  essay  on  the  chrono- 
logy  of  the  Hindus.  The  new  Sdgara  was  originally  on  the  sea  shore, 
but  it  is  now  five  or  six  miles  from  it,  toward  the  East,  and  many  more  to- 
ward the  North.  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  era  of  its  foundation  could 
be  ascertained,  as  it  would  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Delta  upon  the  sea. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  factitious  soil  of  the  Gangetic  pro- 
vinces, and  of  the  Punjab,  has  been  brought  down  by  the  alluvions  of 
rivers  from  the  countries  to  the  North  of  India.  The  quantity  of  earth 
thus  brought  down  must  have  been  very  considerable  at  a very  early  pe- 
riod ; but  it  is  very  trifling  at  present,  for  these  alluvions  have  left  no- 
thing but  the  bare  rocks,  with  such  parcels  of  ground  as  were  out  of  their 
reach,  from  their  being  supported  and  protected  by  stony  ramparts.  The 
country  between  the  ranges  to  the  North  of  India  is  a table-land,  and 
forms,  as  it  were,  so  many  steps,  as  mentioned  in  the  Trai-locya-derpana, 
and  by  the  Paurdriics.  This  circumstance  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Davis,  who  went  as  far  as  the  first  range.  This  was  also  confirmed  to 
me  by  natives,  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  far  as  Cash- 
mir.  On  these  table-lands  are  also  various  peaks  and  mountains ; and  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  look  like  so  many  ravines  of  an  enormous  size. 

V,  By  the  dwipa  of  Jamhu,  the  Paurdriics  understand,  in  general,  the 
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old  continent,  but  the  followers  of  Budd’ha,  in  Tibety  Ava,  and  Ceylon, 
understand  India;  and  many  passages  from  the  Purdrias,  prove  that  it  was 
originally  understood  of  India  only. 

The  dwipa  of  Jambu,  or  India,  is  called  also  Cariyd-dxoipa,  or  the  island 
of  the  virgin  or  damsel,  daughter  of  king  Bharata,  the  fifth  from  Swa- 
YAMBHUVA,  oi*  Adam.  Her  name  was  Ila',  or  the  Earth : this  was  also 
the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Satyav'rata,  or  Pr’ithu  ; for  though  the 
Earth  was  his  wife,  she  became  also  his  daughter.  The  sea  surrounding 
Jambu,  is  called  the  Lavana-samudra,  or  salt  sea.  It  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  for  the  Paurdnics  to  have  placed  there  seas,  either  of 
milk  or  honey. 

The  second  dwipa,  is  that  of  Cus'a,  thus  called  either  ft’om  a sage  of 
that  name,  or  from  the  grass  Cus'a,  or  Poa,  supposed  to  grow  there  plen- 
tifully. It  includes  all  the  countries  from  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  the  Caspian  sea,  which  probably  the  Paurd7iics  made  the  limits  of - 
that  country,  or  dwipa,  and  afterwards  supposed  to  form  a watery  belt 
.round  the  zone  of  Cus'a,  under  the  name  of  sea  of  Surd  ov  Ird,  or  sea  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  origin  of  this  denomination  may  possibly  have 
some  affinity  with  Iran,  and  the  Sur  or  Assur  of  scripture.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Sur  and  Assur  were  once  considered  as  synonymous ; if  not,  then 
' Sur,  or  Syria,  certainly  extended  once  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nea7i  sea  to  the  gulf  of  Persia,  and  even  included  the  greatest  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  Arabia.  The  dw'tpa  of  Cus'a  is  the  land  of  Cush  of  scrip- 
ture, at  least  part  of  it.  Cus'ha  should  be  pronounced  nearly  like  Ciisha, 
but  not  quite  so  forcibly,  like  the  two  ss  in  the  English  word  cession. 
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The  tliiicl  dwipa  is  Placsha,  or  the  country  abounding  with  fig-trees.  It 
is  called  Palangshu  by  the  mythologists  of  Bootan,  included  the  lesser 

Asia,  Armenia,  &c.  The  name  still  remains  in  Placia,  a town  in  Mysia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  with  those  of  Scylace,  had  a peculiar  language, 
which  was  the  same  with  that  spoken  by  the  Pelasgi  of  Crestone,  or  Cro- 
tone,  above  the  Tyrrhenians,  in  Italy ; and  by  the  Pelasgi,  who  lived 
on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  according  to  Herodotus.  Thus  the  de- 
nomination of  Placshu,  or  Palangshu^  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Placia, 
Pelasgia ; and  the,  Pelasgi  came  originally  from  the  lesser  It 

is  bounded  by  the  sea  of  Icshu,  or  jvlice  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  which 
seems  to  be  the  Euxine  sea : , but  this  will  be  the  subject  of  a separate 
article,  when  it  will  appear,  that  the  Pauranics  have  confounded  the  Ask, 
or  Ash-tree,  with  the  Icslm  or  sugar-cane,  as  this  tree  produces  also  a 
sweet  juice,  famous  in  the  Edda,  and  called,  when  boiled,  asky,  by  the  old 
Scythians  (according  to  Herodotus,  who  has,  however,  strangely  misre- 
presented the  tree  from  which  this  sweet  juice  was  procured,)  and  which 
■was  afterwards  boiled  into  a hard  substance,  like  that  of  the  sugar-cane, 
which  is  called  gur  in  India.  Hence  the  Icshu  sea,  is  called  also  in  the 
Puranas,  the  sea  of  Guda  in  Sanscrit,  and  pronounced  gur  in  the  spoken 
dialects. 

The  fourth  dzvipa  is  S'dlmali,  Sdlmala,  or  S'dlmalica,  or  the  country  of 
the -willow*,  and  of  the  lord  of  the  willow  Sdlmalesfwara,  S'almalices'a, 
the  same  with  Zamolxis,  called  also,  more  properly,  Salmolxis  and  Zal- 


* The  word  S'Mmala  is  generally  understood  to  signify  Bombax;  but  it  signifies  also  such 
trees  as  produce  cotton  unfit  for  spinning;  and  I shall  shew,  when  I come  to  treat  of  S'dl- 
mala-dwipa,  that  it  is  to  be  understood  there  of  the  willow. 
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molvis.  It  extended  from  the  Euxine  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Adri- 
atic  seas.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  called  Sarpi,  Grita,  or  clarified 
butter. 

The  fifth  dwipa  is  called  Crauncha,  and  Craiin'da,  which  includes  Ger- 
many, France,  and  the  Northern  parts  of  Italy.  Crauncha  is  the  same  with 
Cronus,  confounded  with  Saturn  by  Western  my thologists ; and  the 
Baltic  and  Adriatic  seas  were,  probably,  called  Cronan,  from  the  dzvipa  of 
Crauncha.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  Fad' hi-Sdgara,  or  sea  of  curds. 

The  sixth  dwipa  is  called  Sdea,  and  Sacum,  and  includes  the  British  isles. 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  of  milk,  or  the  white  sea;  Cshirdbd'hi  and 
Fugd'hdbd'hi,  Cshira-Sdgara,  or  Cshira-Samudi'a,  Cshira-Salila,  Cshira- 
nid'hi,  Cshirdrn'ava.  It  is  called  also  Amritdbd'hi,  or  sea  of  Amrlta,  sy- 
nonymous with  Amalaci,  from  which  they  made  Amalchium  in  the  West. 
It  is  called  also  Somas'aildbd' hi,  or  the  sea  of  the  mountain  of  the 
moon. 

The  seventh  dwipa  is  Pushcara  or  Ice-land,  surrounded  by  the  Swdduda, 
Sxvddudaca,  Swddujala,  Payod'hi,  Toyabd'hi,  or  the  sea  of  fresh  water : for 
it  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  furthermost  ocean  was 
of  fresh  water  : Scythicus  Oceanus  dulcisest,  says  Pliny. 

• f 

Tlie  Western  ocean  is,  in  general,  called  Mahoddbd'hi  and  Mahdrn'am, 
or  the  great  sea ; and  in  the  Pevadhaji'da,  the  Cshira-Samudra  is  said  to 
come  down  as  low  as  the  parallel  of  Himaojdn,  or  the  snowy  mountains, 
or  about  thirty  degrees  of  latitude  North,  Calanus  seems  to  allude  to 
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these  wonderful  seas,  when  he  said  to  Alexander’s  messenger,  that 
inerly  there  were  springs  of  water,  others  of  milk,  honey,  wine,  and  oil ; 
but  that  in  the  present  wicked  age  and  degenerated  times,  they  had  disap- 
peared. This  is  also  the  opinion  of  many  divines  in  India,  who  believe, 
that  in  Cali-yuga  these  seas  have  disappeared,  or  arc  turned  salt,  and  bitter; 
and  also,  that  the  white  island,  is  become  black,  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
mankind.  Onesicritus,  to  whom  Calanus  was  speaking,  was  probably 
unwilling  to  give  credit  to  these  seas  of  milk,  wine,  and  honey,  but  could 
have  no  great  objection  to  springs  only  of  the  same.  One  of  the  sev^en 
seas  is  called  Cshaudra-Sagara,  or  sea  of  honey,  I believe,  in  the  Sidd'hanta- 
S'iromeni.  There  is  another  division  of  the  world  into  seven  dwipas,  more 
complete  than  the  preceding,  but  its  origin  is  not  mentioned.  Their  names 
are,  Jambu,  in  the  centre;  to  the  West,  reckoning  from  North  to  South, 
are  the  dwipas  of  Vardha  Cm  a and  'Sane  ha;  to  the  East,  reckoning  from 
South  to  North,  Yamala  or  Malaya,  Yama,  and  Anga.  The  dwipas  of  Cas'd 
and  Yama  are  acknowledged  to  be  East  and  West  with  respect  to  India. 
Jambu  here  appears  again  in  a different  light.  It  includes  India,  the  ele- 
vated plains  of  Tartary,  and  mount  Mh'u,  and  extends  towards  the  West 
to  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  Persian  gulf.  The  followers  of  Jin  a,  in  India, 
represent  Jambu  nearly  in  the  same  light,  except  that  they  make  it  largex, 
and  seem  to  extend  it  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  zxidi  Mediterranean 
seas.  Vardha-dwipa  being  situated  in  the  North  West  quarter  of  the  old 
Continent,  is  Europe,  as  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
The  dwipa  of  Cus'a,  according  to  this  new  division,  includes  the  lesser 
Asia,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  There  seems  also  to  be  a third  dwipa 
of  Cm'a  near  the  equator,  which  includes  Ethiopia,  &c.  The  Paurdn'ics 
account  plausibly  for  these  three  different  situations  assigned  to  C'us'a,  by 
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supposing  it  owing  to  the  successive  emigrations  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  that  country;  and  the  first  and  second  Ous'a  they  consider  but  as 
one  and  the  same. 

The  third  dwipa  is  that  of  S'ancha,  or  Africa,  of  which  they  know  but 
little,  and  nothing  beyond  Ethiopia,  or  rather  Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  with 
the  Eastern  shores.  It  retains,  in  great  measure,  its  Sanscrit  name ; an 
extensive  part  of  that  coast  being  called  Lengh,  and  Lcngh-bhar,  to  this 
day.  But  Ptolemy  extends  it  as  far  as  cape  Gardafui,  to  the  South  of 
which  he  places  another  cape,  called  Lingis,  or  Singis  extrema.  The  de- 
nomination of  S'ancha  is  obvious  also  in  the  names  o^'Singis,  Lenghistan, 
and  perhaps  Lengitana,  Langiro,  Lanhaga,  Lenighi,  and  even  perhaps  Se- 
negal, from  the  Sanscrit  Sandhala,  in  a derivative  form ; and  the  Troglo- 
dytes are  called  to  this  day  Shangalas. 

S'ancha-dwipa  signifies  the  island  of  shells,  and  the  natives,  according 
to  Strabo,  used  to  wear  large  collars  of  them  ; but,  according  to  the 
Pauranics,  the  inhabitants  used  to  live  in  shells  : probably  in  caverns, 
hollowed  like  shells,  or  compared  to  shells.  The  famous  demon  S'a'nc’ha- 
SURA,  lived  in  a shell.  AVhen  Crishna  killed  him,  he  took  the  shell  in 
which  he  lived,  and  which  is  now  become  one  of  Vishnu’s  insignia.  This 
strange  idea  was  not  unknown  to  theGreeks,  who  represent  youngNERiTES, 
who  is  one  of  the  Cupids,  as  living  in  shells,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red 
sea.  Sandha-dwipa  is  then  synonymous  with  Troglodytica  of  the  ancients. 
The  Troglodytes,  or  inhabitants  of  Caves,  are  called  in  scripture  Sukim, 
because  they  dwelt  in  Sucas,  or  dens;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  word 
Suca,  which  means  a den  only  in  a secondary  sense,*  and  signifies  also  an 
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arbour,  a booth,  or  a tent,  was  originally  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
from  S'anc’ha,  and  afterwards  used  to  imply  any  fabrie  to  dwell  in.  Thus 
the  word  den  is  obviously  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  dlilini,  or  den^  in  the 
language  of  Tibet,  in  wdiich  it  signifies  anyplace,  house,  or  even  coun- 
try to  live  in.  The  Sukhn,  or  Sukkiim,  were  a powerful  nation  in  the 
time  of  Rehoboam,  for  they  accompanied  Shishac  in  his  expedition 
against  Jerusalem;  and  we  find  their  descendants,  in  the  third  centurj’^  of 
the  Hejira,  crossing  Arabia,  and  invading  Irak-Arabi,  or  the  country  about 
Babylon,  under  their  king  Saheb-al-Zeng,  or  the  lord  of  Zeng,  who  ap- 
pears as  a successor  of  the  famous  Sanc’ha-muc’ha-na'ga,  a giant  in 
the  shape  of  a snake,  with  a mouth  like  a shell,  and  whose  abode  was 
in  a shell;  and  who  had,  as  usual,  two  countenances,  that  of  a man,  and 
another  of  a snake.  He  was  killed  by  Crishna  ; but  his  descendants  and 
gubjects,  in  similar  shapes,  still  remain  there.  He  is  called  also  Pa'ncha- 
JANYA.  The  breath  of  the  Sanc’ha-na'ga  is  believed,  by  the  Hindus, 
.,to  be  a fiery  poisonous  wind,  which  burns  and  destroys  animals  and  vege- 
tables, to  the  distanee  of  a hundred  Yojanas  round  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence: and  by  this  hypothesis  they  account  for  the  dreadful  effects  of  the 
Samum,  or  hot  envenomed  wind,  which  blows  from  the  mountains  of 
Hubab,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  de.sert.  The  sage  Agastya, 
who  is  supposed  to  live  in  the  South  West,  or  Abyssinia,  put  an  end 
to  this  evil,  and  even  reduced  the  serpent  so  much  as  to  carry  him  about 
in  an  earthen  vessel.  This  legend  is  current  in  the  Western  parts  of  India, 
but,  how  far  it  is  countenanced  in  the  Purdn'as,  I cannot  say.  The 
Hindus,  in  the  Western  parts  of  India,  are  remarkably  well  acquainted 
with  the  superstitious  monuments,  rites,  and  legends  of  the  Musulmans  in 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  such  as  the  serpent  Heredi,  the  black  stone  in  the  Caaba, 
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the  two  pigeons  destroyed  by  Mohammed,  and  tlie  impression  of  a foot 
on  a stone  there.  These,  plausibly  enough,  they  claim  as  their  own 
property,  and  have  traditionary  legends  purporting  to  be  grounded  on 
the  Pa/ira/ias,  tliough,  perhaps,  not  expressly  found  there.  They  say, 
there  was  formerly  a great  intercourse  between  them  and  Egypt,  Abys- 
sinia, and  Arabia,  where  there  are  Hindus  and  Brahmens,  e\  en  to  this 
day,  as  well  as  all  over  Persia,  and  even  in  Georgia.  Fackeers  occa- 
sionally go  there;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  famous  Urd’ha-Ba'hu,  who 
travelled  to  Moscow,  and  died  lately  at  Benares,  attempted  to  go  to 
Egypt,  but  he  went  no  further  than  El-Catif  and  Baharein,  on  the  West- 
ern shores  of  the  Persian  gulf,  being  deterred  from  going  further.  I 
have  made  mention  of  him  in  my  essay  on  Sami-Ramis,  called  Sami- 
De'vi'  by  the  Hindus.  Vt:oi.-e.my  mwny  Hmdus  2it  Alexandria,  and 
they  used  to  visit  the  temple  of  Maha'-Bha'ga'-devi',  at  Bambyke,  or 
Mabog,  in  Syria,  according  to  Lucian,  as  cited  by  the  authors  of  the 
ancient  universal  history. 

The  mountains  in  which  S'anc’ha'sura  lived,  are  called  to  this  day 
Hubab  in  Arabic,  or  the  'mountains  of  the  serpent  ; and  the  people  of 
these  mountains  have,  according  to  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  legendary 
traditions  of  a snake,  who  formerly  reigned  over  them,  and  conquered 
the  kingdom'  of  Sire.  They  are  famous,  with  their  serpentine  tribes,  in 
Oriental  tales;  and  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  we  read  of  the  miraculous 
escape  of  Sinbad  from  the  devouring  mouth  of  that  dreadful  race,  who 
lived  in  caves  among  the  mountains.  Near  that  country  he  was  exposed 
to  many  dangers  from  the  birds  called  Rocks,  or  Simorgs,  the  Garddas 
of  the  Paurdn'ics,  whom  Persian  romancers  represent  as  living  in  Mada- 
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gascar,  according  to  Marco  Polo.  The  serpent  'Sancha-Naga  is  now 
called  Heredi  in  Egypt.  The  Musulmans  insist,  that  it  is  a Shaikh  of 
that  name,  transformed  into  a snake ; the  Christians,  that  it  is  Asmodeus, 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  the  Ashmugh-div  of  the  Persians.  There, 
in  the  dxvipa  of  S' anc  ha,  is  the  capital  city  of  Naisrit,  or  Palli,  called 
Crishndngand,  being  situated  on  the  river  Crlshna,  or  Crishndngand,  that 
is,  with  a black  body  in  a human  shape;  for  rivers  have  two  coun- 
tenances. Nairrit  had  a famous  elephant  called  Cumuda,  with  the 
title  of  Nairrityddigaja,  or  the  elephant  of  the  South  West  quarter,  or 
Nairrit.  Wonderful  stories  are  related  of  him;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  some  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  PurdHas,  or  some  other  books  ; 
but  I could  not  find  them.  This  famous  elephant  is,  however,  mentioned 
in  Lexicons,  and  lived  in  S' ancha-duipa,  with  his  tribe  of  giants  in  the 
shape  of  elephants,  or  rather  with  two  countenances.  The  names  of 
several  rivers  in  that  country  are  pure  Sanscrit,  and  obviously  allude  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  in  the  shape  of  elephants,  living  and  sporting- 
on  their  banks.  Thus  the  Aistamenos  is  from  Hastimdn,  or  Hasti-mati, 
full  of  elephants.  The  March  was  called  Astosalas,  from  Hasti-sabhd,  be- 
cause their  chief  held  his  court  there.  Astabcras,  or  Astabaras,  was  also 
the  name  of  another  river  there,  from  Hasti-cara,  or  Hasti-bdra,  the  coun- 
try along  its  banks  being  full  of  elephants,  whose  abode  it  was. 

There  the  unfortunate  Sinead,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  was  once  more  in  the  most  imminent  danger  amongst  this  Ele- 
phantine tribe,  on  his  return  from  Sa'en-dip,  or  rather  Sei'andah,  or  Mada- 
gascar, called  also  Ranch,  and  in  the  Pnrdinas,  Harin'a. 
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In  niy  essay  on  Egypt,  I mentioned  the  unfortunate  affray  between 
the  son  of  Cussin,  and  some  of  these  elephants,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  became  a Caunapas,  or  like  a dead  corpse.  I cannot  ascertain  whether 
the  whole  legend  be  genuine  or  not : certain  it  is,  that  in  Lexicons  the 
Carenapas  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  train  and  retinue  ofNAiRRiT, 
or  Palli,  and  of  course  they  lived  either  in  Ethiopia  or  in  Egypt. 

The  dzoipa  of  Sane  ha  is  supposed,  by  the  Pauranics,  to  join  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  or  of  the  Moon.  This  mistaken  notion  has  been  adopted  by 
Ptolemy,  and  after  him  by  Oriental  writers.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Brahmeuida-purmia,  Lanca,  or  the  peninsula  of  Sumatra  ]o\n 

the  island  of  Sane  ha,  or  Zengh.  Sarnast' hitam,  adhering  to,  is  a participial 
form,  answering  to  eon-stitum  in  Latin,  and  sun-istamai  in  Greek.  This 
is  understood  of  the  island  of  Mandara,  or  Sumatra  ; for  it  is  positively 
declared,  that  Maha  Laned,  or  Mdlaed,  and  Sumatra,  are  separated  by  a 
strait  called  Laned-dweira,  or  the  gates  of  Laned.  Ptolemy,  however, 
supposed  it  was  the  peninsula  of  Mdlaed  that  was  thus  joined  to  Afriea ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  makes  the  shores  take  a most  circuitous  turn.  El 
Edrissi  asserts  equally,  that  the  isle  of  joins,  toward  the  West, 
to  the  country  of  Zengh.  The  inland,  or  Mediterranean  sea,  is  called 
Ydmodadh'e,  or  the  sea  of  Yama  ; and  by  Ptolemy  Hippados,  perhaps  from 
the  Sanserit  Updbdlii,  which  would  imply  a subordinate  or  inferior  sea. 
This  expression  would  be  perfectly  grammatical,  but  I do  not  recollect 
that  it  is  ever  used.  Hippados  may  also  be  derived  simply  from  Ahd'hi, 
pronounced  Apd'hi,  or  the  sea.  The  tract  of  islands  called  Raneh  by 
Arabian  writers,  and  including  Madagasear  and  the  surrounding  islands, 
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is  obviously  the  iwipa  of  Harin'a,  mentioned  in  the  Bhag(voata,  along  with 
S'anc'ha,  in  the  South-West  quarter  of  the  old  continent.  This  island 
being  also  called  in  Arabic,  the  isle  of  the  Moon,  has  occasioned  some 
confusion.  Doctor  Vincent  has  thrown  much  light  on  this  subject, 
in  his  learned  and  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean 
sea;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  notions  of  the  Arabs,  relating  to  these 
seas,  are  more  conformable  to  the  Purattas  than  Ptolemy’s  description. 
The  three  dwipas  to  the  Eastward,  are  Yamala,  or  Malaya,  now  the 
peninsula  of  Mdlacd,  and  the  adjacent  islands ; as  for  the  dwipa  of  Yama, 
its  situation  is  rather  obscure;  the  third  is  Anga-divipa,  in  the  North- 
East,  by  which  they  understand  China.  Tliere  is  very  little  about  it 
in  the  Purdn'as;  and,  with  regard  to  the  dzvtpas  of  Yama  and  Malaya, 
they  will  be  the  subject  of  a particular  paragraph. 

VI.  There  is  another  division  of  the  old  continent,  extracted  chiefly 
from  the  Bhdgdvata,  the  Bramdn'dd,  and  Brahmd-Puranas,  which  repre- 
sent the  world  under  the  emblem  of  a Nymphcea,  or  Lotos,  floating  on  the 
ocean.  There  the  whole  plant  signifies  both  the  Earth  and  the  two  prin- 
ciples of  its  fecundation.  The  stalk  originates  from  the  navel  of  Vishnu, 
sleeping  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ; and  the  flower  is  described  as 
the  cradle  of  Brahma',  or  mankind.  The  germ  is  both  Mhu  and  the 
Linga:  the  petals  and  filaments  are  the  mountains  which  encircle  Meru, 
and  are  also  the  type  of  the  Yoni;  the  four  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  the 
four  vast  dzvipas,  or  countries,  toward  the  four  cardinal  points.  Eight  ex- 
ternal leaves,  placed  two  by  two,  in  the  intervals,  are  eight  subordinate 
dwipas  or  countries. 
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The  four  great  countries,  or  Maha-dwipas,  are  Uttara-curu  to  the  North, 
Bhadras'va  to  the  East,  Jambu  to  the  South,  and  Cetumala  to  the  West. 
In  the  intermediate  spaces,  in  the  North-West,  are  Sxcar7ia-pmsfha,  or 
Ireland,  and  Chari dra-s'iicla-Avarttana,  or  Btitain.  In  the  North-East 
are  Ramanaca  and  Mandara ; these  are  unknown,  and  have  been  placed 
there  probably  for  the' sake  of  symmetry.  In  the  South-East,  Laiica, 
the  peninsula  Mdlaca,  Sinhala,  or  Ceylon:  in  the  South-West  there  is 
Harm  a,  the  Raneh  of  Arabian  authors,  now  Madagascar ; and  Pancha- 
janya,  or  Sane  ha  ; as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  delineation  of  the 
worldly  Lotos. 

The  usual  division  of  the  known  world  is  into  nine  chandas,  or  por- 
tions, exactly  of  the  same  size,  as  to  superficial  contents,  but  of  very  dif- 
erent  figures  and  dimensions.  In  the  centre  of  the  old  continent,  on  the 
highest  and  most  elevated  spot,  is  the  division  called  Ildvratta,  or  the  circle 
of  Ila:  to  the  East  is  Bhadrdsva,  and  to  the  West  Cetumala,  or  simply 
Cetu.  Toward  the  South  are  three  ranges  of  mountains,  and  as  many 
to  the  North;  between  them  are  four  divisions,  two  between  the  three 
ranges  in  the  South,  and  as  many  between  those  in  ,the  North.  The 
names  of  the  ranges,  to  the  South  of  Ildvratta,  are  Himachala,  Hi- 
mddrci,  or  the  snowy  mountain : to  the  North  of  this  range  is  the  second, 
called  Hema-cut'a,  from  its  golden  peaks ; the  country,  or  division,  be- 
tween them,  is  called  Cimpu-rusha,  or  Cinnara-charida.  The  third  range 
is  called  Nishad'ha;  and  the  country  between  this  and  Hema-cut'a,  is 
called  Harivarsham,  or  Hari-c' handa. 


To  the  North  of  Ildvratta  are  the  Nila,  or  blue  mountains;  to  the 
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North  of  this  range  is  another,  called  'Szaeta,  or  the  white  mountains : 
the  country  between  these  two  is  called  Ramyaca:  the  third  and  last 
range  is  called  'Snnga-vcm : and  the  country  between  the  two  last,  is  Hi- 
ran'yamaya,  or  Hiran'maya.  These  six  ranges  extend  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
are  of  different  length,  according  to  the  latitudes  they  are  in.  The  length 
of  the  two  innermost  ranges,  and  of  course  of  the  longest,  is  equal  to 
the  breadth  of  Jamhu-dxvipa,  or  100,000  Yojanas;  the  length  of  the  two 
middle  ranges,  'Siveta  and  Hema-cut'a,  is  90,000  Yojanas:  the  two  outer- 
most, SYinga-van  and  Himdchala,  are  80,000  Yojanas  in  length.  These 
mountains  are  2000  Yojanas  broad,  and  as  many  high,  or  about  10,000 
miles  : we  are  informed,  in  the  Cdlicd-puraria,  that  it  was  so  formerl}' ; but 
that  since,  the  mountains  have  gradually  subsided,  and  that  the  highest 
is  not  above  one  Yojana  in  height,  or  less  than  five  miles. 

According  to  the  Trai-locya-darpajia,  these  ranges  do  not  extend 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  occupy  little  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  breadth 
of  the  old  continent,  which  is,  in  that  treatise,  said  to  be  equal  to  60,000 
Yojanas.  The  length  of  the  two  outermost  ranges  is  declared  to  be  4202 
Yojanas;  the  two  middle  ones  8416,  and  the  two  innermost  16,832. 
This  is  the  more  reasonable,  as  these  three  ranges,  very  plain  and  obvious 
in  the  North  of  India,  are  soon  confused  together,  and  disappear  at  some 
distance  from  it;  and  as  150,000  Yojanas,  in  the  Trai-locya-darpan a,  are 
considered  as  equal  to  180  degrees  of  longitude,  the  first  range  will  extend 
East  and  West,  about  two  and  twenty  degrees  of  longitude,  which  is  the 
utmost  breadth  of  India.  The  difference  between  the  two  other  ranges, 
and  the  first,  is  disproportionate  and  inadmissible;  and  the  proportion 
given  in  the  Purdrias  of  their  respective  lengths,  is  more  natural,  being 
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in  the  ratios  of  ten,  nine,  ami  eight.  In  this  manner  the  three  ranges  are, 
in  a great  measure,  confined  to  the  original  Jambu,  or  India. 

The  country,  to  the  South  of  the  Southernmost  range,  is  called  Bhdrata, 
and  originally  was  confined  to  India;  but  it  is  also  enlarged,  along  with 
Jambu,  and  is  now  made  to  extend  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those 
of  the  Eastern  ocean. 

In  the  same  manner;  the  country  beyond  the  Northernmost  range,  as 
far  as  the  Frozen  ocean,  is  called  Curu,  or  Aircwata,  being  the  native 
country  of  the  famous  elephant  of  Indra,  called  Airdvata,  and  of  his  nu- 
merous tribe  and  descendants,  whose  exuvice,  or  spoils,  are  to  be  found 
in  vast  quantities  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  old  continent.  These 
nine  divisions  are  said  to  be  perfectly  equal  in  superficial  contents,  though 
of  different  shapes : and  the  only  difficulty  in  delineating  a general  map 
of  the  world,  is  to  divide  the  whole  surface'  into  nine  equal  parts,  one  of 
which,  in  the  centre,  is  to  be  a perfect  square,  and  out  of  the  eight 
others,  every  two  divisions  are  to  have  exactly  the  same  figure  and  di- 
mensions. The  accompanying  map  of  Jambu,  which  is  very  common, 
is  supposed  to  be  drawn  on  these  principles ; but  whether  it  be  very  ex- 
act in  that  respect,  I shall  not  determine,  as  I am  by  no  means  willing 
to  go  through  the  necessary  calculations,  which,  after  all,  would  prove 
of  no  use.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  first  range,  or  the 
snowy  mountains,  lies  under  the  parallel  of  fifty-two  degrees  of  latitude; 

I 

the  second  under  that  of  65°  48^;  and  Nishadlia  in  76°.  ' Mh'u  is  here  sup- 
posed to  be  the  North  pole.  The  three  other  ranges  beyond  AUru  are 
exactly  in  the  same  latitudes,  reckoning  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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equator,  which  circumscribes  the  Northern  hemisphere.  But  Mk.ru  is 
not  the  North  pole;  it  is  true  that  it  is  the  Nava,  Nobeh,  or  under  the 
ninetieth  degree,  not  from  the  equator,  but  from  the  horizon ; or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  zenith  and  centre  of  the  known  world,  or  old  continent, 
not  including  the  sea;  and  this  centre,  according  to  the  Paia'a?i'ics,  in  the 
time  of  CosMAS  Indopleustes,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  was 
said  to  be  exactly  between  China  and  Greece.  We  read  constantly  in 
the  Purdnas  of  countries,  mountains,  and  rivers,  some  to  the  North, 
others  to  the  East,  or  to  the  West  of  Merit;  the  country  of  North 
Curu,  beyond  Meru,  is  repeatedly  declared  to  be  to  the  South  of  the 
Northern  ocean.  All  these  expressions  shew  very  plainly,  that  by  Mkru, 
the  Paurdnics  did  not  originally  understand  the  North  pole,  which  they 
call  Sidd'hapur,  which  place,  the  astronomers  say,  cannot  be  under  the 
North  pole,  because  it  is  in  the  track  of  the  sun ; for  when  the  sun  is  there, 
it  is  midnight  at  Lancd  and  in  India;  it  must  be  then  under  the  equator. 
This  is  very  true ; but  we  are  to  argue,  in  the  present  case,  according  to 
the  received  notions  of  the  Paurdn'ics,  who  formerly  considered  the  Earth 
as  a flat  surface,  with  an  immense  convexity  in  the  centre,  behind  which 
the  sun  disappeared  gradually,  descending  so  as  to  graze  the  surface  of 
the  sea  at  Sidddiapiira.  In  the  Bt'ahmdnda  Piirdn'a  section  of  the  Bhu- 
vana-Cos'a,  it  is  declared,  that  one-half  of  the  surface  (vedi)  of  the  earth 
is  on  the  South  oi Mkru,  and  the  other  half  on  the  North.  All  this  is  very 
plain,  if  we  understand  it  of  the  old  continent;  one  half  of  which  is  South 
of  the  elevated  plains  of  little  Bokhdra,  and  the  other  half  to  the  North  of 
it,  Then,  twelve  or  fifteen  lines  lower,  the  author  of  the  same  Purdiia 
adds,  and  these  two  countries.  South  and  North  of  Mkru,  are  in  the  shape 
of  a bow;  this  is  to  be  understood  of  their  outermost  limits  or  shores. 
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Another  irrefragable  proof,  that  by  Mtru  we  are  to  iinclerstand  the  ele- 
vated plains  of  little  Bokhara,  are  the  four  great  rivers  issuing  from  it, 
and  flowing  toward  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  world  ; three  of  which 
are  well  known  to  the  Hindus.  These  rivers  are  the  Ganges;  the  Sitd, 
flowing  toward  the  East,  and  now  called  the  Hara-Moren ; the  Bhadra 
to  the  North,  and  probably  Xh&Jejrisea  \n.  Siberia;  the  fourth  is  the  Apara- 
Gandicd,  or  Western  Garidicd,  called  more  generally  Chacshu.  It  flows 
toward  the  West,  and  its  present  name,  among  the  natives,  toward  its 
source,  is  Cocsha,  and  from  the  former  is  derived  its  Greek  appellation 
of  Oxus. 

Thus  the  distance  of  Meru  from  the  equator  is  reduced  from  ninety 
degrees  to  forty-five;  the  distance  from  the  equator  at  Lanca,  to  Sidd'ha- 
piira,  or  the  North  pole,  is  reduced  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to 
ninety  degrees ; and  every  distance  from  North  to  South,  in  the  Hindu 
maps,  must  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 

f . 

I 

Thus  the  snowy  mountains,  to  the  North  of  India,  and  placed  in  the 
map  in  the  latitude  of  fifty-two  degrees,  are  brought  down  lower  into 
twenty-six  degrees,  the  half  of  fifty-two  : and  they  really  begin  that  lati- 
tude near  but  they  are  made,  most  erroneously,  to  run  in  a direc- 

- < 

tion  East  and  West.  Strabo  descapts  a great  deal  upon  the  direction  of 
the  mountains  to  the  North  of  India*,  from  Hipparchus  Eratosthenes ; 

and  concludes  by  saying,  that  the  obliquity  of  the  direction  of  these 
ranges  was  to  be  retained  in  the  maps,  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  old  ones. 
The  whole  reductions  are  thus  exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 


VoL.  VIII. 


Strabo,  lib.  II,  page  118  and  122. 
Ss 
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The  North  Pole,  90° 

66“  parallel  of  66’  or  Polar  circle, 

128“ 64“  first  range.  North  of  Meru, 

114  2' 57  1 second  ditto,  ditto, 

104  52  third  ditto,  ditto, 

90 45  Mtru, 

76 38  third  range,  South  of  Mkru, 

65°  8' 32°  34'  second  range  ditto, 

52 26  snowy  mountains. 


Instead  of  the  numbers  beyond  Met'u,  their  complement  to  ninety  is  to 
be  used. 

But  as  Meru,  or  the  centrical  point  between  the  sources  of  the  four 
great  rivers,  is  not  in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees,  a further  cor- 
rection must  take  place.  No  precision  can  be  expected  here ; but  this 
centrical  point  cannot  be  carried  further  North  than  thirty-nine  or  forty 
degrees;  and  the  three  Northern  ranges  will  fall  in  the  following  la- 
titudes. 

Me'ru  in  40“,  the  Nila  range  in  47“,  Sweta  in  52“,  and  Sringdvan 
in  59°. 

The  summit  of  Mkru  is  represented  as  a circular  plain,  of  a vast  extent, 
surrounded  by  an  edge  of  hills.  The  whole  is  called  Ilavratta,  or  the 
circle-  of  lid,  and  considered  as  a celestial  Earth,  or  Szvargabhiimi ; 
and  it  is  thus  called  to  this  day,  by  the  people  of  Tibet,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Tartars  ; and,  like  the  Hindus,  they  have  it  in  the  greatest  veneration, 
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worshipping  its  encircling  mountains  whenever  they  descry  them.  Ac- 
cording to  De  Guignes,  the  Chinese  call  them  Tien-c'han,  and  the  Tar- 
tars Kiloman,  or  the  celestial  mountains.  Tn  Tibet  they  call  them  Tan- 
ora,  ox  Tans:l(i,  accordina;  to  F. 'Cassiano  and  Pura'n-gir:  the  latter 
accompanied  the  late  Lama  to  China,  and  gave  me  an  accurate  journal 
of  his  march  from  Tissoo-Lumbo  to  Siling,  or  Sining.  Tingri,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Tartars  and  Moguls,  signifies  the  heavens ; and  even  Tibet  is 
called  Tibet-Tingri,  or  the  heavenly  country  of  Tibet.  The  name  of  Tien- 
clian  is  given  by  the  Chinese  to  the  mountains  to  the  North  o^  Hima: 
to  the  Southern  part  of  the  circle  they  give  the  ryome  o^  Sioue-c'han,  or 
snowy  mountains.  This  range,  says  De  Guignes,  runs  along  the  Northern 
limits  of  India,  toward  China,  encompassing  a large  space,  enclosed,  as  it 
were,  within  a circle  of  mountains*.  The  Southern  extremity  of  this 
circle  is  close,  according  to  the  present  Hindu  maps,  to  the  last,  or 
Northern  range,  called  Nishad'ha;  and  this  is  actually  the  case  with  the 
mountains  of  Tangrah,  near  Lassa,  which  is  in  the  interval  between  the 
second  and  third  range.  According  to  F.  Cassiano,  the  mountains  of 
Tangrah  are  seen  from  the  summit  of  Cambdla,  several  days  journey  to  the 
Westward  of  Lassa.  The  famous  Pura'n-gir  left  them  on  the  left,  in 
his  way  from  Tissoo-Lumbo  to  China,  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve 
coss,  and  did  not  fail  to  worship  them.  At  the  distance  of  seventy- 
seven  coss  from  the  last  place,  he  reckoned  Lassa  to  be  about  twenty 
coss  to  the  right;  twenty-three  coss  beyond  that,  he  was  near  the  moun- 
tains of  Ninjink  Tangra,  a portion  of  that  immense  circular  ridge.  In 
his  progress  toward  the  famous  temple  of  Ujuk,  or  Uzuk,  called  Souk 


* Histoire  des  Huns,  Vol.  II,  in  the  beginning. 
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in  the  maps,  he  saw  them  several  times.  Close  to  Ninjink-Tangra  he 
entered  the  mountains  of  Lui'kinh,  called  Larkin  in  the  maps. 

VII.  This  sacred  mountain,  or  heaven-like  country,  made  part,  it  seems, 
of  the  sacred  cosmography  of  the  ancients.  The  Jews  had  some  notions 
of  it,  and  called  it  the  mountain  of  God  : they  afterwards,  with  great 
propriety,  gave  that  name  to  vc\o\n\t  Moriah.  The  Greeks  had  their  mount 
Olympus,  inaccessible  but  to  the  Gods ; and  I'dd-vratta,  or  Ild-xratta, 
signifies  the  circle  of  Ila,  the  Earth,  which  is  called  also  I dd.  Olympus 
is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Ildpu,  ox  I Id  pus,  the  holy  city  of  Ila,*  or  Ida  : 
thus  it  appears,  that  Olympus  and  Ida  were  originally  the  same.  In  remem- 
brance of  this  holy  circular  space,  the  Gt'eeks  and  Roynans,  when  wishing  to 
build  a town,  marked  out  a circle,  which  the  first  called  Olympus,  and  the 
others  Miindus,  from  the  Sanscrit  Man  da,  a circle ; they  said  also  urhs 

orbis,  which  is  a translation  of  nianda,  in  the  language  of  the  Gods,  into 
\ 

that  of  mortals.  According  to  Du  Perron,  the  Parsis  are  acquainted  with 
such  a mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  world;  and  so  are  the  Musulmans  to 
this  day.  It  was  not  unknown  to  our  ancestors,  the  Scythians;  for  they 
are  introduced  by  Justin,  saying,  that  their  native  country  was  situated 
on  an  elevated  spot,  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  from  which 
rivers  flowed  in  all  directions.  The  Jews  and  Greeks  soon  forgot  the 
original  Meru,  and  gave  that  name  to  some  favourite  mountain  in  their 
own  country ; the  first  to  mount  Sion,  or  Moriah.  The  Greeks  had  their 
Olympus,  and  mount  Idd,  near  which  was  the  city  of  Ilium,  Aileyam  in 
Sanscrit,  from  Ila,  whose  inhabitants  were  Meropes,  from  Merupa ; being 
of  divine  origin,  or  descended  from  the  rulers  of  Meru. 
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This  mountain  was  even  known  in  Europe  to  a late  period ; for  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Nubian  geographer,  under  the  name  of  Moregar,  from 
Meru-giri,  or  Meru-gir,  the  mountain  of  Meru.  It  is  described  by  him 
as  of  an  immense  height,  circular,  and  enclosing  several  countries  within. 

This  sacred  mountain  is  called,  by  divines  in  Tibet,  Righiel:  hence  Sos- 
THENES,  as  cited  by  Plutarch*,  instead  of  saying  that  Dionysius,  or 
Bacchus,  was  born  on  mount  Meru,  or  Meros,  says,  that  he  was  born  on 
mount  Argillus,  which  he  places,  it  is  true,  either  in  Egypt  or  Ethiopia. 

In  the  same  author  we  find  another  ridiculous  story  about  this  mountain, 
under  the  name  of  the  bed  of  Boreas,  which  he  says  was  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  mount  Caucasus,  and  from  which  Jupiter  hurled  Saturn  down 
into  Tartarus.  IMount  Meru  is  called,  in  the  Deccan,  the  mountain,  peak, 
Cut'a  of  Boreca,  or  the  pole  Boureka,  by  Mr.  Bailly,  and  other  French 
authors.  In  the  Tamuli  language,  and  others  in  that  country,  the  North 
is  called  Vadaca,  Vudaburram,  or  Vddapurram,  generally  pronounced  Varaca, 
&c.  the  North  wind  Vdranada,  from  the  root  Vada.  In  Sanscrit,  Udac  is 
the  North,  or  Uttara.  Vada  signifies  originally  highy  great,  &c.  and  the 
North  is  called,  in  Sanscrit,  Uttara,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks  thus  translated  Cut'a, 
the  Burraca,  Badaga,  Badaca,  by  the  bed  of  Boreas;  because 

Koite,  in  Greek,  signifies  a bed.  This  mode  of  translation  seems  to  have 
been  much  in  use  among  them  ; for  they  translated  Deo-bdn,  the  forest  of 
the  Goc^,  by  Theon-painai,  Deorumpcence.  The  Atshdmi,  a powerful  tribe 
in  the  hills  near  the  Ganges,  by  Astorni,  or  people'  without  mouths. 


* Plutarch  de  Hum. 
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The  Bittigi  mountains  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  Deccan,  are  in  the  country 
of  the  Badegas,  according  to  European  travellers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; and  their  language  is  called  Badega.  The  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try are  called,  in  the  Tamiili  dialect,  Vdducin ; and  by  others  Vaduca  and 
Vadugas,  but  generally  pronounced  Vdrugds  and  Warugas;  though  in 
writing  they  retain  the  letter  D,  which  has  a peculiar  sound  between  D 
and  II,  as  in  Sanscrit.  Nonnus,  in  his  Dionysiacs*,  takes  particular  no- 
tice of  mount  Meru,  and  of  its  circular  surface  on  its  summit.  “ Bac- 
“ CHUS,”  says  he,  “ or  Crishna,  divided  his  forces  into  four  armies ; one 
“ he  sent  to  the  foot  of  the  Northern  mountain,  with  a circular  summit, 
^ and  surrounded  with  deep  vallies  shaded  with  trees ; and  from  this 
“ peak,  in  Caucasus,  issue  many  rivers,  deriving  their  waters  from  Ju- 
“ PITER.”  This  was  Jupiter  Pluvialis,  the  Indra  of  the  Hindus,  who 
holds  his  court  on  the  summit  of  Miru,  which  is  called  the  Swerga,  or  hea- 
ven of  Indra.  To  this  mountain  Euhemerus  gives  the  name  of  Olympus, 
and  very  properly.  It  is  emphatically  called,  as  we  have  seen,  the  circle 
of  lid,  or  Ida,  or  Ildvratta;  it  might  be  called  also  Ildpu,  or  Ildpus,  the 
city  of  the  Earth,  or  Ild-pus,  from  Ha  or  Has,  which  sounds  exactly  like 
Hos  in  Greek.  Ila  was  the  son  of  Vaivaswata-Manu,  or  Noah,  and 
who,  in  his  old  age,  resigned  the  empire  of  the  Earth  to  him ; and  thus 
he  became  Hd-pati,  or  Jijd-pati,  the  Lord  sovereign  of  the  earth,  and  Ilus 
the  eldest,  in  Homer,  lived  near  mount  Olympus  and  Ida,  in  the  city  of 
Ilium,  inhabited  by  Meropes. 

Ila',  Idd,  and  Ird,  in  Sanscrit,  signify  the  earth;  and  these  three  names 


* Norni  Diony.  lib.  XXVII.  v.  130,  &c. 
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are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  language : Ilys,  or  Ilos,  signifies  mnd;  Era  is 
the  earth ; and  Ida'  is  the  name  of  the  goddess  Earth,  Idcea  mater,  both  in 
GreeA:  and  the  ancient  Athenagoras,  as  cited  by  Rudbeck*, 

informs  us,  that,  according  to  Orpheus,  water  was  first,  and  from  it  was 
created  Ilys,  or  Earth,  in  an  unformed  state;  Ila',  or  Ila's,  was  the  son  of 
Manu,  or  Noah,  called  also  Mitra  Varun'a  in  the  Furunas,  or  the 
friendly  Varuna,  or  Neptune.  According  to  Hesychius,  Ilaon,  a 
hero,  was  the  son  of  Poseidon,  the  God  of  the  sea.  Jyci,  in  Sanscrit, 
is  the  Earth;  and  in  GreeA:,  Aia,  Ge,  ox  Gaia,  which  last  signifies 
and  also  dust.  Thus,  in  Sanscrit,  I/d  is  the  earth,  and  Aileyam  is  dust  and 
earth  also.  Aileyam-pus  is  synonymous  with  Ild-pus,  and  is  the  famous 
city  of  Indra,  and  of  the  Gods ; di  heavenly  city,  which  is  really  a ter- 
restrial heaven.  The  followers  of  Alexander  mistook  a small  moun- 
tain, between  Cabul  and  the  Indus,  for  the  original  Meru.  This  is  called 
Meru-stringa,  or  the  peak  of  Meru,  in  the  Pur  arias,  and  is  considered  as 
a splinter  of  that  holy  mountain.  There  are  many  other  hills  thus  called 
in  India,  besides  artificial  ones ; and  the  Gods  are  supposed  to  come  and 
sport  there  occasionally.  The  Greeks  had  likewise  several  holy  moun- 
tains, called  Olympus  and  Ida.  Euhemerus  calls  it  Triphylian  Olympus, 
because  Jupiter  Triphylius,  or  Siva,  with  his  trident  (trisul),  resides 
there,  and  fixed  it  on  its  summit.  The  Trisul  is  called  Tri-phala,  in  the 
North-West  parts  of  India,  from  the  Sanscrit  Tri-phala,  which.is  rendered 
in  Lexicons  by  Tri-cantaca,  or  having  three  points.  The  word  phala  was 
used  in  the  West  in  that  sense,  and  the  obelisks  in  the  circus  were  called 
Phala,  But  as  Tri-philios,  in  Greek,  signifies  three  tribes  or  families, 
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Euhemerus  thought  proper  to  translate  it  thus;  besides,  he  found  three 
nations  and  cities  in  the  legends  of  India,  which  he  might  conceive  coun- 
tenanced his  translation.  The  abode  of  Uranus  was  called  Ccelus,  or  Coilus, 
by  the  Ldtians ; and  he  is  the  same  with  Siva,  called  the  God  of  Cailds, 
because  he  resides  on  Caildsa,  one  of  the  three  peaks  on  the  summit  of 
Meru. 

Mount  Meru  is  said  to  be  of  four  different  colours,  toward  the  four 
cardinal  points ; but  the  Paurdriics  are  by  no  means  unanimous  about  them ; 
and  the  seas,  through  the  reflection  of  the  solar  beams  from  each  side, 
are  of  the  same  colours.  The  East,  like  the  Brahmens,  is  of  a white  co- 
lour; the  South,  like  theVaisyas,  is  yellow;  Apara,  the  West,  like  the 
Sudras,  is  of  a brown  or  dark  colour ; and  the  North  is  red,.,  like  the 
Cshatriyas.  But  in  the  Haimavatchan'da,  Miru  is  said  to  be 'supported, 
or  propped,  by  four  enormous  buttresses ; that  toward  the  East,  is  of 
pure  gold;  toward  the  South,  of  iron;  to  the  West,  of  silver;  and  the 
buttress  to  the  North,  of  copper.  Thus  toward  the  East  it  is  yellow, 
to  the  South  red,  white  to  the  West,  and  of  a dark  brown  to  the 
North.  There,  are  several  other  opinions,  which  I shall  pass  over 
with  observing,  that  the  Indian  ocean  is  called  Arun'oda,  or  Arunodddhi, 
or  the  Red  sea,  being  reddened  by  the  reflection  of  the  solar  beams 
from  that  side  of  Meru  which  is  of  that  colour;  and  Pliny  nearly 
says  the  same  thing*.  I shall  pass  over  the  extravagant  accounts  of 
this  famous  mountain,  represented  by  some  as  a cone,  by  others  as  an 
inverted  one.  In  Ceylon,  they  say  it  is  in  the  shape  of  an  immense 
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round  column : ‘in  Tibet  tliis  column  is  said  to  be  square;  some  of  the 
followers  of  Jin  a compare  it  to  a drum,  that  is  to  sajq  they  give  it  the 
shape  of  a barrel.  This  idea,  however  extravagant  and  absurd,  prevailed 
once  in  the  West,  as  we  have  seen  before. 

VIII.  The  rivers  flowing  from  Mhu  are  four  in  number : there  are  four 
also  in  scripture ; and  we  read,  in  the  Edda,  of  four  primaeval  rivers  of 
milk  flowing  from  the  teats  of  the  cow  AudJnimbla.  In  all  these  accounts, 
these  rivers  are  only  branches  of  an  original  one,  called  Swarganga,  or 
Manddcbii,  in  the  Piirdn'as:  in  the  Edda  all  rivers  derive  their  origin  from 
that  called  liver  gelmer;  but  in  scripture  it  has  no  name. 

It  rises  from  under  the  feet  of  Vishnu,  at  the  polar  star,  and,  passing 
through  the  circle  of  the  moon,  it  falls  upon  the  summit  of  Merit,  where 
it  divides  into  four  streams,  flowing  toward  the  four  cardinal  points.  Ac- 
cording to  Genesis,  this  river  went  forth,  watering  the  garden  of  Eden, 
and  of  course  winding  through  it;  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  be- 
came into  four  heads.  The  Paurdriics  use  the  same  expression,  but  in  a 
• literal  sense;  and  suppose  that  these  four  branches  pass  actually  through 
four  rocks,  carved  into  the  shape  of  four  heads  of  various  animals.  The 
Ganges,  running  towards  the  South,  passes  through  a cow’s  head ; hence 
India  is  called  the  country  of  the  Cow,  its  inhabitants  are  descended, 
according  to  some,  from  a cow,  whence  they  are  styled  Gau-vansas,  they 
were  originally  Go-pdlas,  or  simply  Pallis,  or  shepherds.  To  the  West  is  a 
horse’s  head,  from  which  flows  the  chacshu  or  oxus:  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  it,  are  of  course  Asvas,  or  Turangamas,  horses 
or  rather  horsemen.  According  to  Scripture  the  house  of  Tog  arm  ah, 
VoL.  VIII.  . T t ' 
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or  Thorgama,  as  he  is  called  by  Cedrenus  and  Syncellus,  traded  in  the 
fairs  of  Tyre,  with  horses.  Toward  the  East  is  the  head  of  an  elephant, 
from  which  flows  the  river  Sitd:  and  to  the  North  is  a lion’s  head,  from 
which  flows  the  Bhadrasamd  ; hence  this  country,  the  same  with  Siberia, 
is  called  the  kingdom  of  the  lions  : and  there  was  actually  a powerful  Tar- 
tarian tribe  called  the  tribe  of  the  lion. 

The  Baudd' /lists  have  no  rivers  on  Mem;  but  place  the  origin  of  them 
in  the  South-W est  quarter.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  place  the 
seven  dwipas,  or  ranges  of  mountains,  with  their  seas  between  Meru, 
and  India,  or  Jambu-dwipa.  These  seven  seas,  or  rather  the  river  of 
milk,  winding  seven  times  round  Mhu,  is  the  original  river,  which 
re-appears  in  the  South-West,  and  there  parting,  becomes  into  four  heads 
of  animals,  the  same  as  in  the  Purdn'as.  But  the  rivers  are  very  different, 
being  the  Ganges,  the  Sindlm  or  Indus,  the  PahJdu  ox  Brahmci-putra,  which 
springs  from  the  head  of  an  elephant ; and  for  this  reason  upper  Tibet  is 
called  the  kingdom  of  the  elephant,  though  there  are  no  elephants  there 
at  present.  The  other  river,  toward  the  North,  issues  from  a lion’s  head, 
and  is  called  Sitd : it  is  the  Oxus.  These  four  rivers  spring  from  the 
roots  of  the  tree  Jambu,  of  a most  extravagant  size.  The  Bauddliists 
seem  to  know  but  of  one  tree  of  knowledge,  and  granting  all  our  wishes. 
The  Paurdnics  have  many,  which  they  call  Calpavricsha.  There  is  but 
one  in  the  Mosaieal  account,  and  the  Musulmans  acknowledge  but  one, 
which  they  call  Tuba:  and  our  ancestors  boasted  of  the  famous  Ash- 
tree  Ygdrdsil.  This  river  of  milk,  winding  xoxxod  Ma'u,  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  followers  of  Budd’ha  ; I remember  seeing  in  one  of  the  Purdn'as, 
that  the  heavenly  Ganges  winds  seven  times  round  M^ru : that  is  between 
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that  mountain,  and  the  divipa  of  JambtL  The  Styx,  according  do  my  tho- 
logists  ill  the  West,  went  nine  times  round  the  world;  for  nine  was  a 
favourite  number  among  them  : and  the  ancient  Goths  reckoned  nine 
worlds,  or  dwipas.  The  elevated  plains  of  Mem  are  perhaps  the  highest 
spot,  or  at  least  the  highest  flat  in  the  old  continent.  Its  height  toward 
India,  and  China,  is  prodigious:  it  is  not  so  considerable  toward  the 
North,  and  is  still  less  toward  the  North-west,  where  the  ascent  be- 
tween the  Lithims-pyrgos  or  stone-tower,  and  the  station  of  the  mer- 
chants trading  to  China,  is  by  no  means  very  difficult.  The  Lithinos- 
pyrgos  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Chalsatoon,  or  the  forty  columns ; 
and  is  famous  all  over  these  countries.  The  station  of  the  merchants  is 
still  their  place  of  rendezvous  to  this  day,  and  is  called  Tuct-Soleiman,  or 
the  throne  of  Solomon.  The  Lithinos-pyrgos  is  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small  branch  jutting  out  of  a range  of  mountains  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
or  to  the  North,  and  projects  toward  the  South,  and  ends  abruptly  in  the 
middle  of  a plain.  Its  extremity,  consisting  of  a solid  rock,  has  been 
cut  into  a regular  shape,  with  two  rows,  each  of  twenty  columns.  The 
front  part  is  in  a very  rumous  condition,  and  the  upper  row  of  columns 
remains  suspended  from  the  top  : the  columns  below  answering  to  them, 
with  their  entablature,  having  been  destroyed.  It  is  a most  wonderful 
work,  and  ascribed  by  the  natives  to  supernatural  agents  as  usual. 

At  the  distance  of  a day’s  march  toward  the  East,  is  Hoshun,  or  Oshn, 
called  also  Oosh,  or  Oxosh : there  begins  a chain  of  mountains,  from 
which  springs  a rivulet  called  Aschon  by  Strahlenberg:  the  range  itself 
is  called  by  Major  Rennell,  in  his  map  of  the  twenty  Satrapies 

of  Darius  Hystaspes.  There  ends  the  country  of  Bokhara,  and  begins 
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the  empire  of  China.  It  is  a famous  pass,  and  is  naturally  the  rendezvous 
of  the  merchants  trading  from  the  West  to  China.  It  ,is  defended  by  a 
fort,  now  in  ruins,  and  on  a small  peak  near  it  is  a very -ancient  build- 
ing, like  a tower,  of  a wonderful  structure,  called  the  throne  of  Solo- 
mon, near  it  is  a mosque  of  curious  marble.  Then,  for  ten  days,  there  is 
nothing  remarkable ; the  ground  gently  rising  and  falling ; and  you  ar- 
rive in  the  vicinity  of  mines  of  lead,  which  is  exported  all  over  the 
country.  Two  days  further  you  enter  the  plains  of  Cashgha,  which  is 
one  day’s  journey  further. 

This  account  is  taken  from  the  journal  of  a Russian,  called  Czernichef, 
who  travelled  that  way  from  Bokhara  to  Cashmir,  in  the  year  1780,  and 
was  kindly  given  to  me  by  P.  Wendle,  at  Lucknow.  He  had  been  made 
prisoner  on  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  by  the  Calmacks,  and  sold  as  a slave 
to  the  Usbeck  Tartars.  His  master,  who  was  a merchant,  went  to  trade 
to  Cdshghar,  Ydrc'hand,  and  Cashmir ; and,  being  pleased  with  his  be- 
haviour, gave  him  his  liberty.  In  company  with  some  Armenians  he  came 
to  Lucknow,  where  he  was  relieved  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  whose  generosity 
enabled  him  to  revisit  his  native  country.  P.  Wendle  represented  him 
to  me  as  a plain  honest  man,  and  with  his  master  he  had  learned  Persian 
enough  to  make  himself  understood.  His  route  from  Cogend  to  Ydrdha'l^d 
is  as  follows ; 

From  Cogend  to  Cuean  ....  two  days, 

Mdrheldn, one  day, 

Gherdbd  and  Chdlsatoon  . , . two  days,  , 

Hoshdn  pass one  day, 

l.ead  mines ten  days, 
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To  Girrel,  and  entrance  into 

the  plains • two  days, 

Cdshghdr,  with  a mud  fort  . . one  day. 

In  the  mountains  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Cdshghdr,  to  Ydrchand, 
he  was  told  that  the  Indus  had  its  source.  According  to  the  account  of 
some  natives  of  Samarcand,  the  first  part  of  the  route  stands  thus ; 


Cojend, 

Cdmbdidam 

Cucan 

. . 12 

Murghuldn 

. . 15 

Nemukhdn . 

. . 10 

Tukt-Soleiman  or  Oush  . . . 

. . 10 

Their  account  was  from  report ; for  they  never  had  travelled  that  way. 
Cdnbddam  seems  to  be  the  Candeban  in  Strahlenberg’s  map ; Cocan  or 
Cucan,  the  Cqena  of  the  Nubian  geographer ; and  Nemukhdn  is  the  Na- 
magan  of  Strahlen  berg’s.  The  Lithmos-pyrgos  seems  to  be  the  Cliff  or 
Aacaba  of  the  Nubian  geographer,  which  must  have  had  something  very 
remarkable  to  be  thus  noticed.  One  day’s  march  toward  the  East  is 
the  fort  and  pass  of  Astas,  At  as,  or  Mtshan.  Tire  fort  on  a high  hill  was 
built  to  put  a stop  to  the  incursions  of  the  Turks,  from  Bagharghar  or 
Tancabas,  whose  capital  city  was  thirty-seven  days  march  to  the  East- 
ward. From  Astas  to  Tobbot,  there  were  ten  days  march,  according  to 
the  same  geographer,  who  meant  Cdshghdr  by  it,  perhaps,  because  the 
caravans  to,  and  from  Tibet  met  there;  and  Mr.  Danville  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  Ulugbeg’s  tables,  and  in  the  Ayin-Acberi  in  the  printed  co- 
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pies,  we  read  Rus  instead  of  Otish : the  distance  between  Cogend  and  Oush 
is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  which  agrees  tolerably  AVell  with 
the  above  account. 

Between  the  ranges  to  the  North  and  South  of  Meru,  the  Paurdnics 
place  two  other  ranges  of  mountains ; one  on  each  side  of  Mtru,  and 
in  a North  and  South  direction.  The  'Western  range,  called  Gand'hamd- 
dana,  does  really  exist,  and  answers  to  the  Comcedi  mountains  of  Ptolemy, 
called  also  Ciimiida  in  the  Purdnas.  But  the  Eastern  range,  called  Mdlya- 
*vdn,  and  answering  to  the  former,  exists  but  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Paurdnics ; symmetry  certainly  required  it,  and  this  w^as  enough  for 
them. 

IX.  In  the  Vdyu  Purdna,  we  are  told,  that  the  water  or  Ogha  of  the 
ooean,  coming  down  from  heaven  like  a stream  of  Amrita  upon  Mh'ii, 
encircles  it,  through  seven  channels,  for  the  space  of  84,000  Yyanas,  and 
then  divides  into  four  streams,  which,  falling  from  the  immense  height  of 
Meru,  rest  themselves  in  four  lakes,  from  which  they  spring  over  the 
mountains  through  the  air,  just  brushing  the  summits.  This  wild  ac- 
count was  not  unknown  in  the  West;  for  this  passage  is  translated, 
almost  verhally,  by  Pliny  and  Q.  Curtius,  in  speaking  of  the  Ganges. 
Cum  magno  Jragore  ipsius  statim  font  is  Ganges  erimpit,  et  magnorum 
montium  juga  recto  alveo  stringit,  et  uhi  primum  mollis  planitics  contmgat, 
in  quodam  lacu  hospitatur.  The  words  in  Italics  are  from  Pliny*,  the 
others  from  Curtius  |. 


* Pliny  VL  c.  18°. 


t Curtius  VIII.  c.  ff’. 
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These  four  lakes  are  called  Arinvodd  in  the  East;  Mdnasa  in  the  South ; 
in  the  West  Sitodd:  the  fourth,  in  the  North  is  called  Mahd-Bhadrd, 

From  Mdna-Sarovava,  or,  according  to  the  vulgar  pronunciation,  Mdn- 
saraur,  the  lake  of  Mdna  or  Md/iasa,  issues  the  Ganges.  According  to 
Fura'n-gir,  who  accompanied  the  late  Lama  to  China,  and  had  seen 
that  lake  in  his  way  from  Lassa  to  Ldidac,  it  is  called  in  Tibet,  Chu- 
Mdpanh,  or  the  lake  of  Mdpanh.  In  the  Lama’s  map  it  is  called  Mapama: 
but  Puran-gir,  a well  informed  man,  assured  me  that  its  true  name 
was  Mdpanh.  It  was  probably  written  at  first  Mapam  by  Portuguese  Je- 
suits, in  whose  language  the  letter  M,  at  the  end  of  a word,  has  a nasal 
sound,  as  it  had  in  Latin,  and  is  to  be  sounded  like  the  letter  N at  the  end 
of  a word  in  French. 

This  lake  is  constantly  called  Mdnsaraur  by  pilgrims ; but  there  ap- 
pears, according  to  the  Paurdn'ics,  to  be  another,  a great  way  to  the 
North ; this  they  call  Bindu-Saromra,  or  the  lake  formed  by  the  Bindie, 
or  drops  of  water  falling  from  the  hair  of  Maha'-deva,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  holy  stream,  from  on  high,  on  his  head.  There  is  certainly 
some  confusion  in  Purdnas  Mdna- Sarovar a ; and  we  must  then 

acknowledge  two  lakes  of  that  name : one  on  the  summit  of  Merit,  and 
the  other  to  the  South  of  it : for  the  sacred  books  cannot  be  reconciled 
otherwise.  In  that  case  Bindu-sarovara,  mentioned  but  seldom,  is  the  same 
with  the  Southern  Mana-saroxjara.  The  great  Mdna-saro'cara,  which 
proceeded  from  the  heart  of  Brahma',  is  on  Merit,  and  the  four  great 
rivers  issue  from  it : but  from  this  Mansaraur,  South  of  Ma'u,  the  Ganges 
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is  the  only  river  issuing.  It  is  of  course  the  same  with  Bmdu^saraur,  or 
the  lake  Mapanh  of  those  of  Tibet. 

According  to  Pura'n-gir, 'this  lake  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain 
covered  with  long  grass,  to  the  North  of  which  is  a conical  hill  called 
Khyem-lung,  and  dedicated  to  Maha-deva  ; and  which  is  inserted  in 
the  map  of  the  Lamas,  but  without  name,  and  with  two  roads  ending 
there.  It  is  one  of  the  Southern  peaks  of  mount  Cantaisch,  which  rises 
above  the  rest  to  an  amazing  height.  A small  stream,  rising  beliind  the 
subordinate  peak  of  Khyem-lung^  is  considered  by  pilgrims  as  the  source  of 
the  Ganges.  There  ended  the  survey  of  the  Lama  mathematicians ; and 
the  countries  to  the  South,  and  South-West,  were  added  afterwards,  from 
the  report  of  natives.  During  the  rains  the  lake  is  said  to  overflow,  and 
several  streams  rush  down  from  the  hills ; but  they  soon  dry  up,  e\’en 
the  sacred  stream  itself  not  excepted. 

According  to  Pura'n-gir,  and  other  pilgrims  from  India,  this  exten- 
sive plain  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  peaks,  or  conical  hills,  but  very 
irregular  : toward  the  North  they  rise  gradually,  and  a little  beyond  the 
sugar-loaf  hill  of  Khyem-hmg  begins  the  base  of  Cantaisch.  Toward  the 
East  the  range  of  peaks  is  very  low,  forming  only  a serrated  crest.  To 
the  South  this  crest  is  much  higher  than  toward  the  other  cardinal  points  : 
but,  to  the  North,  the  mountains  beyond  the  crest  are  very  high.  The 
Southern  crest  is  very  near  the  banks  of  the  lake.  The  lake  itself  forms 
an  irregular  oval,  approaching  to  a circle,  but  the  two  inlets  or  smaller 
lalces  to  the  North  are  said  not  to  exist,  for  Pura'n-gir’s  route  was  to 
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the  North  of  the  lake,  and  close  to  its  shore,  and  he  did  not  see  them. 
Pilgrims  are  five  days  in  going  round  the  lake,  and  the  place  of  wor- 
ship, or  Gomhah,  is  to  the  South.  It  consists  of  a few  huts,  with  irregular 
steps  down  the  banks  of  the  lake.  The  Ganges  issues  from  it,  and  during 
the  dry  season  its  stream  is  hardly  five  or  six  inches  deep.  It  does  not 
go  through  the  lake  called  Lanken  in  the  maps;  it  flows  to  the  South- 
East  of  it,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  coss.  This  lake  is  called  in 
India  the  pool  of  Ra'vana  : and  because  he  is  the  Lord  of  Lancd  ; his 
pool  is  called  the  lake  of  Lancd ^ or  Lanken,  in  the  maps. 

Tlie  lake  Man-saraur  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  I observed  before, 
and  it  is  probably  the  same  that  is  mentioned  by  Ctesias,  who  says  it 
was  eight  hundred  stadia  in  circumference.  M.  Polo  describes  it  as  to 
the  West  of  Tibet,  but  does  not  mention  its  name.  It  is  noticed  by  P. 
Monserrat,  who  accompanied  the  Emperor  Acbar  in  his  expedition  to 
Cabul,  in  the  year  1581.  He  calls  it  Mdnsaruor,  and,  from  the  report  of 
pilgrims,  places  it  in  thirty-two  degrees  of  latitude  North ; and  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  North-East  of  Serhind.  The  first  E.u~ 
7'opean  who  saw  it,  was  P.  Andrada,  in  the  year  1624:  and  in  the  years 
1715,  and  1716,  it  was  visited  by  the  missionaries  P.  Desiderius,  and 
Emanuel  Freyer. 

The  Bui'mahs  call  this  lake  Anauddt,  and  place  four  heads  of  animals 
to  the  four  cardinal  points,  from  which  spring  the  four  great  rivers  ; and 
thus,  in  the  opinion  of  the  divines  of  Tibet  and  Ava,  this  lake  is  the  real 
Mdn-saraur.  From  this  description  one  might  be  induced  to  suppose  this 
lake  to  be  the  crater  of  a Volcano,  but  much  larger  than  any  now  existing. 
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Ctesias  says  tliat  a liquid  matter  like  oil  was  swimming  on  its  surface, 
and  was  carefully  collected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  M.  Polo  adds,  that 
pearls  were  found  there.  The  pilgrims  I have  consulted  knew  nothing  either 
of  tliis  precious  oil  or  of  the  pearls.  They  shewed  me,  however,  small  peb- 
bles,  some  like  pease,  others  as  big  as  a pigeon’s  egg,  which  they  told  me 
were  found  on  the  shores  of  that  lake,  and  that  pilgrims  used  to  take  a few 
of  them  as  relics,  to  give  to  their  friends  : and  I was  presented  accordingly 
with  some.  They  are  in  general  as  transparent  as  the  purest  chrystal,  and 
I should  suspect  them  to  be  pieces  of  chrystal,  broken  and  rounded  by  mu- 
tual attrition,  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  waters.  ^ 

To  the  West  of  this  lake  springs  the  Sita-Canfhd,  probably  the  Sitocatis 
of  Arrian.  It  is  called  also  the  Mlech'ha-Gangd,  or  impure  Ganges : and 
is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the  same  with  the  'Satlaj  or  Sitlodd  in  the  Pun- 
jab : this  erroneous  idea  seems  to  originate  from  its  being  called  by  pilgrims 
Sitlocla : but  its  true  name  is  Sitodd,  nearly  synonymous  with  Sita-cdnfhd. 
The  famous  Jaya-sinha,  o^Jaypoor^  sent  people  as  far  as  the  Cow’s- 
mouth,  and  they  found  that  the  Sitodd,  after  flowing  for  a considerable 
space  toward  the  West  suddenly  turned  to  the  South,  came  within  two 
miles  of  the  Cow’s-mouth,  and  fell  into  \heGanges  about  sixteen  coss  lower. 

To  the  East,  or  para,  is  the  Arurioda  lake,  literally  the  water  or  lake  of 
Arun'a  or  Dawn : and  it  is  called  to  this  day  Orin-nor,  or  the  lake  of  Orin, 
and  from  it  flows  the  yellow  river,  the  Sitd  of  the  Purdn'as,  called  also 
Para-Gan'dica,  or  Eastern  Gan'dica. 

Aparen'a,  or  to  the  West,  is  the  Sitodd  lake  from  which  issues  the 
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Apara-Gan'dka  or  Western  Gan'died,  called  also  Chaeshu  in  the  Purd/i'as, 
Oxus  by  the  Greeks,  and  Coesha  by  the  natives.  This  lake  at  the  source 
of  the  Oi'us,  is  noticed  in  some  maps : by  the  natives  it  is  called  Cul  or 
the  lake  ; and  by  Persian  authors  Div-sat'dn  ; according  to  Sir  W.  Jones, 
in  his  life  of  Nadir-Shah  ; Deva-sara,  in  Sanscrit,  signifies  the  lake  of  the 
Gods,  or  the  divine  lake.  According  to  them  it  is  near  the  mountains  of 
Andemas  from  the  Sansci'it  Andlia-Tamasa,  or  And'h-Tamas : both  words 
imply  darkness ; but  being  joined  together,  imply  it  in  a superlative  degree ; 
and  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  hell.  On  their  summit  is  the 
Belur,  or  dark  country  of  the  maps.  The  Antliema  mountains  are  called 
Sacranthema  by  Bernard  Goez.  An  intelligent  and  well  informed  native 
of  Bidueshan,  and  royal  messenger  of  that  country  for  forty  years,  under 
Ahmed  and  Zeman-Shaii,  informed  me  that  Ser-Antkema  is  the  true 
name  ; that  ser  or  sereh  signifies  in  his  country,  end,  limit,  or  border,  and 
appears  to  be  the  name  of  a place  near  i\\e  Anthema  mountains,  a.s  Se?'-Hind, 
or  on  the  borders  of  Hind.  This  lake  is  said  to  be  three  days  journey  in 
circumference.  The  OPus  does  not  spring  immediately  from  it,  but  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  West  it  emerges  from  the  ground.  The 
Coesha  is  the  sacred  stream  which  sanctifies  the  waters  of  the  O.vus  ; but  by 
no  means  the  main  stream,  which  is  more  to  the  North.  It  is  so  with  re- 
gard to  the  Ganges,  the  sacred  stream  of  which  is  called  Alaca-nanda,  and 
is  but  a small  river,  the  source  of  which  is  twelve  coss  to  the  North-East  of 
Badariedsrama,  and,  I believe,  about  130  miles  from  Hardxcar.  From  the 
lake  to  the  hills  to  the  Eastward  is  an  extensive  plain,  called  Sdrdgh-Chopawn, 
or  the  plains  of  Choparen.  There  are  four  places  there  mentioned  by  Goez, 
Ciarciunar,  or  Chdr-Chundr  the  four  cedars,  like  the  four  cedars,  or  pines, 
perhaps,  near  Cashmir,  called  Chdr-Chundr  also : these  four  trees  no  longtr 
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exist  *.  SarcU  was  explained  to  me,  by  Camber-Ali,  the  king’s  messen- 
ger, by  Sereh-cul,  or  Ser-cul  close,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  lake:  and  Ser- 
panil  by  Ser-pamer.  These  mountains  are  called  in  the  Purdtias  Cumuda, 
the  ComcEdi  of  Ptolemy,  and  Anjana  or  Ci'Xshna  the  black  mountains. 
Ca^iber-Ali  gave  me  a dreadful  account  of  them  from  report,  for  he 
never  saw  them  but  at  a distance. 

The  fourth  lake  in  the  North  is  called  Mahd-Bhadrd,  which  is  probably 
the  lake  Saisans,  from  which  flows  the  river  Irtiz.  As  the  epithet  Maha 
implies  a great  lake,  I am  sometimes  inclined  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  same 
with  the  lake  Baikal;  but  it  is  too  much  out  of  the  way  : though  I must 
confess,  that  its  distance  can  be  no  objection  with  XhtPaurdt^ics.  Besides, 
the  Baikal  lake  is  called  to  this  day  Szveto-moj'e,  or  the  holy  and  sacred  sea, 
and  the  country  about  it,  and  all  along  the  Ergone,  ox  Argon,  is  considered 
as  holy  by  the  Hindus,  who  occasionally  visit  this  sacred  spot.  Bell,  in 
his  travels,  mentions  his  seeing  a Hindu  there  from  Madras.  Strahlen- 
BERG  saw  another  dXTabolsk,  who,  it  seems,  had  settled  there.  I have  seen 
two  who  had  visited  that  country,  one  was  called  Arees'xvara,  whom  I men- 
tioned in  my  essay  on  mount  Caucasus.  The  four  sacred  rivers  springing 
from  the  Aldn-sarovara,  according  to  the  divines  of  Tibet,  are  the  Bramd- 
putra,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Sitd.  The  Ganges  is  the  only  one 
that  really  issues  from  that  lake,  or  if  the  three  others  do,  it  must  be  through 
subterranean  channels ; and  such  communications,  whether  real  or  imagin- 
ary, are  very  common  in  the  Purdnas.  The  Sitd  may  be  the  Sitodd,  Sitlodd, 
supposed  to  communicate  with  the  'SatlaJ  or  'Satodara,  thus  called  from  its 
hundred  branches  or  bellies,  through  which  it  is  supposed  to  fall  into  the  sea. 

* Mr.  Fohstejr  renders  the  word  Chundr  by  plant  trees  in  bis  account  of  Cashmir,  and  he  is 
perhaps  right . 
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The  Indus  w^'as  supposed  formerly  to  have  its  source  not  far  from  Mdn- 
sarovarUy  which  P.  Monseruat  places  in  thirty-two  degrees  of  latitude 
North;  and  the  source  of  the  Indus  in  latitude  3£®  15',  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  the  source  and  the  lake  T 45'. 

The  difference  of  longitude  between  Delhi,  and  Mansarovara  is  according 
to  Monserrat  5“  2'.  This  places  Mdnsaroroara  in  82°  2'  of  longitude, 
and  both  its  longitude  and  latitude  are  remarkably  correct : but  what  is 
more  surprising,  the  good  father  was  ignorant  that  the  Ganges  issued  from 
it.  AbulFazil  places  the  source  of  the  Indus  nearly  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Cashmir,  but  eighteen  degrees  to  the  Eastward.  The  Indus  has  its 
source  four  or  five  days  journey  to  the  North-West  of  Ydrc'hand,  ac- 
cording to  Czernichef:  it  runs  thence  in  a direction  South  South- 
East  toward  Lddac,  and  within  two  days  journey  of  it : nay,  merchants, 
who  trade  from  India  to  Cdshghar,  say  it  can  be  done  in  one  day.  The 
Indus  then  turns  immediately  toward  the  West,  taking  an  immense  sweep 
round  Cashmir ; and  the  place  near  Ladac,  where  it  turns  suddenly  to  the 
Westward,  has  been  mistaken  for  its  souree. 

X.  The  followers  of  Jin  a in  the  Trai-locya-derpan'a  represent  the  old 
continent,  as  consisting  of  two  concentric  dwipas,  of  the  same  superficial 
extent.  They  call  the  whole  world  Arai,  or  A'dai-dwipas,  literally  the  two 
and  half  Islands.  The  two  first  dzvipas  are  Zambu  in  the  centre,  and 
Dhdtuci:  and  they  are  divided  by  an  intermediate  sea.  The  whole  is 
sunounded  by  the  oeean,  in  which  are  many  islands,  called,  in  general, 
Antaca  or  Anta-mai-dwipas,  or  the  islands  at  the  anta  ( end,  or  extremity) 
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of  the  world.  The  first  of  them  is  the  White  Island,  and  the  last  StDay- 
ambhu'oa-dwipa,  called  Pushcara  in  the  Puran'as. 

Beyond  this  is  the  half  of  Pushcara,  the  'SwarHa-hhumi  of  the  Purdrias, 
which  surrounds  the  world,  as  well  as  the  mountain  of  Mdnasottara, 
called  Localoca  by  the  Pauran'ics.  Beyond  this  circular  range  is  the 
other  half  Pushcara:  but  as  it  is  out  of  the  world,  it  is  not  included  in 
their  system  of  geography. 

In  the  division  of  the  old  Continent  into  nine  parts  by  the  Paurdnics, 
Bhdrata  is  erroneously  introduced:  it  should  be  Ndbahi.  For  Agnid'hra, 
the  son  of  Priyavrata,  the  eldest  son  of  Adima,  had  nine  sons;  called 
Naba'hi,  Ila'vratta,  Cimpurusha,  Harivarsha,  Cetuma'la,  Bha- 
draVva,  Raman'aca,  Hiran'maya,  and  Curu.  Thus  we  read  in  <S<3w- 
choniathon  that  Phos,  Phur,  or  Phlox,  answering  to  Agni’dhra,  begat 
sons  of  vast  bulk,  whose  names  were  given  to  the  countries  they  inhabited. 

✓ 

Priyavrata  had  ten  ^ons,  as  we  have  seen  before ; among  whom  was 
Agnid’hra.  Three  withdrew  into  forests;  and  the  seven  remaining  were 
appointed  to  rule  over  the  seven  great  divisions  of  the  world,  called  the 
seven  dxidpas.  The  great  grandson  of  Agnid’hra,  called  Bharata,  gave 
his  name  to  the  country  South  of  Himdlaya,  which,  under  that  denomina- 
tion, Avas  originally  confined  to  India  ; but  it  is  now  made  to  extend  from 
sea  to  sea,  along  the  range  of  the  Snowy  mountains.  This  we  are  told  in 
general  in  the  Purdn'as:  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  it  will  appear 
fiDm  the  particulars,  ^Bhdrata,  forms  a semi-circle  round  Meru, 
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beginning  in  the  West  in  fifty-two  degrees  of  latitude,  or  nearly  so;  being, 
as  it  is  declared  in  the  Pur6n'as,  in  the  shape  of  a Cow. 

To  King  Bharata,  Maha'deva  gave  eight  sons  and  one  daughter, 
called  Ila',  or  Cumart,  emphatically  the  Maiden.  A new  division  of  the 
Earth  took  place  according  to  some ; but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  only  a partial  one.  Be  this'as  it  may,  it  appears  that,  out  of^  the 
ten  divisions  of  the  old  continent,  Bharata,  included  nine;  Curu,  in  the 
North,  being  excepted  and  left  out. 

According  to  the  Pi'abhasa-c'han'da,  the  names  of  these  nine  chan  das 
or  sections  are,  .reckoning  from  the  East  toward  the  West,  Indra-dzvipa 
or  Gand'harva-dhaiida,  Casern,  Tamrapiirn'ah,  Gabhastiman,  Cumaried, 
(India),  Naga-c'handa,  Saumya,  Varuria-c'handa,  and  Gand'harva-c'hoh'da 
again.  In  the  Rend-chanda,  their  names  are  thus  exhibited ; Gandliarva, 
Casern,  Tamraparni,  Gabhastiman,'  Cumaried  or  India,  Ndga,  Sanmya, 
Varun'a,  Chari  dr  a-dwipa. 

In  the  same  section  we  find  another  variation;  Gand'harva,  Casern, 
'Tamrapatra  (erroneously  for  Tamra-purriah ),  Shilastica,  Cumaried  ( India), 
Bhdga-dwipa  (probably  for  Ndga ),  Saumya,  Varun'a  and  Chari dra-dwipa. 
The  first  and  the  last  divisions  are,  in  general,  called  Ghand'harva-c'harida, 
being  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  the  Gods,  with  their  usual  retinue  of 
heavenly  musicians.  Through  the  seven  remaining  divisions,  seven  rivers 
are  said  to  flow.  They  have  a common  source  in  the  lake  from  which 
issues  the  Ganges.  To  the  East  are,  the  Nalini,  flowing  through  Casern; 
the  Pcvoani,  through  Tamrapurndh ; Hlddini,  through  Gabhastiman.  To 
the  West,  the  Sitd  or  Jaxartes  flows  through  the  country  of  Varun'a; 
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the  Chacshu,  through  Saumya;  and  the  SindliUy  through  Naga-c'han’da. 
Between  these,  in  the  middle,  is  the  Ganges,  which  flows  through  Cumd- 
ricd-c'handa  or  India, 

In  the  Vdyu  Parana,  the  origin  of  these  seven  rivers  is  thus  described  ; 
North  of  Caildsa  is  the  Gaura  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  Bin- 
du-sarctnara,  or  lake  with  golden  sand.  There  went  Bhagirat’ha  to 
fetch  the  Ganges,  called  Tripafha-gd,  because  it  goes  through  three  paths, 
or  channels. 

There  he  obtained  the  Ganges  from  'Maha'-deva,  which,  dividing  into 
seven  streams  or  paths,  is  called,  from  that  circumstance,  Saptad'hd. 
The  goes  through  countries  inhabited^  by  the  Sirind'hras,  the  Cun- 
talas  with  long  hair,  the  Chinas,  for  this  is  considered  as  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  Chinese  ; the  Barbaras,  Yan)asas,  Druhas,  Tushdras  living  among 
snow,  Culindas,  Ancas,  Locavaras,  The  Sitd  goes  towards  the  West,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  of  salt  water. 

The  Chacshu  flows  through  the  countries  of  the  Chinamanus,  or  China- 
men, Tanganas,  Saraa-Cdlkas,  Sand'h'as,  Tushdras;  Tumpacas,  read 
pacas,  Pahvas,  Daradas,  'Sacas  or  Saxons. 

\ 

The  Sind'hu  goes  through  t\it  Daradas,  Cus'miras,  Gandhdras  ovGandari, 
Yavanasox  Greeks  of  Bactria,  Hridas,  Rhotas,  the  Rhodoes  of  the  Bassarics 

Dionysius*',  'Sivapam'as  (\iv\wg  in 'the  town  of or  Sheopoor), 
Indrahdsas  Vaddntis,  Visarjayas,  SairuVhavas,  (living  on  the  banks  of  the 


* Stephan  of ad  vocem. 
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Sind'hu),  Rand^hracaracas,  Brahmat'as,  Bhirarohacas,  ^Sund-nmc'has,  Urd- 
d'humanus.  The  Ganges  flows  through  \\\Q,Gand'hai'vas,  Cimiaras,  Yacshas, 
Rdeshasas,  Vidy ad' haras,  Uragas  (or  large  snakes  ; these  are  tribes  of 
demons,  good  and  bad,  in  the  liills),  Cdlapagrdmacas,  Fdradas,  'Svigan'as, 
'Svas'as  Cirdtas,  PuUndas,  Curavas  in  Curu  about  Tdneh^ar,  Sam-Bhdratas, 
Panchdlas,  Cds'i  or  Benares,  Matsyas,  Magad'has  (or  South  Bahar ),  Brah- 
mottaras,  Angas,  Bangas,  Calingas,  TamraUptas  (or  Tamlook ),  Sam-Bhdrata 
or  Sammdrata,  as  j)ronounced  in  the  'spoken  dialects,  signifies  a native 
of  India : and  I am  told,  that  it  is  used,  though  very  seldom,  in  that 
sense.  The  Hludini  or  Brahmaputra  goes  through  the  Nishddas,  Rdeshasas, 
Upa-Bangas,  (or  near  Bengal),  the  Dhivaras  (or  boatmen),  R'ishicas,  Nila- 
muc'has,  Ccralas,  Oshtacarn'as,  Cirdtas,  Cdlodaras,  Vivarn'as,  Cumdras, 
Swarnabhdshitas  (living  near  Swarm' a-gam,  or  Sonargaum,  near  Dhacca.) 

The  Pdvani  flows  through  countries  inhabited  by  the  Apat'has,  or 
whose  country  is  without  paths,  then  through  the  large  lake  of  Indrad'- 
hyumna,  through  the  C'harpat' has , living  near  difficult  passes,  the  Indra- 
s'ambupat'has,  the  Mad'hyanod'hdnas,  the  Namasedt'as,  the  Cus'a-pi'dvara- 
nas,  then  falls  into  that  sea,  in  which  is  Indra-dwipa,  and  which  joins 
the  sea  of  salt.  The  Nalini  goes  through  the  Tomarus,  remarkable  for 
their  tpiivers,  as  implied  by  their  name,  through  the  Hansa-mdrgas,  or 
those  living  near  the  paths  of  the  Anseres,  or  water  fowls,  that  is  to  say, 
among  marshes;  through  the  Sa-hun-hacas,  or  who  seem  to  repeat  inces- 
santly the  words  horrg  hang,  like  the  Chinese,  then,  after  forcing  its  way 
through  many  hills,  it  goes  through  the  Canvaprdvaran'as,  or  wearing 
ear-rings,  then  through  the  As'ea-mue'has,  horse-faced,  Sicatas,  parrot- 
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faced,  Par'datamanus  or  hill-men,  and  Vidyad'haras,  and  falls  into  the  Mu- 
hodad'hi,  or  great  sea. 

The  Pavani  is  probably  the  river  of  Pd  or  Bhd,  and  called  Pa-chu  or 
water  of  Pd  before  it  enters  China,  where  it  is  called  Kin-sha-kyang,  and 
Yangtse-kyang.  The  lake  of  Indrad'hyumna  is  probably  that,  which  co- 
vered once  the  province  o^Yu-qmng,  and  was  drained  up  in  great  measure 
by  one  of  the  Emperors  of  Chhia ; some  extensive  lakes  in  the  lower 
grounds  still  remain.  The  epithet  of  Namascdrds  is  well  adopted  to  the 
Chinese,  from  their  polite  and  ceremonious  behaviour,  with  bowing,  &c. 

The  dwipa  of  Indra,  a very  large  island,  appears  to  be  Japan : for  it  is 
described  as  the  island  of  the  rising  sun,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words  Japan  or  Gepuen.  The  Nalini,  called  Sindliu,  or  Biirra-Attock  by 
pilgrims  from  India,  is  the  Hoang-ho  or  Cara-Moran.  It  is  called  the 
great  Attack,  or  forbidden  river,  because  strangers  are  seldom  permitted 
to  go  beyond  it.  This  forbidden  river  is  noticed  by  Pliny  *,  though  he 
does  not  mention  its  name.  It  was  equally  forbidden  to  those,  who  came 
from  the  West,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  (negotiatores  nostri),  or  to 
those  who  came  from  India.  For  there  were  two  roads  frequented  by 
merchants,  according  to  Ptolemy,  from  the  metropolis  of  China  ; one  lead- 

t 

ing  to  Bactra,  and  the  Western  countries,  and  the  other  to  Palibothra  and 
India. 

The  learned  in  Napal,  consider  the  Brahmdpiitra  to  be  the  Hlddini  of 


* Pliny  46®,  C.  22®. 
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their  sacred  books.  There  came  to  Benares,  about  nine  years  ago,  a 
most-  respectable  native  from  that  country,  called  Bhagirat’ua  ; being 
very  old,  he  wished  to  die  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at  the  holy 
place  of  Cas'l.  He  had  been  to  China,  and  favoured  me  with  a short 
account  of  his  journey.  There,  he  says,  that  the  Burrampooter  is  the 
same  with  the  Hlddini,  and  that  the  Hara-moren  is  the  Nalini.  This 
river,  says  he,  is  also  called,  by  Hindu  pilgrims,  the  Burrah-attaca,  or 
great  Attack,  or  forbidden  river.  He  had  promised  to  favour  me  with 
further  particulars ; but  soon  after,  the  venerable  old  man  breathed  his  last 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

The  dwipa  of  Chan'dra  in  the  West  will  appear,  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  from  the  Purdrdas,  to  include  the  British  isles : but  as  it  is  con- 
sidered here  as  one  of  the  nine  grand  divisions  of  the  Empire  of  Bhdrata, 
the  Paurdn'ics  must  have  comprehended  under  that  appellation  a more 
extensive  region  altogether,  than  the  British  isles,  and  including  the 
Western  parts  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Liguria,  or  Lloegyr,  which 
I shall  shew  hereafter  to  be  synonymous  with  the  country  of  Chan'dra, 
or  Lunus,  emphatically  called  Urupa,  or  the  Lord  of  the  Zodiac.  The  king 
of  the  dwipa  of  Chan'dra  being  considered  as  a vassal,  was  occasionally 
summoned  to  appear  before  his  Lord  Paramount,  with  all  the  Kings  of 
the  world  in  India,  at  least,  according  to  the  Revd-cUaiida,  a section  of 
the  Scanda-purdn'a. 
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SECTION  II. 

List  of  Mountains^  Rivers,  and  Countries,  Me  Pura'n'as, 

and  other  Books. 

I.  IN  the  Brahman' da-Purd)^ a*  we  have  the  following  list  of  the 
mountains,  rivers,  and  countries  in  the  Empire  of  Bha'rata. 

To  the  East  it  is  bounded  by  the  tribes  of  Ciratas,  or  shepherds,  living 
in  the  hills  to  the  North  and  North-East  of  Bengal ; to  the  West,  by  the 
Vavanas,  or  Greeks  of  Bactriana.  The  four  great  tribes  live  in  the  middle, 
and  there  are  seven  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  or  cida  paroatas : Ma- 
hendra,  toward  Madras,  Malaya,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  Sahya,  toward 
Poonah,  Suctimcm,  Ricsha,  Vutdhya  (the  Bind  hills),  and  Pariydtra. 

The  inferior  mountains  are  Mandara,  Vaihdra,  Dardura,  Colahala,  Sa- 
surasa,  Maindca,  Vklhyiita,  Sriparvata,  Cutuca,  Cut'asaila,  Tungaprast'ha, 
Crishndgiri,  Godkana,  Hari-parvata,  Pushpagiri,  Jayanta,  Baivataca,  near 
the  Revd,  or  Narmada  river.  In  these  mountainous  countries  live  the  ^Aryya 
Mlech'has,  or  foreigners;  and  all  these  mountains  are  in  the  Deccan. 

The  principal  rivers  are  Gungd,  Sindhu,  Sarasvati,  Satadru  or  Satlaj, 
Chari  dr  abhaga  or  Chinab,  Yamuna  or  Jumna,  Sarayu  or  Sarjezc,  Airavati 
or-  Jiavy,  Vitasta  or  Bidasta,  Vipasa  or  Beya,  Devica,  Cuhu,  Gomati, 
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D'hutpapa,  Bdhuda,  Drishadvat'i,  Caus'ici  or  Cosa,  Vritiyd,  Nh'vird, 
Gandaci,  Icshu,  Lohitd:  all  these  flow  from  Himavat,  or  the  snowy 
mountains. 

Vedasmfiti,  Vedcroati,  Vratraghni,  Sind'hu,  Vardndd,  Chan'dand,  Saddnirdy 
ISIahi  near  Cambay,  Pdrd,  Charmamati  Vidis'd^  Vdruvati,  or  Betwd  river, 
Slprd  near  Ujjain,  Avantl:  all  these  rivers  flow  from  the  mountains  of 
Pdriydtra.  Sond,  Narmada,  Sumahddrumd,  Manddcini,  Oa^arn'd  from 
Chitracutd,  Tamara,  Pippald  Sroni,  Caratoyd,  Currdtyd,  Pis'dchkd  Chi- 
iotpald,  Vipdsd,  Jambuld,  Vdluvdhini,  Sinerajd,  'Suciimati,  ]\Iatcund,  Tri- 
divd,  Cramd:  These  are  born  from  the  Kicsha  mountains. 

The  Tapi  Tapti,  Payoshrii,  Nirvmd'hyd,  Madrd,  Nishad'ha,  Ven'a*cd,  Vai- 
tararii  near  Cuttac,  Sinibahu,  Cumudvati,  Nipdj-  Mahd-gauri,  Durgd,  An- 
tahsild  ; all  these  spring  from  the  Vind'hya  mountains.  Goddvari,  Bhima- 
rat'hi,  Cr'ishnd,  Vena,  Vanjuld,  Titngabhadrd,  Suprayogd,  Caver i:  all  these 
come  from  the  Sahya  mountains.  Cfitamdld,  Tamraparni,  Carmajd,  Pu- 
riyaldvati,  from  the  Malaya  mountains.  Trisdmd,  Rituculyd,  Dracshald, 
Tridivd,  Ldngidint,  Vans  ad' hard:  These  proceed  from  the  mountains  of 
Mahendra. 

R'ishkd,  Sucumdri,  Mandagd,  Mandavdhini,  Cinpd,  Palds'in],  fj-om  the 
-mountains  of  ; all  these  rivers  flow  immediately  into  the  ocean. 

This  is  not  true,  for  the  Sarasmti,  Yamuna,  Gomati,  ^'c.  fall  into  the 
Ganges. 


Then  follow  a list  of  countries : the  names  are  in  the  plural,  and  of 
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course  signify  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  Curu  near  Tahmsar^ 
Panchdla,  'Sdlva  or  Sdlava,  Jangala,  S'urasena,  the  Suraseni  of  Arrian, 
Bhadracdra,  Bod'hd,  Pafhesxvara,  Vatsa,  Cisrishta,  Culya,  Cunt  ala,  Cds'i- 
cos'ala  or  Benares,  Tilinga,  Magadlia,  Vidca : these  are  in  Madliyades'a 
or  middle  of  India. 

In  the  North  of  the  Sahya  mountains  rises  the  Goddveri:  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cr'isknd,  are  extensive  and  famous  districts : there  is  the  mountain 
Govadd'hana,  made  bylNORA;  through  Ra'ma’s  pleasure  it  h Stverga, 
or  heaven.  There  Bharadwa'ja  built  a town,  with  gardens  and  pools. 
Vdhlica  Balk,  Vdtad'lidna,  Abhira  or  Pallls,  in  Canddsh  ; Cdlatoyaca,  Apa- 
rita,  Sudra,  Pahwava,  Charma-charidaca,  probably  the  Charnus  of  Pliny, 
Camboja,  Cuj  or  Coj,  Roh-Cqj  or  Arachosia,  Darada  Dard<2  Dawurd,  Ba?'- 
bara  or  Varvara  Priyalaucica,  Pina,  Tuslidra,  or  snow  country.  Bdhya- 
todara;  there  live  the  descendants  of  Atri  and  Biiaradwa''ja  ; Prast'- 
hala,  Caseruca,  Lampdcasfhdnaca,  those  who  live  near  the  sthdn  of  Lam-‘ 
paca  or  Lamech,  now  Lamgan;  Pidka,  Juhuda,  Apaga,  Alimadra,  there  live 
Cirdtas,  or  shepherds ; Tornara,  Hansamdrga,  Cds’niira,  Tdngana,  Chulica, 
Bdhuca  in  the  Vayu  Parana,  "A'huca,  Purn'a-darva. 

To  the  East  are  the  And'hravdca,  Sujaraca,  Antaragiri  within  the  hills, 
Bdhirgiri  without  the  hills,  Plavangava,  Angeya  Malada,  or  Mdlda,  Md- 
lavarti,  Brahmottara,  Pravijaya,  Bhdrgavdngeya,  Artliaca,  Pragjyotisha, 
now  Gohati,  in  Assam,  Mun'da,  Videha  the  country  of  the  famous  Janaca  : 
Tamraliptica  ox  Tamlook,  lUdla,  the  jMalli  and  mount  of  Pliny, 

towarrl  the  Ganges,  now  Mal-bhoom  in  Midnaponr,  Magadlia,  or  South 
Pahar,  Govindlia.  Toward  the  South  h Pdn'dya,  the  country  ofPAN- 
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DION,  Cerala,  Cerala-des'a,  Chatlya  or  Chola  Corornandala,  Gulya  Sctuca, 
Mushi'ea,  Cumana,  Maha-Rasht'ras  Mahd-rattas,  Mcihishica,  Colinga,  Ah~ 
hira,  or  Pallis,  Vaishica,  A'tav^a,  living  in  the  middle  of  thick  forests, 
Vdj'a,  Pulinda,  Vind'hya-murvica,  Vaklarbha  or  Burra-Nagpoor,  Dan'daca, 
Paunica,  Maunica,  As'maca,  Bhoga-vardliana,  Naim' tea,  Cunt  ala,  Andhra, 
now  Tdmgana,  Udbhida,  Nalaca,  Alica. 

The  next  are  in  front  of  the  Vindhya  mountains  : Suryacara,  Colavana, 
Durga,  Cal'itaca,  Puleya,  Surala,  Rupasa,  Tdpasa,  (these  are  probably 
the  Tabassi  of  Ptolemy  ; for,  in  the  Dekan,  they  pronounce  that  Avord 
Tabasa,)  Surasita,  Carancara,  Nusicya,  Antara-Narmadd  within  the  Nar- 
mada, Bhdnu-Cach' ha,  Mdheya,  Sds'vata. 

f 

*The  following  are  behind  the  mountains  of  Vindhya:  Malaga,  Cartisha, 
Mecala  along  the  Narnitidd,  called  also  Mecald,  Utcala,  or  Oj'issa,  Ut- 
tarruirdna,  Deddrand,  (the  country  of  Dosarene,  in  the  Periplus  and 
Ptolemy,)  Bhoja,  Cishcindhaca,  Tosala,  (the  Tosale  of  Ptolemy,  and 
Jesual  of  Europcaii  travellers,)  Cos'ala,  Traipura  or  Tipperah,  Vaidica,  Tu- 
mura,  Tupuro',  Shatasura  near  Naishadha-desd,  Anaya,  (in  the  Vdyu  Pu- 
rdna,  Aniiya,)  Tun'dicera,  Vitihotra,  Dhananjaya. 

\ 

\ • 

There  are  also  other  countries  called  Nigarhara  for  Nagarhara,  called 
Nakierhur  in  the  Ayin  Acberi,  near  Cdbul,  Plansamdrga,  the  Htm'sa,  pro- 
bably the  white  Hvnni  of  Cosmas  Indopleustes,  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  wdio  inhabited  the  upper  part  of  the  Panjdb.  Their  chiefs  were  called 
Gollas,  and  it  is  related,  that  once  their  army  besieging  a city,  drank  up 
all  the  water  round  it;  as  water  is  very  scarce  in  that  country, 
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it  is  \'ery  possible.  Darva,  Siihanhaca,  Trigarta,  Mdlava,  Cirdta 
Tdmasa. 

IT.  In  the  Vard-sanhita,  an  astronomical  treatise,  there  is  a more  com- 
plete list.  In  Jlladhyam,  middle  or  inland  country,  are  the  following 
tribes:  Bhadra,  Arimeday  Alan'davya,  Salava,  Nipa,  Udji/idna,  Mtru, 
Vatsa,  Ghosha,  Ydmunay  Sdrasnata,  Matsa  or  Maisya,  all  these  are  Mad'hy- 
amica  or  in  the  midland  Matliuraca,  Apa-^Jyotisha,  D'hanndi'anya,  Sura- 
sena,  Gauragriva  with  white  necks,  Uddehica,  PaWdya,  Guddsvatt'ha,  Pdn- 
chdla,  Saceta  or  Oude  and  Benares,  Canca,  Curu,  Cdlacoti,  Ciicura,  Pdri- 
ydtra  (said  to  be  at  the  source  of  the  Chumhul ),  in  other  Purdn'as  it  is 
called  ; Naga,  Audunibara,  Cdpisht' ala,  Gajdhmya.  Toward  the 

East,  are  the  Anjana,  Vrishabha,  D'hzvoja,  Padma,  Mdlyavatgiri,  Vydghra- 
mucha  or  Tyger-faced,  Suhma,  Cdrxat'a,  Chdn' drapura,  Suryacara?ia,  C'hasa, 
Magadlia,  Sivirgiri,  the  mountains  of  the  Siviras.  (These  no  longer  exist 
as  a nation  : their  name,  in  the  spoken  dialects,  is  Suir.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  very  powerful  once  in  the  Gangetic  provinces,  as  well  as  the 
Bhar  tribe,  who  no  longer  form  a body.)  The  Siviras,  or  Sibiras,  are  the 
Sabiri  of  Nonnus.  Mit'hila  or  North  Bahar,  Samatat'a,  Un'dra,  Asvavd- 
dana  or  horse-faced,  Danturaca,  Prdcjyotisha,  the  Lauhitya  river,  Cshiroda- 
Samudra,  the  sea  or  lake  of  milk,  Purushdda  or  Canibals,  Udaya-giri, 
Bhadra,  Gaudaca  those  of  Gauda  or  Gaur,  (the  Coiygazus  of  Ptolemy,) 
Paim'dra,  Utcala,  Casi,  Mecala,  Ambasht'a,  (the  Ambastce  of  Arrian,)  Pea- 
pada  or  single-footed,  Tamraliptica  or  Tamlook,  Cos'ulaca,  called  Tos'ala- 
Cos'alaea  in  the  preceding  list,  Vardd'hamdna,  or  Burdxcan. 


In  the  South-East  is  Cos' ala,  Calinga,  Banga,  Apa-Banga,  A at  ora. 
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Anga,  'Svalica,  Vidarbha,  Vatsa,  An(Vh?'a,  Vaidka^  Urddhva-cdnt' a,  with 
high  necks,)  Jkiska,  Nulicera  or  Ndricela,  Sumatra^  according  to  the  Vri- 
hatcat'hd,  'Charma-dxcipa^  Vind'hydntaraviwna,  (li^'ing  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  Vind'hyan  mountains,)  Tripura  or  Tippcrah,  'Smas'rud'hara,  Ilema- 
cuta,  Vyalagriva,  (with  necks  like  snakes,)  Mahdgriva,  (long  necks,)  Cish- 
cind'ha,  Cunt acast' kali,  Nishudha-rusht'ra,  Furica,  Dasdratia,  Nagnaparn'a, 
'Sahara,  a wild  race. 

In  the  South  is  Lanca,  or  the  peninsula  of  Malaca,  Cdldjina,  Sauricarn' d, 
Tdllcata,  Girinagara,  Malaya  the  Malabdir  coast,  Daradiira,  Mahendra, 
JMdlindra,  Aleru-Cach'ha,  Carcot'a,  Tanca,  Vanavdsi,  'Sivica,  C'hanicdra, 
Cauncan'a,  \4bhira,  'Acara,  Ven'a,  Avantaca,  Dasapura,  Gonardda,  Cera- 
laca,  Carn'dta,  Alahdt'avi,  Chittra-Cufa,  Ndsicya,  Collagiri,  Chola,  Craun- 
cha-dzoipd'h,  (the  islands  of  the  water  fowls  of  Lacca-dives,)  Jat'dd'hara, 
Cdverya,  Rishyamucha,  Vaidurya,  'Sane  ha,  or  islands  of  shells,  (they  are 
more  generally  called  Baj'at'a  and  Barola;  hence  cowries  are  called  Ba- 
radas,  because  they  come  from  that  country).  Aluctdtri  Vdrlchara, 
D'harmapattana-dzdpa,  an  island  opposite  to  IJ harmapattan.  (D'harma- 
pattan  was  formerly  a place  of  some  note  between  Calicut  anrl  Cananor.) 
Ganardsht'ra,  Crisiina-Vdlara,  Pis'ica,  Suryddri,  Cusiimanaga,  Tumbavana, 
Cdrmdneyaca,  Ydmyodad'hi  the  sea  of  Yama,  or  Southern  sea,  Tdpasdsrama- 
Rishica,  Canchlpura,  Canjivoram,  China-pattana  or  Madras,  Devdrshica, 
Sinhdla  or  Ceylon, ' Rishabha,  Bala-deva-pattana,  or  Malta  Balipiira,  now' 
Alavelivoram,  Dandacanana,  Timingala,  Sand-bhadra,  CacJiha,  Cunjaradarl, 
Tamraparni. 


In  the  South-West  is  Palavata,  Camboja,  Arachesia,  Sindliii,  Sauvira, 
VoL.  VIII.  y V 
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Vddamuc'ha,  Arnha,  Amhashfa,  Campilla,  Narimud’ha,  'Anartta,  Ph€7i'agiri, 
Yava)m-mdrgana,{t\\o&t\v\\o  live  toward  the  passes  leading  into  the  country 
of  the  Ydvanas,  or  Greeks  of  Bactriana,  or  the  frontiers  of  the  Yavamis,) 
Cam'aprdvarna,  Sabaraca,  'Sndra,  Bai'bara,  Cirdta  Chanda,  Cravydc'hya, 
'Abhira,  Cha?ichuca,  Hemagiri,  Sind'hii-Calaca,  Raivdtaca,  Surdsht'ra, 
Bddara,  Dravida.  These  are  in  tlie  great  sea,  or  near  the  great  sea,  Ma- 
n'imdn,  Meghvdn,  VaJiogha,  Cshurarpana,  Apara'ntica,  at  the 

end  of  tlie  West,  Sdnatiea,  perhaps  Sintica,  Haihaya  the  Persians,  Pra- 
sastddri,  Ucedna,  Panchanada,  or  Panjdb,  Rdmatd,  Pdrata,  Tdracshica, 
Jringa,  Vais'ya,  Canaca,  'Saca,  NirmaryddamlecJi  has.  These  are  impure 
tribes  living  on  the  borders.  In  the  North-M'est,  Mandaxya,  Tushdra,  Tdla, 
Hah,  Madra,  As'maco,  Culn,  Talaha,  (Strirajah ) or  Amazones,  Nrisinhava- 
na,  C'hasta,  Veiiumati,  Phalaguluca,  Aguruha,  Maruha,  Tunica,  Charma- 
ranga,  Ecavilochana,  (one-eyed,)  SuUca,  Dirghagriva,  or  with  long  necks. 

To  the  North  is  Caildsa,  Himavdn,  Vasumdngiri,  D'hanushmdn,  Crauneha 
Mh'u,  Uttara-Curu  with  the  epithet  of  Cshudramina,  or  North  Curu  under 
the  lesser  Fish,  or  the  lesser  Bear. 

■ Caicaya  Cabul,  Vasdti,  or  Ydmuna,  Bhogaprasta  or  Hardxvar,  Arjund- 
yana,  Agnid'hra,  Adars'a,  Antaradzvipi,  the  Doab  between  the  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna,  Trigartta,  Tahora,  Turagdma  or  Asva-mudha,  Cesad'hara, 
Chipitndsica,  JJdseraca,  Vdtad'hdna,  'Saraddidna,  Tacsha-s'Ua  in  the  Vr'i- 
hatcathd,  (these  are  called  Tacshila,  the  Taxila  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ruins 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  between  the  Vetastd  and  Indus,)  Pushcaldvata, 
Caindtaca,  Cant'ad^hdna,  Ambara,  Madraca,  Mdlava,  Paulava,  Cachlui, 
Dan'da,  Pingalaca,  Mdm'ahala,  (now  Manhdl  in  the  mountains  to  the 
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North  of  the  Panjdb,)  Hun'a,  (the  Htinnoi  of  Cosmas,)  Cohala,  Sdtaca, 
Mdndavya,  Bhutapura,  GamVhara,  Yosovati,  Hematula,  Rajariya,  Ca- 
chara,  Gavya,  Yaud'heya,  Sarneya,  'Syamaca,  Cshonadlmrtta. 

To  the  North-East  (it  should  be  to  the  North-West,)  is  Meruca,  (the 
mount  Meros  of  the  Greeks,)  Nasht' a-rajya,  Pdshupala,  Cira,  Cdsmira, 
Abhisdra  (which  includes  part  of  Cds'mira  to  the  North-West : this  was  the 
kingdom  of  Abisares  ; by  Abhisdra  they  oftener  understand  Cdsmira,) 
Darada,  Tangana,  Culuta,  Sauritya,  Vana-rashtra,  Brahma-pura,  Par- 
>cada,  Amaravdna,  Rdjya-Cirdta,  China,  Caiilinda,  Palava,  Lola,  Jatdd'hara, 
Cunaha,  C'hasa,  Ghosha,  Canchica,  Eca-charna,  Suvarn'a-bhu,  Vasud'hana, 
Divishfa,  Pauvara,  Chivara,  Nivasana,  Trinetra,  (or  with  three  eyes,) 
Munjddri,  Soma,  Gand'harva.  Then  Pdnchdla,  Mdgad'hica,  Cdlinga, 
''Avartta,  'Anartta  or  Thcdraca,  Sind'hu,  Sauvira,  Hdrhaura,  Madresa. 

I 

To  the  South  of  the  Ja??ibund,  Prayaga,  or  Allahabad,  Narmada,  Arddha~ 
'Solid  the  Sone,  (which  is  considered  as  the  half  of  the  Narmada,)  Undra, 
Vanga,  Suhma,  Calinga,  Vdhlica,  or  Balk,  'Saca,  Yavona,  Magadlia,  'Sa- 
hara Prdgjyotisha  in  Assam,  China,  Camboja  Arachosia,  Mecala,  Cirdta, 
Vicaid,  Bahirdnta-Saila,  (within  and  without  the  hills,)  Pulinda,  Dravira, 
(all  these  are  South  of  the  Yamuna,)  Chambd,  Udumbara,  Causdmbi,  J^edi, 
Valid' hydt'ari,  (the  forests  of  the  Viiidliyan  hills,)  Calinga,  Piiiidra,  Goldn- 
gula,  'Sriparvata,  Vardd'hamdn,  or  Burdzvdn,  Jeshumati,  Tascara,  (a  tribe 
of  robbers,)  Pdrata,  Cantara,  Gopavija,  Tushad'hdnya,  Caiuca,  Taru- 
Canaca,  (or  golden  tree,)  Dahanavisha,  Sainqras'iira,  Bheshaja,  Bhishaca, 
Chatushpada,  (with  four  feet,)  Crishicara,  Nr'ipahiiisra,  Pdpapapi,  (these 
are  tribes  of  robbers,)  (the  woods  of  snakes,)  Ticshn'a, 
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(the  Sun  rules  there,)  Girisalila,  Durga-coshala,  Maru-cach'ha,  Samudra- 
llomaca,  (the  sea  of  Rome,)  Tushdra  Vanavdsi,  Tivicmia,  Ilala,  Strirqjya, 
and  the  islands  in  the  Mahdrnava,  or  great  sea,  Madhura-rasa,  Cusuma- 
phala,  some  read  Madhura,  Rasaca,  Sumaphala,  (this  last  is  the  name  of  the 
country  at  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  according  to  the  divines  of  Tibet, 
and  the  lake  Su-Mapanh  seems  to  be  called  by  them  the  sea  of  Matroha ) 
'Salila-man'i  the  jewel  of  the  sea,  Lavaiia  the  sea  of  salt,  'Sancha,  Mauctica, 
Abja,  Manddcini,  Uttara-pan'dya,  or  North  Panda,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hystaspes.  Between  the  river  Sindliu  and  Mot'hura  on  the  Yamuna,  is 
Bhdrata,  and  the  Sauviras,  (Suir  in  the  spoken  dialects,)  Sughna,  Pivya, 
(a  river,  the  Vipds'd  or  Beyah,)  'Satadru,  'Sat/qj,  the  country  of  Rdmata, 
Sdlava,  Traigartta,  now  Tdhorah,  Paurava  or  country  of  Puru,  (Porus,) 
Ambashta  Bad,  near  Tanehsar,  D'hanya,  Yand'heya  or  country  o^Yuddha, 
Ayoud  between  the  Vetastd  and  Sind'hu,  the  country  of  Sarasvata,  Aijii- 
ndyana,  Matsya,  Arddlia-grdma,  Hastyds'vapura,  Mangalya,  Paushtka, 
Sacta  Carunya.  The  following  tribes  drink  of  the  waters  of  ihe  Airdvati ; 
Ravi/,  Vitastd,  and  Chandrabhdgd,  the  Prast'halas,  Mdlava,  Caicaya,  Da- 
s'arn'a,  Ushinara.  The  country  of  Caicaya  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cabal, 
, and  Mdlava  is  Malwa,  and  of  course  they  cannot  drink  of  the  waters  of 
the  above  mentioned  rivers  : such  blunders  and  inaccuracies  arc  very 
frequent  in  the  Purdn'as : in  the  present  list  Cdsrnira  is  placed  to  the  North- 
East  of  India  : and  I could  point  out  many  more. 

III.  The  Tacska-silas  mentioned  in  this  list,  are  called  Tacshilas  in  the 
Vidhat-calha,  and  tlieir  country  is  said  there  to  be  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vitastd,  or  Hystaspes.  They  still  exist  as  a numerous  tribe,  under  the 
mme  oYSyalas  ox'Seyalas,  and  are  divided  into  several  branches;  the 
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'Sj/alas  proper,  tliose  oVSyul-ccte,  of  Jchung-SijiU,  whose  principal  town  is 
called  Ychuugsialan,  by  Major  Ren n el,  tlic  Cac-Sydlas,  &c. 

The  immense  ruins  of  Taeshaila,  as  it  is  spelt  also,  cover  a vast  extent 
of  ground,  upon  which  a town  and  several  considerable  villages  have  been 
built;  but  these  ruins  are  now  mere  rubbish.  The  Sycilas  are  exceedingly 
proud  of  their  antiriuity,  talk  of  ancient  heroes,  yet  they  remember  nothing 
of  Alexander,  and  his  concpiests.  They  are  a fine  race  of  men,  tall, 
bold,  and  generous,  like  tlieir  neighbours  the  Chdtars,  the  Chaterio^  Dio- 
dorus, the  Sicilian ; the  greatest  part  of  the  latter  are  still  Hindus^  and  I 
have  seen  several  of  them  2it  Benares : and  their  tribe  is  well  known  in 
Penjdb.  The  Sydlas,  and  Chdtars  are  certainly  a distinct  race  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  Sydlas,  or  Tacshas'ailas,  or  Silas  are  also  called  simply 
Taeshas  as  well  as  Sydlas.  The  Sydlas  say,  that  the  ancient  name  of  their 
city  was  Uda-ndgri,  and  Ilud  that  of  their  country,  from  one  Hud- 
Vallala,  or  the  shepherd,  called  Yulluleah  by  authors,  and 

Lilaios,  by  the  Greeks*.  The  country  of is  called  in  the 

book  of  Esther,  and  seems  to  have  included  what  is  called  Y/W  by  Persian 
writers,  at  least  the  Northern  parts  of  it.  It  is  called  Yud'dheya  in  the  Pu- 
rdn'as,  and  Ayiid  or  Ayoud  by  European  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Serai  Ravaut,  called  Rubbaut  by  Major  Rennell,  is  built  upon  the  site 
of  Taeshila,  near  Serai-Puckah. 


* Plutarch  de  flumin,  voce  Indus. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

Geographical  Extracts  from  Me  Puran'as. 

I.  FOR  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  I shall  give  a few  specimens  of 
the  geographical  style  of  the  Hindus,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Paurdnics. 
The  first  specimen  is  from  the  Brahmdn'da-purdji'a. 

Now  I shall  describe  the  length,  and  breadth  of  the  earth ; and  give  a 
true  account  of  the  seas  and  islands.  Between  the  seven  islands  are  thou- 
sands of  smaller  ones.  I shall  now  describe  the  seven  islands,  with  the 
Moon,  the  Sun,  and  the  planets,  with  their  dimensions,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  mankind.  I shall  describe  the  nine  divisions  of  the  island  of  Jamhu, 
which  exists  from  old,  their  length  and  circumference  in  Yojanas.  The 
breadth  of  Jambu-dwipa  is  100,000  of  Yojanas  : it  is  very  large,  beautiful, 
and  circular.  It  includes  nine  divisions,  with  mansions  full  of  living- 
beings  ; it  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  of  salt;  the  breadth  of  which  is  equal 
to  that  of  Jambu-dwipa.  Six  ranges  of  mountains,  with  their  divisions  or 
countries,  extend  toward  the  East ; which  on  both  sides.  East  and  West, 
join  the  Ocean.  j 

Himapraya  is  IHmavdn,  or.  full  of  snow;  Htmacutcca,  full  of  gold,  is 
Hemavdn:  Nishad'ha  resplendent  with  gold,  like  the  rising  Sun:  Mem  of 
gold  of  four  colours  is  the  greatest  of  mountains;  its  body  appears  high  in 
all  its  dimensions,  of  many  colours  all  roiunf  united  by  the  skill  of  Pua- 
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.7  a'pati  Brahma'.  Eastward  it  is  white,  like  the  offspring  of  Brahma', 
vborn  from  the  navel  of  Vishnu;  South  it  is  yellow,  and  appears  like  a 
Faisya.  On  the  side  of  Vanm'a,  West,  it  is  like  the  dry  leaves  of  a tree; 
and  like  a 'Sudra,  looks  Mtru  of  many, names.  North  it  is  red,  and  looks 
X\kQ  2i  Cshetri : these  are  conspicuous  from  their  colours. 

Like  the  VaUUirya,  or  Lapis  Lazuli  gem,  is  the  Nila  mountain  ; 'Szceta- 
s'n?iga,  abounding  with  gold,  and  'Sringavdn  like  the  feathers  of  the  pea- 
cock. These  are  the  chief  hills,  like  so  many  kings ; inhabited  by  Sid^ 
d'has  and  Gand'hart'as.  Tlie  spaces  between  them  are  9000  Yojanas.  In 
the  middle  is  llavrata,  round  Mhu,  a space  of  9000  Yojanas,  and  tliis 
mount  Mkru,  like  fire  without  smoke,  stands'in  the  middle.  The  surface 
of  the  Earth  stands  one  half  on  the  South  of  il/e/v^,  and  the  other  half  on 
the  North.  Between  these  seven  divisions  are  hills ; their  breadth  is  2,000 
Yojanas  each,  and  2,000  Yojanas  their  height. 

I have  mentioned  the  breadth  oX  Jamb ii-dicip a,  now  the  two  middle 
ranges  Nila  and  Nishad'ha,  are  10,000  Yojanas  less,  (in  the  Bhdgavata 
1000  only).  'Sxveta  and  Hemacut'a,  likewise  10,000  less  than  the  two 
former  in  length,  and  so  are  Hima-  ^dn  and  Sringavdn.  In  these  seven 
Countries  are  seen  the  footsteps  of  living  creatures,  with  hills  here  and 
there,  as  if  scattered  at  random.  The  Country  below  Himavat  is  Bhd- 
ra/rt  by  name ; beyond  \s  Haimacut'a  with  Cimpurusha:  beyond  is  Nai- 
shad'ha  with  golden  peaks,  and  the  Country  of  Harivarsham:  and  be- 
yondis  Tferw  and ; beyond  Llavrata  are  the  Nila 
mountains,  and  the  Country  of  llamyaca;  beyond  Ramyaca  is  HiraJmaya  ; 
beyond  this  is  'Sringa,  and  tlie  Country  of  Cunt.  Know  that  the  coun- 
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tries  South  and  North  of  Meru,  are  shaped  like  a bow.  Tlicse  are  four 
districts  remarkable  for  their  length,  between  them  is  Ilavrata.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  surface  behind  Nishadlia  is  called  the  Southern  division  ; the 
division  beyond  Nila  is  called  the  Northern  one.  South  of  Nila,  and  North 

Nishad' ha  length-wise,  and  towards  the  East  is  Mdlyavdn,  a thousand 
Yojanas:  high,  like  Nila  and  Nishad'ha.  Its  length  is  34,000  Yojanas,  West 
of  it  is  the  mountain  of  G and' hamddana.  Its  length  and  breadth  like  Md- 
lyavana's.  In  the  middle  of  a sort  of  circle,  is  Meru  high,  and  of  four 
colours ; of  four  sides  is  this  golden  mountain,  the  greatest  of  all. 

These  four  sides  are  remarkable,  as  they  are  the  four  paths  of  the  five 
affections  of  the  mind,  from  which,  as  they  answer  to  the  Jive  elements,  are 
produced  all  living  beings. 

The  great  God,  the  great,  omnipotent,  omniscient  one,  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  the  great  Lord,  who  goes  througli  all  the  worlds,  incapable  of 
decay,  and  without  body,  is  born  a moulded  body,  of  flesh  and  bones, 
made,  was  not  made.  His  wisdom  and  power  pervades  all 

hearts ; from  his  heart  sprung  this  Padma  Lotos  like  world  in  times  of  old. 
It  was  then  in  this,  that  appeared,  xchen  born,  the  God  of  Gods  with  four 
faces,  the  Lord  of  the  Lords  of  mankind,  who  rules  over  all,  the  Lord  of 
the  world : xvlmi  this  flower  was  produced  by  Vishnu,  then  from  his  navel 
sprang  the  worldly  Lotos,  abounding  with  trees,  and  plants : then  the  di- 
mensions of  this  worldly  Lotos  became  obvious  to  the  sight. 

Round  it  are  four  great  islands  or  countries : in  the  middle  like  the 
germ  is  Mh'u  thus  called ; a great  mountain,  of  various  colours  all  round. 
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toward  the  East it  is  white,  Isay:  yellow  toward  the  South : apara 
Westward  it  is  black;  and  to  the  North  red  like  the  dawning  morn  ba- 
larca.  Its  height  is  84,000  Yojanas:  16,000  below  the  surface  of  tlie 
Earth.  In  the  middle  it  is  hollow  like  the  germ  of  the  Lotos.  Its 
breadth  is  above  3i2,000  Yojanas:  its  circumference  twice  that,  added  to 
it.  Round  it  are  four  larger  countries,  and  many  smaller  ones.  Bha- 
dras'va,  Bharat  a,  Cetumdla  to  the  West,  and  to  the  North  the  Ciiravas, 
Ciiru  in  the  singular  number;  in  which  are  men  abounding  in  righteous- 
ness. The  circumference  of  the  germ  carnica  is  90,000  Yojanas,  the  in- 
ternal circumference  is  84,000 : the  stamina,  filaments,*  or  chives  ces'a- 
rajdla  extend  length-wise  to  the  number  of  100,000;  and  their  circum- 
ference is  300,000  Yojanas.  The  four  petals  are  80,000  long,  and  as  many 
broad.  I am  now  going  to  describe  this  great  and  wonderful  germ  car- 
nica,  drupe,  or  pericarp. 

It  consists  of  100,000  angles:  Bhrigu  says'  3000;  Sa'verni  8000; 
Varsiiapani  1000;  Bha'guri  says  it  is  square ; Ga'lava  that  it  is  hol- 
low; Gra'mya  that  it  is  like  an  egg,  with  the  broad  end  below.  Urd’h- 
vei'n,  like  three  twisted  locks  of  hair,  whilst  others  will  have  it  to  be  sphe- 
rical. Every  Rishi  represents  this  Lord  of  mountains,  as  it  appeared  to 
him  from  his  station.  Brahma',  Indra,  and  all  the  Gods,  declare,  that 
this  largest  of  all  mountains,  is  a form,  consisting  of  jewels  of  numberless 
colours;  the  abode  of  various  tribes;  like  gold,  like  the  dawning  morn, 
resplendent,  with  a 1000  petals,  like  1000  water  pots,  with  1000  leaves. 

Within  it  is  adorned  w'ith  the  self  moving  cars  of  the  Gods,  all  beau<» 
tiful : in  its  petals  are  the  abodes  of  the  Gods,  like  heaven : in  its  thou- 
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sand  petals  they  dwell  with  their  consorts.  There  resides  above  Brahma', 
God  of  Gods,  with  'four  faces,  the  greatest  of  those,  who  know  the  Vedas, 
the  greatest  of  the  great  Gods,  also-of  the  inferior  ones.  There  is  the  court 
of  Brahma',  consisting  of  the  whole  Earth,  of  all  those  who  grant  the  ob- 
ject of  our  wishes:  thousands  of  great  Gods  are  in  this  beautiful  court; 
there  the  By'ahmarishis  dwell  ^ it  is  called  by  all  the  world  Manonati.  There 
in  the  East  is  Indra  for  ever  to  be  praised,  the  God  setting  upon  a vimana, 
resplendent  like  a thousand  suns.  There  the  Gods  and  tribes  of  Rishis 
are  always  sitting  in  the  presence  of  the  four  faced  God  : these  the  God 
makes  happy  with  his  resplendence : there  the  Gods  are  singing  praises 
to  him.  There  is  the  Lord  of  wealth,  beautiful  with  a thousand  eyes,  the 
destroyer  of  towns : the  Indralocas  enjoy  all  the  wealth  of  the  three 
worlds.  In  the  second  interval,  between  the  East  and  the  South,  is  the 
great  mmdna  of  Agni  or  jire,  Avith  a great  resplendence,  variegated  with 
a hundred  sorts  of  metals,  resplendent;  and  from  whom  sprang  the 
Vedas:  there  is  his  court;  he  does  good  to  all,  and  his  name  is  Ji'vani', 
in  the  mouth  of  whom  the  sacred  elements  of  the  homa  are  put.  There  fire 
Axala,  the  greatest  of  Gods,  is  seen  in  his  proper  form;  he  who  gives 
delio’ht  to  all  the  Gods. 

O 

On  the  third  side,  in  this  very  same  manner,  know  there  is  the  great 
court  of  Vaivaswata-Yama,  called  by  mankind  Su-Sanyama'.  Thus 
in  the  next  or  fourth,  is  the  court  Sabhd  of  the  Lord  of  the  corner,  or 
country,  Nair'ita : his  court  is  called  Crishndngand ; his  name  is  Viru'- 
pacsha',  loith  a disagreeable  countenance.  On  the  West,  know  that  there 
is  the  court  of  Varun'a,  called  'Subhavati':  Now  toward  the  North,  in 
the  North-West,  is  the' court  ofVAYu',  called  Gand’haviti.  In  the  se- 
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venth  corner  is  the  Sahha  of  the  Lord  of  the  Zodiac^  called  Maiiodaya',  liis 
seat,  most  beautiful,  is  of  Vaidurya,  or  lapis  lazuli.  In  the  eighth  corner 
is  the  seat  of  Is'a'na,  or 'Siva;  its  colour  is  of  fervid  gold,  and  it  is  called 
Yas'ovati.  These  are  the  great  and  beautiful  vimmias  in  the  eight  corners 
of  the  eight  most  benevolent  Gods,  called  Indra-muchyas.  There  dwells 
on  the  summit  the  God  of  Gods,  with  four  faces.  There  is  the  beautiful 
court  of  Brahma',  served  by  tribes  of  Rishis:  it  is  called  Manovati  by 
mankind.  There  the ^ the  Gods,  2a\iS.  Gand'harx)as,  Apsarasas, 
the  great  snakes  are  the  attendants,  most  fortunate,  and  constantly  lifting 
up  their  hands. 

Such  is  this  Carnica,  or  germ,  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  tts  cir- 
/ 

cumference  at  the  surface  of  the  Earth  is  48,000  Yojanas.  This  Aleru,  above 
the  surface  of  the  Earth,  is  declared  to  be  a hill  full  of  inhabitants.  On  all 
sides,  ill  every  country,  are  maryddd,  or  dividing  mountains.  In  these 
countries  are  mountains  with  seven  channels,  one  from  each  hill,  with  beau- 
tiful peaks,  like  gold,  yellow,  with  many  streams  : without,  there  are  three 
channels,  and  as  many  within  Jat'ara,  and  Deva-cutd,  are  two  hills  to  the 
East.  Their  length  is  from  North  to  South  equal  to  that  of  Nila  and 
Nishadlia:  Caildsa  and  Himavan  are  South  and  North  of  each  other:  their 
length  is  East  and  West,  jutting  into  the  sea.  Of  this  Aleru  very  high, 
and  of  gold,  the  supports,  or  buttress  like  mountains,  I shall  now  describe, 
like  so  many  feet  on  four  sides:  \0, 000  Yojanas  is  their  breadth;  and  they 
are  adorned  on  all  sides  with  great  vimunas.  East  is  Alandara,  South 
Gand'hamddana ; West,  North.  Their  thousand  peaks  are 

so  many  seats  adorned  with  black  and  red  coral.  There  are  four  large 

\ 

trees,  each  with  as  many  roots  sa-mula,  and  branches  with  thousand 
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smaller  ones,  all  beautiful,  and  with  flowers : these  trees  are  the  largest  in 
the  (bctpas.  On  the  summit  of  the  Mandara  mountain  is  a beautiful  Ca- 
damha  tree  : its  fruit  is  like  a great  waterpot,  with  flowers,  with  open 
Calices.  Its  fragrance.is  felt  one  thousand  Ynjanas,  and  above,  all  round  : 
consider  it  then  as  a large  flag:  from  its  excellence,  the  country  it  is  in,  is 
called  Bhad)'ds'va.  Here  is  seen  Rishices'a,  Bhagava'na,  and  he,  with 
numerous  Liddlias,  rules  there;  here  Harahari  the  great,  the  white,  did 
obtain  the  tree  Rudracadamba  ; he  who  does  good  to  every  body.  No  great 
famous  and  learned  among  the  bipedes,  ever  saw  this  whole  island  called 
hhadrds'va.  The  Jambu  tree,  most  beautiful,  is  on  the  South  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Meru ; the  fruits  of  which  are  Amfitcalpani,  like  those  of  the  Cal- 
pavricsha,  and  fall  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  From  this  mountain 
issues  the  Jambu  river,  flowing  with  honey : in  it  is  found  the  gold  called 
Jdmbunada,  with  which  the  Gods  are  adorned.  This  flag-like  tree  is  in 
the  Southern  part  of  the  dwipa,  and  is  called  Jambu  by  mankind : from 
it  Janibu-dwipa  derives  its  name. 

On  the  Vipula  mountain,  toward  the  West,  is  the  Placsha  tree : from 
this  flag-like  tree,  or  Cku,  the  country  is  called  Cetu-Mdla ; the  Gods, 
and  worship  it.  On  Supars'va,  in  the  North,  on  its  summit  is 

a large  tree,  the  Nyagrod'ha:  its  large  branches,  and  their  circumference 
extend  many  Yojanas  all  round.  Thus  I have  described  the  flag-like  tree 
of  the  North,  Gurus.  There  are  the  seven  Curavas,  or  Gurus:  for  Gurava 
is  a plural  form,  truly  fortunate,  and  who  obtained  happiness,  unalterable, 
most  exquisite  in  this  world,  for  a long  time:  and  after  them  this  island 
or  country  was  called  the  seven  Gurams,  or  Guru  simply  in  the  singular 
number. 
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Tliis  will  suflice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  geographical  turn  of  the  Hindus, 
and  I shall  leave  off,  in  future,  the  descriptions  of  mountains,  dales,  and 
lakes,  as  if  viewed  through  a prism,  omitting  the  enchanting  buzz  of  the 
six-footed  Bhramara,  a beetle,  or  rather  a laige  black  heQ,fucus,  or  drone, 
the  names  of  fragrant  flowers,  and  precious  stones,  with  which  ihe  Hindus 

I 

are  as  much  deliglited,  as  children  are  with  the  bare  names  of  sweet- 
meats, and  flowers  jumbled  together. 

II.  In  the  description  of  Bhadrusva,  or  China,  as  we  have  observed 
before,  the  Paiiran'ics  take  peculiar  notice,  that  this  extensive  country 
had  never  been  visited  by  great  men,  that  rs  to  say,  by  men  of  learning 
and  respectability.  The  author  then  gives  an  account  of  the  four  sacred 
streams  in  these  words  : 

Hear  now  what  divine  streams  issue  from  the  lakes,  abundant  with 
ogha  living  Avaters.  The  water  of  the  Ocean,  coming  from  heaven 
upon  Meru,  is  like  amfita;  and  from  it  arises  a river,  which,  through 
seven  channels,  encircles  Mh  u for  a space  of  eighty-four  Yojanas,  and 
then  divides  into  four  streams  springing  over  the  four  sacred  hills,  to- 
ward the  four  cardinal  points.  One  stream  goes  over  Mandara  in  the 
East,-  and  encircles  the  beautiful  grove  of  Chaitra-rafha,  and  falls  into 
the  Arimodd,  or  Arun'a  lake,  and  goes  thence  to  the  mountains  of  Si-  ^ 
tania,  Sumanta,  Sumanjasa,  Mddhyavanta,  to  Vaicanca,  Mani,  Rishabha, 
from  hill  to  hill;  then  falls  to  the  ground,  and  waters  the  country  of 
Bhadrasta,  a Su-maha-dwipa,  or  beautiful  and  extensive  island,  or  coun- 
try ; and  then  it  joins  the  Eastern  Ocean  near  the  Purva-dwipa,  or 
Eastern  island,  called,  in  other  Piwdnas,  the  island  of  Indra,  and  of 
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the  vising  sun,  as  implied  also  in  its  present  Chinese  name  of  Gepuen,  or 
Japan. 

The  Southern  branch  goes  to  Gand'hamMana,  from  hill  to  hill,  from 
stone  to  stone ; it  encircles  the  forest  of  Gandhamcidana^  or  Deva-nandana, 
where  it  is  called  Alacanandd.  It  goes  to  the  Northern  lake,  called  Mdnasa, 
thence  to  the  King  of  mountains  with  three  summits,  thence  to  thejnoun- 
tains  of  Calinga,  Ruchaca,  Nishad’ha,  Jamrabha,  or  copper  mountains, 
\Szvetodara,  Sumula,  another  King  of  hills,  Vasiid'hdra,  Hemacut'a,  Deoa- 
s'nnga,  Pishdchaca,  a great  mountain,  P anchd-cut' a,  or  with  five  peaks  ; 
then  to  Cailas'a,  thence  to  Hima'vat,  or  snowy  range ; and  then,  this  Ma- 
hdbhdgd,  or  most  propitious  river,  having  watered  many  countries,  falls 
into  the  Southern  Ocean.  Maha'deva  received  it  on  his  own  head, 
from  which,  spreading  all  over  his  body,  its  waters  are  become  most  effi- 
cacious. It  falls  then  upon  Himdchala,  from  which  \t  gangs  its  way  upon 
earth : hence  it  is  called  Gangd. 

To  the  West,  apara  is  a large  river  encircling  the  forests  of  Vaibhrdjd : 
it  is  Mahd-bhdgd,  most  propitious : it  falls  into  the  lake  Skoda,  called 
by  Persian  authors  Pwa-Sdran : thence  it  goes  to  the  Su-Baesha  moun- 
tains, and  to  the  Purn'oda  lake,  or  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  mountains 
called  'Sic  hi,  Canca  Vaidurya,  Capita  Gand'ha-mddana,  Pinjara,  Cumuda 
Mad'humdnfa,  Anjana,  ]\Iucuta  Crishna.  'Szc^eta  filled  with  large  snakes, 
to  the  mountain  with  1000  peaks,  to  the  Pdrijdta  mountain,  through 
Cetumdla,  a large  country,  then  falls  into  the  Western  Ocean.  It  is 
the  Chaeshu  or  Oxus. 
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North  from  Meru  there  falls  a branch  called  Bhadra,  and  Bhadrd-somd 
upon  Supars'm  of  gold,  which  it  encircles;  and  goes  to  the  lake  called  Sito- 
dacd,  in  the  forest  of  Bhadra-soma^  thence  to  the  mountains  oVSancha-ciit'a, 
Vrisha  Vatsa,  Nila,  Capinjala,  Indra-nila,  Mahd-nila,  Hemas'finga,  'Sreeta- 
sringa,  Sunaga,  to  the  mountain  with  an  hundred  peaks.  Pushcara, 
'Dwija-raja,  Vardha  boar.  May  lira  peacock,  to  the  single  peak  Jdtudhi; 
then  after  corroding  a thousand  inferior  hills,  it  goes  to  the  mountain 
with  three  peaks,  to  Vishudd'ha ; then  goes  into  the  Northern  Ocean. 
This  mountain  of  Vatsa  is  said  by  astronomers  to  be  in  the  same  meri- 
dian with  Lancd,  and  as  such  is  mentioned  by  several  French  authors,  as 
Bailli,  Gentil,  &c. 

Close  to  the  Gand'hamidana,  along  the  banks  of  the  Apara-Gaiidicd, 
or  Western  Gan'dicd,  is  the  country  of  Cetu-mdla,  34,000  Yojanas  in 
length,  and  32,000  broad.  Tht  Cetumdlas  are  mighty  in  deeds,  strong 
and  powerful;  the  women  bright  like  theZo^o^  flower:  and  whoever  sees 
them,  falls  in  love  with  them.  There  is  the  great  txeePanasa,  the  Ygdrasil 
of  the  'Edda,  from  which  flow  the  sixth  -juices.  There  resides  Is  Vara,  * 
or  Is'a,  the  son  of  Brahma'.  The  proper  name  of  this  country  is  Cetu, 
which  has  an  obvious  affinity  with  the  Cetum  of  Scripture,  a plural 
form,  and  in  the  singular  number  Ceti,  and  with  the  Cetii  of  prophane 
authors. 

On  the  East,  in  Bhadrds'va  or  China,  is  tlie  Purx'a-Gandicd,  or  Eastern 
Gan'dicd:  and  the  length  of  its  course  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Apara, 
OjT  Western  one.  In  the  Vardha-purdna,  it  is  said  that  the  course  of  the 
Purva-Garidied  is  1000  Yojanas,  but  that  of  the  Apara  or  Western,  is 
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only  400,  which  is  more  conformable  to  truth,  as  the  0.vus  does  not  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  author  then  gives  an  account  of  the  countries  round  Mtru^  as  far 
as  the  seas  surrounding  the  old  continent.  He  treats  first  of  the  Droriis^ 
vallies,  or  countries  situated  between  ranges  of  mountains.  The  hrahma^ 
Vayu,  and  Brahman  da-pur  an  as,  are  the  most  copious  on  this  subject. 
The  mountainous  tracts  to  the  North  of  India,  are  so  little  known  to  us, 
and  to  the  Hindus  themselves,  that  I can  by  no  means  throw  any  light 
upon  so  extrav'agant  and  obscure  descriptions  of  them,  as  are  to  be  found 
in  these  Pur  an' as.  I shall  of  course  pass  them  over,  after  having  taken 
notice  of  two  curious  passages,  one  relates  to  the  famous  mountain  of 
Caildsa  or  Cailas,  the  heaven  of 'Siva,  and  often  used  by  his  followers  for 
heaven  in  general,  as  Coiliis,  Coilum,  and  Coila,  by  the  Latmis.  There  re- 
sides 'Siva,  called  also  i\.RiiAN,  or  Uranus:  for 'Siva,  like  Uranus,  pre- 
sides over  Astronomy. 

It  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  yojanas  in  length,  and  fifty  broad ; and  a 
most  extravagant  description  of' it  is  given  in  the  Purdn'as.  I have  con- 
versed with  many  pilgrims,  who  had  seen  this  famous  mountain,  and  they 
uniformly  declared  to  me,  that  itjs  only  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  South 
of  the  lake  of  Ravana,  the  La^dten  of  the  maps.  It  is  about  three  coss 
long,  or  seven  miles,  and  shaped  like  a mandap,  by  which  they  understand 
a building,  like  a barn.  Vaicanta,  the  heaven  of  Vishnu,  is  toward  Assam  ; 
and  that  of  Brahma',  towards  Tartary,  a considerable  way  to  the  North. 
In  the  Vdyu-purdna  we  read,  that  in  the  Southern  vallies  with  regard  to 
'Mcru,  is  the  immense  forest  of  UnuMBARAjjin  which  is  the  place  of  abode 
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of  Carddames'wara,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam.  This  place  they  suppose  to 
be  in  the  vast  Mediterranean  island,  in  the  Paltze  lake  in  7'ibct,  a very 
proper  place  for  him,  and  also  to  the  Eastward  of  Rdtn. 

But  let'  us  pass  to  the  mountains,  vallies,  and  champain  countries  to 
the  'West  of  Merit.  It  is  said,  in  the  Brahma-pur  an  a,  that  in  Bhadr&sva, 
or  Chinay  '\^ishnu  resides  with  the  countenance  and  head  of  a Horse. 
In  Bhdrata,  he  has  the  countenance  of  a Tortoise:  in  Cetu-mala,  or  Eu- 
rope, he  resides  in  the  shape  of  a Varaha,  or  Boar,  and  he  is  described  as 
the  chief  of  a numerous  offspring,  or  followers  in  that  shape.  He  is  then 
in  Cetu-mala  Vardhapa,  or  the  chief  of  the  Vardhas,  or  Boars ; a word 
to  be  pronounced  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  spoken  dialects,  IVdrdpd. 
In  Curu  lie  has  the  countenance  of  a Matspa,  or  fish : and,  of  course,  he 
is  there  Sira-mat sya,  or  with  the  head  or  countenance  of  a fish.  He  is 
probably  the  Chrado  of  the  Goths,  wdio  was  represented  standing  upon  a 
fish  in  the  waters.  For  the  extensive  country  of  Curu  is  declared  to  be 
South  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  North  of  Merit,  in  the  Purdn'as,  and 
particularly  in  the  beginning  of  the  Brahma-purdn a.  It  begins  imme- 
diately at  the  foot. of  the  Northernmost  range  of  Hills,  a little  beyond 
fifty-two  degrees  of  latitude  North,  and  extends  from  sea  to  sea. 

III.  In  the  Vdyit-purdn a,' the  countries,  to  the  West  of  Merit  are  thus 
described ; and  the  author  begins  with  the  vallies,  arid  champain  coun- 
tries. 

There  are  many  vallies  and  flat  grounds  to  the  West  of  Mtru,  divided 
by  numerous  ranges  of  hills.  About  the  mountains  of  Su-baesha,  the  Be- 
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aids  of  Ptolemy,  and  'Sichi-saila  is  a level  country  about  a hundred  yo~ 
Janas  in  extent;  and  there  the  ground  emits  flames.  It  is  a most  dismal 
place,  horrid  to  the  sight,  inaccessible  to  mortals:  the  sight  of  it,  makes 
the  v’cry  hair  stand.  It  is  the  abode  of  the  superior  deities.  There  is  Vi- 
bha'-vasu,  or  Vasu  simply,  who  presides  over  the  fire,  burning  without 
fuel ; he  who  is  the  great  deity,  and  there  fire  seems  to  have  life.  When 
performing  holy  rites  with  offerings  to  the  Gods,  men  always  give  fire  his 
share.  There  that  very  fire,  which  one  day  will  spread  over,  and  en- 
compass the  whole  universe,  is  constantly  burning.  Within  the  mountains 
is  the  abode  of  the  illustrious*  and  powerful  Gods ; with  the  place  of  the 
Mcitu-linga,  ten  yojanas  broad,  and  there  is  the  hermitage  of  Vrihaspati. 

Like  these  two  mountains  are  Cumuda  and  Anjana:  between  these  is  an 
extensive  valley  with  a lake.  The  Cumuda  range  answers  to  the  Cornedi 
mountains  of  Ptolemy  : and  the  Anjana,  or  black  range,  to  the  Anthema 
of  Persian  writers,  as  I observed  before,  and  there  is  the  A'yatana,  or  abode 
of  Vishnu. 

The  st'han  of  Vasu  is  obviously  a volcano  in  the  mountains, 

and  a volcano  is  really  Vdsavayatana,  or  the  abode  of  Vasu  in  a derivative 
form  : and  here  we  have  the  etymology  oiVese^us,  Vesuvius,  and  Aitna  or 
JEtna,  which  words  have  been  improperly  divided.  Between  the  great 
motmtains  Crishna  and  Pdndura,  the  black  and  white  mountains,  is  a 
level  country.  In  it  is  a Padmini  land,  or  marshy  ground  abounding 
with  Lotos.  There  resides  the  God  with  a thousand  bodies.  Mankind 
C2i\\  it  Ananta-sada,  m Anantee-sedes,  the  seat  ofllARi,  with  the  title  of 
Ananta.  In  the  middle  of  the  Cumuda  mountains  with  a thousand  peaks, 
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there  is  a forest  fifty  yojanas  long,  and  thirty  broad.  There  is  the  famous 
pool  of  the  Apsarasas;  many  holy  men  live  there,  and  drink  of  its  pure 
waters. 

Between  ''Sancu-cut'a,  or  the  peak  like  a wooden-pin,  and  the  Vr'ishabha 
mountains,  is  the  st/ial'i,  or  country  of  Parushaca,  many  yojanas  in  length. 
There  live  the  Cinnaras,  Uragas,  serpents,  and  hojy  men. 

The  tract  between  the  mountains  of  Capinjala  and  Naga-s’aila,  is  two 
hundred  yojanas  in  length,  and  one  hundred  broad,  truly  delightful, 
adorned  with  many  groves.  It  abounds  with  fruits,  and  flowers  of  va- 

t 

rious  sorts.  The  Cinnaras,  and  Uragas,  with  tribes  of  pious  and  good 
men  live  there.  There  are  beautiful  groves  of  Draeshd^ov  vine  trees,  Ndga 
trees,  or  Ndga-rdnga,  the  orange-tree,  and  plum,  or  rather  stone-fruit  trees. 
It  abounds  with  lakes  and  pools  filled  to  the  brim,  with  sweet  and  refresh- 
ing waters.  What  part  of  it  lies  between  the  Pushpaca  and  Mahd-Megha 
mountains,  about  one  hundred  yojanas  long,  and  sixty  broad,  is  as  flat  as 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  as  known  to  every  body,  with  very  little  water, 
which  is  whitish.  The  soil  is  hard,  and  tenacious,  without  trees,  and  even 
without  grass.  There  are  few  living  creatures ; and  the  few  inhabitants 
are  without  fixed  habitations : this  desert  is  so  dreary  as  to  make  the 
traveller’s  hair  stand  up.  The  whole  country  is  called  Cdnana,  or  Canon. 
There  are  several  large  lakes,  likewise  great  trees,  and  larger  groves,  called 
Cdntd.  The  smaller  lakes,  pools,  groves,  orchards,  producing  delightful 
juices,  are  numberless.  The  vallies,  depths,  lakes,  and  groves  are,  some 
ten;  others  twelve,  seven,  eight,  twenty,  or  thirty  yojanas  in  circum- 
ference. There  arc  caves,  in  the  mountains,  most  dreary  and  dark,  in- 
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accessible  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  cold,  and  difficult  of  access.  In  that 
country  are  SidiVhas,  or  prophets^  with  the  gift  of  miracles ; learned  and 
famous  Brahmens,  bright  like  fire ; hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  are 
in  that  country. 

It  is  truly  surprising  to  find  so  plain,  and  sensible  a description  of  a 
country  in  the  Pur  arias : for  the  translation  is  faithful,  and  I have  not 
left  out,  as  before,  any  passage  on  any  account  whatsoever.  It  appears 
to  be  Syria  in  its  largest  dimensions,  and  whieh  the  author  calls  Canan  ; 
because  the  Cananeans,  and  amongst  them  the  Phoenicians,  uTie  possessed 
of  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  it,  and  were,  moreover,  famous  all  over 
the  East. 

The  dimensions  in  yqjanas  in  general,  must  be  eonsiderably  reduced : 
but  there  are  particular  instances  when  they  must  be  retained,  and  such 
cases  are  by  no  means  numerous.  I have  noticed  that  the  description  of 
this  country  was  a plain  narrative,  which,  if  not  true,  bore  at  least  every 
mark  of  probability. 

The  mountains  of  Capinjala,  a sort  of  bird,  andi\V/o'«,  or  of  the  Serpents, 
are  unknown : the  region  between  them  was  200  yqjanas,  or  about  9OO 
miles  long,  and  100  broad,  or  about  450  miles.  These  arc  the  dimen- 
sions of  Syria  from  Babylon  to  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  consisted  of  two 
parts,  a dreary  desert,  and  the  other  a most  charming  and  fruitful  coun- 
try, with  six  or  seven  lakes,  called  seas,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  As- 
phaltite  sea,  thirty  yqjanas  in  circumference,  according  to  Josephus's 
account. 
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The  Pauranics,  in  their  description  of  countries,  never  mention,  at  least 
as  far  as  I can  recollect,  the  vine,  and  phnn,  or  olive  tree,  nor  the  Naga~ 
ranga,  or  orange  tree,  unless  we  are  to  understand  the  latter  of  trees,  bear- 
ing golden  apples.  The  larger  lakes,  the  numberless  pools,  the  caves 
in  the  mountains,  the  abundance  of  vineyards  and  orchards  filled  with 
orange  and  olive  trees,  is  perfectly  correct,  as  well  as  the  description  of 
the  desert,  with  its  scanty  waters  of  a whitish  colour,  and' a few  inha- 
bitants, without  any  fixed  habitations,  is  literally  true.  The  numerous 
and  learned  Levites,  who  were  really  Brahmens,  the  Sidd'has  or  prophets 
working  miracles,  are  certainly  wonderful  circumstances. 

The  Cinnaras  may  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Cinnereth, 
round  the  lake  of  the  same  name  with  the  town  of  Cinnereth.  The  tribe 
of  Uragas,  or  serpents,  were  probably  the  Hivites,  whose  name  implies 
the  same  thing.  signifies  a plum  tree,  but,  in  general,  a' stone- 

fruit  tree;  and  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  olive  tree,  for  which,  I 
believe,  there  is  no  name  in  Sanscrit.  It  is  not  understood  here  of  the 
date  tree,  for  which  there  is  a name  in  that  language. 

This  curious  passage  proves  the  existence  of  an  early  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Hindus  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  Western  countries, 
and  particularly  the  Israelites.  I shall  show,  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
that  such  an  intercourse  existed  formerly : and  Lucian  takes  a parti- 
cular notice  of  the  Hindus  visiting  holy  places  in  Syria,  such  as  the  sfhetn 
oi' Mahd-bhdga-devi,  called  Bombyce,  and  no\,  Manbeg.  This,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  explains  an  obscure  passage  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who 
lived  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ*:  “ Verily  thou  hast  forsaken 


* Isaiah,  chap.  u.  v.  6. — See  also  Bishop  Lowth  on  Isaiah. 
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“ thy  people,  the  liouse  of  Jacob;  because  they  are  filled  with  divinees 
“from  the  East,  from  more  than  ov  beyond  the  East;  who  are  sooth- 
“ sayers  like  those  of  the  Philistines ; arid  they  delight  in  the  society  of 
“ children  of  strangers.”  This  passage  I conceive  to  allude  to  Hindus, 
from  the  very  foi  cible  expression  of  Ji'om  the  East,  from  beyond  the  East, 
or  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  East.  The  prophet  did  not  mean  the 
Chaldeans,  who  were  well  known  to  him,  as  he  repeatedly  takes  notice  of 
them. 

IV.  The  next  mountains  are  those  of  Sitanta,  many  yojanas  in  ex- 
tent, abounding  with  all  sorts  of  metals  and  gems.  It  is  skirted  by  a 
most  delightful  country,  well  watered,  enlivened  with  the  harmonious 
noise  of  the  black  bee  and  frogs.  There  are  towns  with  gates : and 
the  refreshing  moisture  of  this  country,  proceeds  from  Urupa,  or  the 
Lord  of  the  Zodiac ; and  re-uniting  together,  forms  a stream,  called  the 
Vahci  of  the  Moon,  or  Chan  dra-xahd.  There  li\  e the  Sidd'has  and  Yac- 
shas,  in  caves,  with  intricate  but  delightful  mazes.  There,  among  im- 
mense caves,  is  the  Criddvojia,  or  place  of  dalliance  of  Maiiendra,  where 
knowledge  and  the  completion  of  our  wishes  is  fully  obtained.  There 
is  the  great  forest  of  the  Parijata  tree,  of  the  kings  of  the  Gods,  known 
through  the  three  worlds : and  the  whole  world  sings  his  praise  from  the 
Vedas:  such  is  the  place  of  dalliance  of  him  with  1000  eyes,  or  Indra. 

One  side  is  Siwarna  of  gold,  as  implied  by  its  name,  full  of  hills  of  the 
purest  gems  and  corals.  In  this  charming  grove  of  'Sacra,  or  Indra, 
the  Gods,  the  Ddnavas,  the  snakes,  Yacshas,  Rdcshasas,  Guhya,  or  Ciccei'as, 
Gandharvas,  Vidyud' haras  live  happy,  as  well  as  numerous  tribes  of  Apsa- 
rdsas,  fond  of  sport. 
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To  the  East  of  this  ^01x1  of  mountains  is  Ciimula,  a peak,  with  eight 
towns  of  the  proud  Danavas.  In  the  mountains  of  Vqjraca,  with  many 
peaks,  live  Racshasas,  frightful,  assuming  whatever  countenance  they  please, 
strong,,and  performing  wonderful  achievements : these  Raeshasas  are  called 
NUacas. 

In  Mahd-Nila,  or  the  great  blue  range,  are  fifteen  towns  belonging  to 
the  Hayunana,  or  As'va-mucha,  or  horse-faced  tribe,  probably  the  Par- 
fhians,  and  the  descendants  of  Torgama,  who  bred  horses,  and  carried  them 
to  the  principal  fairs  in  the  East.  In  Sanscrit,  Turangama,  perhaps  the 
same  with  Thorgama,  for  thus  Thogarma  is  also  written,  signifies  a horse, 
and  implicitly  a horseman  : and  the  Hindus  derive  from  it  the  appella- 
tion of  Turcoman.  They  are  originally  Cinnaras,  courageous  like  the 
leader  of  the  armies  of  the  Gods;  Ca'rticeVa,  with  large  hands,  and 
strong  like  the  Indrddicas.  Thei’e  are  fifteen  chiefs  of  the  Cinnaras,  elated 
with  pride.  There  in  towns,  under  ground,  \\\<.e  Bdmiyan,  live  people  like 
snakes ; no  man  can  look  them  in  the  face,  and  meet  their  eyes : their  looks 
are  like  fire,  like  the  poison  of  serpents.  These'  live  upon  the  golden 
stamina  of  certain  flowers.  In  the  hills  there  are  above  a thousand  abodes 
of  Daifyas:  the  houses  are  elegant,  like  high-embattled  forts. 

In  F en'u-7nanta,  or  Venuman,  are  three  forts  belonging  to  the  F^idydd' ha- 
ras, thirty  yojanas  long,  and  twenty-five  broad.  These  belong  to  the 
Ulucas,  the  Romashas,  or  Romacas,  and  the  Wlahd-nctras.  These  rank 
among  the  greatest  of  the  F'idydd'' haras,  and  whose  mighty  deeds  equal 
those  of  Indua.  The  country  of  Ven'iimanta  is  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  long,  and  about  sixty  broad  : in  it  there  are  three  strong  fortified 
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places,  held  at  the  same  time  by  the  three  most  powerful  nations  then 
cxistinc^.  The  Romashas,  or  Romacas,  are  the  Romans,  called  Roinakoi 
in  Greek,  and  often  mentioned  in  the  Puran'us  and  other  books  of  the 
Hindus,  but  only  in  general  terms.  The  Ulucas  are  the  'Racas,  called  also 
Bolga,  VolcfE,  doad  JVolk<z ; tliese  v/ere  probably  the,  Pari hians.  The  J/a- 
hd-netra,  or  with  large  eyes,  are  probably  the  and  it  was  in 

the  first  century,  that  these  three  powerful  nations  were  thus  brought  in 
contact,  on  the  borders  of  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  in  a country  bor- 
dering upon  the  lake  Van,  thus  called  from  a town  of  the  same  name,  which 
in  the  Armenian  language  signifies  a fortified  place.  Har-Minni,  or  Har- 
Minn'ith,  signifies  the  mountains  of  Minnith,  or  Armenia,  and  Vani-minnith, 
or  Vanni-minni,  the  strong  holds  of  Ar~minn'i,  Armona,  Armana,  or  Arme- 
nia: for  thus  its  name  is  variously  written. 

In  the  Prahmdnda  it  is  declared,  that  in  the  country  of  Cits' a,  including 
Iran,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  is  the  Ciimudvati,  or  Euphrates,  with  the  Cu- 
nmda  mountains;  from  which  (Tits' a is  also  denominated  the  dzvipa,  or 
country  of  Cianuda.  There  live  the  'Sacas,  a powerful  nation : the  Pdra- 
sicas  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  the  ^Sydmacas  seemingly  thus  called 
from  their  black  complexion.  These  were  subdued  by  IIaghu  : and  in 
the  book  of  his  wars,  a few  remarkable  circumstances  relating  to  that 
extensiv’e  country,  occur  occasionally.  Otherwise  the  Pdrasicas,  or  natives 
o(Pdrasa,  ox  Persia,  are  seldom  noticed  by  the  Paiir an' ics.  In  Cumuda  is 
the  Cumudvati  river,  and  the  st'hdn  of  Maha'-bha'ga-devi',  the  sistO’ of 
Maha'-deva.  Of  this  famous  place,  I took  particular  notice  in  my  Essay 
on  Semiramis,  under  the  name  of  Alabog  and  Manbeg, 
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On  Vaicanca  resides  the  oifspring  of  Garud'a,  the  destroyer  of  ser- 
pents: it  abounds  with  metals  and  precious  stones.  A strong  [and  turbu- 
lent wind  swiftly  passes  over  this  mountain,  in  a human  form,  called 
Sugriva.  The  offspring  of  Punna'ga'ri',  or  Garud'a,  in  the  shape  of 
birds,  fly  about  this  mountain  ; they  are  strong,  fly  quickly,  and  mighty 
are  their  achievements.  On  Carqja  always  resides  the  mighty  lord  of 
living  beings,  who  manifests  himself  there  to  human  sight,  the  great 
God  riding  upon  a Bull,  /icwce  called  Vrisha-bha'nca-sancara,  the  chief 
of  Vogis.  The  inhabitants,  like  Maha'-deva,  always  carry  poison  about 
them : they  are  Pramat'kas,  or  servants  of  Maha'-deva,  and  difficult  of 
access.  Maha'-deva  resides  there  among  them. 

On  Vasu-d'hara  in  Vasumati,  a mountain  and  country  full  of  fire,  as 
implied  by  their  names,  are  the  sfhdns,  or  places  of  the  eight  forms 
of  Maha'-deva,  the  merciful  God.  They  are  full  of  resplendence,  and 
proper  places  of  worship.  There  are  seven  st'hdns  of  SidPhas : and  the 
st'hdn  of  Brahma' with  four  faces,  the  mighty  lord  of  created  beings, 
on  a high  peak ; all  living  creatures  bow  to  it.  The  eleven  Rudras  re- 
side there,  on  the  Gaja-s'aila,  or  elephant  mountain. 

Su-Megha  is  full  of  metals,  a king  of  mountains  it  is,  like  the  clouds 
Megha,  with  many  caves  in  its  bosom,  and  arbours  in  its  skirts.  It  is 
the  A'yatanan,  or  place  of  abode  of  the  twelve  Suns,  and  of  the  eight 
forms  of  Rudra.  There  also  the  of  Vishnu,  and  the  Aswinau  or 

Dioscuri,  with  many  belonging  to  the  Siddlias  and  Gods.  Tiiere  the 
Yacshas,  Gand'harvas,  and  Cinnaras,  probably  priests  and  minstrels,  are 
constantly  performing  the  puja.  In  the  bosom  of  this  mountain,  are  fa- 
,VoL.  VIII.  3 B 
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mous  and  large  cities  of  the  Gand'harvas,  resplendent  like  Amara-puri, 
with  large  forts  well  embattled,  in  which  reside  the  Sidd'has,  and  Gand'- 
harvas deeply  skilled  in  war,  with  their  king  Capinjala,  God  and  king 
of  kings.  From  him  these  are  called  the  Capinjala  mountains,  of  which 
1 took  notice  before. 

On  A)iala,  a fire  mountain  also,  reside  tribes  of  Rdcshasas,  or  evil  spirits 
with  a human  body,  on  this  mountain  with  five  peaks,  with  the  Danavas^ 
proud,  enemies  of  the  Gods,  great,  strong,  and  of  mighty  deeds.  These 
Danavas  are  perhaps  xht  Greeks,  the  offspring  of  Danaus. 

On  'Safa-s'ringa,  or  with  one  hundred  peaks,  reside  the  Yacshas,  a be- 
nevolent tribe.  On  Tamrabha,  or  the  popper  mountain,  is  a town  in- 
habited by  the  Cddraveyas,  or  children  of  Cadru,  the  wife  of  Ca's'yapa, 
and  by  Tacshacas,  a serpentine  tribe  of  artists. 

In  the  ffreat  and  beautiful  Vis'dcac'ha  are  many  caves  in  its  skirts  ; it  is 

O V 

the  famous  place  of  abode  of  the  God,  who  always  dwells  in  caves,  Ca'r- 
TiCEYA,  or  Mars.  On  'Stcetodara,  or  with  a white  belly,  is  a large  town, 
and  settlement  of  the  beneficent  Suna'biia,  the  son  of  Garud  a. 

On  the  large  mountain  of  Paisdchaca,  is  a settlemeiit  of  the  Cuveras, 

(called  also  Cuberas  and  Guhyas,  and  the  same  with  the  Cabirian  tribes,) 

* 

with  a commodious  palace,  resorted  to  by  the  Yacshas  and  Gand'harvas. 
On  Hari-cut'a  resides  the  God  Hari,  to  whom  all  the  world  bows ; the 
famous  navel  of  this  most  resplendent  mountain  is  remarkable  for  its 
splendour. 
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On  Ciimuda  reside  the  Chinaras : on  Anjana  the  great  Snakes : on 
Cr'ishna  are  the  towns  of  the  Gand'harvas  with  large  houses. 

f 

On  Fdiidum,  on  a beautiful  peak,  is  the  town  of  Vidyddhara,  well  for- 
tified, and  a large  palace  with  battlements. 

% 

On  the  mountain  Mfith  a thousand  peaks,  reside  the  Daityas  and  Dana- 
vas  in  a thousand  towns.  They  are  all  shining  with  gold,  and  their  voice 
is  most  melodious. 

. On  Sucuta  reside  the  chiefs  of  the  Fanndgas,  or  great  Snakes  : and  on 
Fushpaca  many  tribes  of  Munis.  On  Supacsha,  or  Subacsha,  are  the  four 
mansions  of  Vaivaswata,  or  Noah,  of  the  Moon,  of  Vayu,  and  Na'ga- 
d’hipa','  or  King  of  Serpents.  The  Gand'harvas,  CinnaraSy  Yacshas,  Ndgas 
and  Vidydd'haras,  and  their  chiefs,  are  constantly  worshipping  their  Ishta, 
or  favourite  deity. 

The  place  of  Vaivaswata,  or  INTaitlam,  is  Cahul,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Lampacam.  as  it  is  called  in  the  Furdnas,  and  Lamgam,  by  the 
natives.  Of^this  place  I took  particular  notice  in  my  Essay  on  mount 
Caucasus. 

V.  In  this  Furdiia,  the  author,  whilst  describing  the  mountains  to  the 
South,  and  South-West  of  Mhu,  mentions  a circumstance  truly  curious 
and  interesting.  Here,  says  he,  in  the  forest  of  S'ancha  was  born  Shada'- 
NANA,  or  Ca'rtice'ya,  Mars  with  six  faces.  Here  he  wished,  or  formed 
tlie  resolution  of  going  to  the  mountains  of  Craiincha,  Go'many,  part  of 
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Poland,  &c.  to  rest,  and  recreate  himself  after  his  fatigues  in  the  wars 
of  the  Gods  with  the  giants.  There,  in  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  of 
Crauncha,  he  flung  his  sword,  the  very  same  which  Attila,  in  the  fifth 
century,  asserted  he  had  found  under  a clod  of  earth.  It  was  placed  in 
his  tomb,  where  it  is  probably  to  be  found. 

In  the  Devi-Puran'a,  it  is  declared,  that  Devi'  in  her  character  of 
Jaya-devi',  of  goddess  of  victory,  is  worshipped  in  the  dwipa  of  Crmmcha, 
under  the  emblem  of  a sword. 

The  rest  of  the  more  Western  countries  is  neglected  by  the  compiler, 
as  they  are  described  in  other  paragraphs,  under  the  names  of  du'ipas  or 
countries  of  Placsha,  S'dlmali,  Crauncha  IS'dcam,  and  Pushcara.  He  takes 
particular  notice  of  a singular  region  in  S'dlmali,  called  the  peak-land  of  the 
Gods. 

Hear  now : in  Dena-ciit'a,  or  peak-land  of  the  Gods,  which  is  a moun- 
tain dividing,  parting  countries,  or,  in  other  words,  a long  and  extensive 
range,  is  the  place  where  Garu'da,  the  son  of  Vinata',  was  born; 
which  is  also  his  U hdrna-domus  home,  on  a broad  peak  of  this  great  range, 
with  a beautiful  palace.  This  country  is  one  hundred  yojahas  in  circum- 
ference, or  about  four  hundred  and  ninety  miles.  There  resides  the  nu- 
merous offspring  of  Garu'da,  in  the  shape  of  large  birds,  and  of  men  also 
swiftly  flying,  strong,  ruling  all  over  the  country,  and  full  of  pride. 
This  is  the  first  mansion  of  the  lord  of  birds,  generous  and  merciful, 
swift  like  the  stormy  wind,  and  who  resides  in  the  dwipa  of  S'dlmali.  It 
is  toward  the  South  on  one  of  the  peaks  of  this  mountain,  conspicuous, 
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full  of  wealth,  beautiful,  seven  in  number,  bright  like  the  morning  and 
evening  skies,  with  forts  of  silver,  well  embattled,  adorned  with  chaplets 
of  houses  made  by  the  Gods,  forty  long,  two  hundred  miles,  and 

thirty  broad,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  These  are  called  the  seven 
towns  of  the  Gand'harvas,  full  of  men  and  women.  This  is  a peculiar 
tribe  of  the  Gand'harvas,  called  Agneyas,  fire-men,  or  rather  artificers  by 
fire,  very  strong,  and  of  mighty  deeds.  They  are  the  servants  of  the  Cu- 
veras,  or  Guhyas,  whose  principal  employment  is  to  explore  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  in  search  of  wealth.  The  rest  of  this  curious  description  will 
be  hereafter  the  subject  of  a particular  section. 


Before  we  pass  to  the  second  part,  it  will  be  requisite  to  give  some  ex- 
planation of  the  accompanying  Plates  : 

No.  I,  represents  the  worldly  Lotos,  floating  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Ocean,  which  is  surrounded,  and  its  waters  prevented  from  falling  into  the 
^vacuum  by  the  Smarna-hhuin^  or  land  of  gold,  and  the  mountains  of  Lo~ 
cdlocas. 

• 

No.  II,  represents  the  globe  of  the  Earth,  according  to  the  Hindu  astro- 
nomers. It  is  projected  upon  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  the  Southern 
hemisphere  expanded  in  such  a manner,  that  the  South  pole,  instead  of  a 
point,  becomes  the  largest  circle  of  tliis  projection.  They  also  represent 
the  two  hemispheres,  separately  upon  the  plane  of  the  equator. 
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No.  Ill,  represents  the  same,  projected  upofi  the  plane  of  a meri- 
dian. These  two  projections  are  against  the  tenor  of  the  context  of  the 
Furan'as:  a Southern  hemisphere  being  then  absolutely  unknown. 

Here  I have  placed  the  three  ranges  of  mountains,  according  to  the 
documents  of  Hindu  astronomers : but  not  according  to  their  usual  deli- 
neations : for,  according  to  these,  thef hre'e  ranges  should  be  represented 
by  three  concentric  half  circles,  parallel  to  the  meridians  of  the  projection. 
It  is  acknowledged,  that  these  ranges  are  in  the  direction  of  as  many  pa- 

. s. 

rallels  of  latitude.  In  that  case  the  outermost  ranges  must  be  the  longest : 
and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jainas,  as  I observed  before,  in  the  sixth  pa- 
ragraph of  the  first  chapter. 

No.  IV,  exhibits  the  old  Continent,  projected  upon  an  imaginary  circle 
passing  through  the  North  pole,  and  just  grazing  the  equator  in  the  South. 
Instead  of  a circle,  it  should  be  an  oval,  with  the  longest  diameter  East 
and  West.  But  as  the  tracing  of  an  oval  would  be  attended  with  some 
difficulty,  the  'm(\o\ent Paur (inks  have  adopted  the  circle  in  its  room  ; and. 
seldom  use  the  other.  As  such  a delineation  would  be  useless,  I have,  of 
course,  omitted  it.  ^ 

The  chasm  in  the  North-West,  through  the  mountains  surrounding  the 
world,  was  made  by  Crishna,  when  he  went  to  see  his  prototype  Vishnu, 
or  the  great  spirit,  the  Paramdtmd  of  the  world,  whose  abode  is  among 
waters,  in  the  land  of  darkness.  Several  heroes  have  passed  since  through 
this  chasm,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a particular  paragraph  here- 
after. 
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No.  V,  explains  the  true  system  of  the  known  world,  according  to  the 
Puranas,  and  the  Jainas,  reconciled  with  that  of  the  astronomers  of  India. 

Here  the  Mh'u  of  the  Paurdnics  is  brought  back  to  its  proper  place, 
whilst  the  Mb'u  of  the  astronomers  remains  under  the  North  pole.  The 
zones  between  Jambu  or  India,  and  the  Meru  of  the  astronomers,  are  obvi- 
ously our  seven  climates ; and  the  points  where  the  astronomical  zones 
intersect  the  zones  of  the  Paurdnics  round  iheir  respective  centres  equally 
called  Meru,  shew  the  true  situation  of  the  dteipas  or  countries,  from 
which  these  zones,  according  to  the  system  either  of  the  astronomers  or  of 
'the  Paurdnics,  are  equally  denominated,  whether  they  are  reckoned  rela- 
tively to  the  North  pole,  or  to  a centrical  point  in  the  elevated  plains  of 

Tartary, 

* 

No.  VI,  is  a delineation  of  the  country  of  Bhdrata,  in  the  fullest  ac- 
ceptation of  that  denomination.  Its  nine  divisions  with  Guru,  or  Siberia, 
and  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe,  making  in  all  ten  districts,  were  all 
destroyed  by  a violent  storm,  and  inundation,  except  one.  Thus  the  ten 
divisions  of  the  Atlantis  were  all  destroyed  by  a flood,  except  one,  called 
Gades,  which  probably  included  Spam. 

I 

/ 

Some  also  are  of  opinion,  tliat,  out  of  the  seven  dzvtpas,^  six  were  like- 
wise overwhelmed  by  a flood.  This  circumstance  is  also  noticed  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Ayin-Acberi.  But  I believe  that  this  notion  originated 
with  the  Purdn'icas,  who,  unable  to  point  out  these  wonderful  countries, 
described  in  so  extravagant  a manner  in  their  sacred  books,  found  that 
t^le  best  way  was  to  swear,  that  they  had  disappeared. 
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VIII. 

Ow  Ve'das,  or  Sacred  "Writings  of  the  Hindus. 

BY  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE,  ESQ. 

"TN  the  early  progress  of  researches  into  Indian  literature,  it  vras  doubted, 
^ whether  the  VMas  were  extant;  or,  if  portions  of  them  were  still  pre- 
served, whether  any  person,  however  learned  in  other  respects,  might  be 
capable  of  understanding  their  obsolete  dialect.  It  was  believed  too,  that, 
if  a Brdhmaria  really  possessed  the  Indian  scriptures,  his  religious  pre- 
judices would  nevertheless  prevent  his  imparting  the  holy  knowledge  to 
any,  but  a regenerate  Hindu.  These  notions,  supported  by  popular  tales, 
were  cherished  long  after  the  Vidas  hdid  been  communicated  to  Da'ra' 
Shuco'h  ; and  parts  of  them  translated  into  the  Persian  language,  by  him, 
or  for  his  use  *.  The  doubts  were  not  finally  abandoned,  until  Colonel 
PoLiER  obtained  from  Jeyepur  a transcript  of  what  purported  to  be  a com- 
plete copy  of  the  Vedas,  and  which  he  deposited  in  the  British  JMuseum. 
About  the  same  time,  Sir  Robert  Chambers  collected,  at  Benares, 
numerous  fragments  of  the  Indian  scripture:  General  Martine,  at  a 
later  period,  obtained  copies  of  some  parts  of  it : and  Sir  William  Jones 
was  successful  in  procuring  valuable  portions  of  the  Vedas,  and  in  trans- 
lating several  curious  passages  from  one  of  them  f . I have  been  still 


* Extracts  have  also  been  translated  into  the  Hindi  language;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
upon  what  occasion  this  version  into  the  vulgar  dialed  was  made. 

t See  Preface  to  Menu,  page  vi.  ^nd  the  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Vol.  VI. 
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more  fortunate  in  collecting  at  Benares,  tlie  text  and  commentary  of  a 
large  portion  of  these  celebrated  books;  and,  without  waiting  to  examine 
them  more  completely,  than  has  been  yet  practicable,  I shall  here  attempt 
to  give  a brief  explanation  of  what  they  chiefl}^  contain. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  original  Vida  is  believed,  by  Hindus,  to  have 
been  revealed  by  Brahma';  and  to  have  been  preserved  by  tradition,  until 
it  was  arranged  in  its  present  order  by  a sage,  who  thence  obtained  the 
surname  of  Vya'sa,  or  Ve'davya'sa;  that  is,  compiler  of  the  Vedas.  He 
distributed  the  Indian  scripture  into  four  parts,  which  are  severally  entitled 
Rich,  Yajush,  Simian,  and  ^Afharvan'a  ; and  each  of  which  bears  the  com- 
mon denomination  of  Veda. 

Mr.  Wilkins  and  Sir  William  Jones  were  led,  by  the  consideration 
of  several  remarkable  passages,  to  suspeet,  that  the  fourth  is  more  mo- 
dern than  the  other  three.  It  is  certain,  that  Menu,  like  others  among  the 
Indian  lawgivers,  always  speaks  of  three  only,  and  has  barely  alluded  to 
iht'Atliarvana*,  without  however  terming  it  a Vida.  Passages  of  the 
Indian  scripture  itself  seem  to  support  the  inference  : for  the  fourth  Vida  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  passage,  cited  by  me  in  a former  essay  f,  from  the 
white  Yajush^;  nor  in  the  following  text,  quoted  from  the  Indian  scripture 
by  the  commentator  of  the  Rich. 


* Menu,  chap,  ll,  v.  33. 

t Essay  Secoud,  on  Religious  Ceremonies.  See  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  VII.  page  251. 

J From  the  31st  chapter;  which,  together  with  the  preceding  chapter  (30th),  relates  to  the 
Purushamtd’ha,  a type  of  the  allegorical  immolation  of  Nara'yan A,  or  of  Brahma  in  that 
character. 
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The  originated  from  fire;  the  Yajw'vcda  from  air;  and  the 

“ Sdmaveda,  from  the  sun*.” 

Arguments  in  support  of  this  opinion  might  be  drawn  even  from  popular 
dictionaries;  for  Amera-sinha  notices  only  three  Vedas,  and  mentions  the 
'At'harvan'a  without  giving  it  the  same  denomination.  It  is,  however, 
probable,  that  some  portion  at  least  of  the  ^At'hai^ana  is  as  ancient 
as  the  compilation  of  the  three  others ; and  its  name,  like  theirs,  is  ante- 
rior to  Vya'sa’s  arrangement  of  them:  but  the  same  must  be  admitted  in 
regard  to  the  Itihdsa  and  Purdnas,  which  constitute  a fifth  Veda,  as  the 
'At'harvan'a  does  a fourth. 

It  would  indeed  be  vain  to  quote  in  proof  of  this  point,  the  Purdnas 
themselves,  which  always  enumerate  four  Vidas ; and  state  the  Itihdsa  and 
Purdnas  as  a fifth : since  the  antiquity  of  some,  among  the  Purunas 
now  extant,  .is  more  than  questionable ; and  the  authenticity  of  any  one, 
in  particular,  does  not  appear  to  be  as  yet  sufficiently  established.  It 
would  be  as  useless  to  cite  the  Manduca  and  Tdpamya  Upanishads,  in 
which  the is  enumerated  among  the  scriptures, 'and  in  one 
of  which  the  number  of  four  Vedas  is  expressly  affirmed : for  both  these 
Upanishads  appertain  to  the  'At'harvana  itself.  The  mention  of  the  sage 


* Menu  alludes  to  this  fabulous  origin  of  the  Vedas,  (chap.  1,  v.  23).  His  commentator, 
Me'd’ha'tit’hi,  explains  it  by  remarking,  that  the  Rigveda  opens  with  a hymn  to  fire ; and 
the  Yajurveda,  witli  one,  in  which  air  is  mentioned.  But  Cullu'ca-bhat't'a  has  recourse  to 
the  renovations  of  the  universe.  ‘ In  one  Calpa,  the  Vedas  proceeded  from  fire,  air,  and  the 
sun;  in  another,  from  Brahma',  at  his  allegorical  immolation. 
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At’harvan  in  various  places,  throughout  the  Vedas*,  proves  nothing:  arid 
even  a text  of  the  YajurvMa-\,  where  he  is  named  in  contrast  with 
the  Rich,  Yajush,  and  Sdrnan,  and  their  supplement  or  Bt'ahmana,  is  not 
decisive.  But  a very  unexceptionable  passage  may  be  adduced,  which 
the  commentator  of  the  Rich  has  quoted,  for  a different  purpose,  from  the 
CKhundbgya  Upanishad,  a portion  of  the  Sdrnan.  In  it,  Na'reda,  having 
solicited  instruction  from  Sanatcuma'ra,  and  being  interrogated  by  him, 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  previous  knowledge,  says,  ‘ I have  learnt  the 
Rgvkda,  the  Yajurvbda,  the  Sdma'okla,  the  'Atliarvan'a,  [which  is]  the 
fourth,  the  Itihdsa  and  Purdn'a,  [which  are]  a fifth,  and  [grammar,  or] 
the  Veda  o^  Vedas,  the  obsequies  of  the  manes,  the  art  of  computation, 
the  knowledge  of  omens,  the  revolutions  of  periods,  the  intention  of 
speech  [or  art  of  reasoning],  the  maxims  of  ethicks,  the  divine  science  [or 
construction  of  scripture],  the  seiences  appendant  on  holy  writ  [or  accen- 
tuation, prosody,  and  religious  rites],  the  adjuration  of  spirits,  the  art  of 

the  soldier,  the  science  of  astronomy,  the  charming  of  serpents,  the  science 

% 

of  demigods  [or  music  and  mechanical  arts] : all  this  have  I studied  ; yet 
do  I only  know  the  text,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  soul 


* Vide  Vedas  passim. 

^ In  the  Taittir'iya  Upanishad. 

i Ch’h&ndogya  Upanishad,  ch.  7,  § 1*  I insert  the  whole  passage.  Because  if  contains  an 
ample  enumeration  of  the  sciences.  The  names,  by  which  grammar  and  the  rest  are  indicated 
in  the  original  text,  are  obscure;  but  the  annotations  of  Sancara  explain  them. 

V . . T 

This,  like  any  other  portion  of  a Veda  where  it  is  itself  named,  (for  a few  other  instances  oc- 
cur must  of  course  be  more  modern  than  another  part,  to  which  the  name  had  been  pre- 
Tfously  assigned.  It  will  hereafter  be  shown,  that  the  Vedas  are  a compilation  of  prayers,  called 

I 
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From  this,  compared  with  other  passages  of  less  authority,  and  with  the 
received  notions  of  the  Hindus  themselves,  it  appears,  that  the  Rich,  Ya- 
jush,  ?LX\d  Shndn,  are  the  three  principal  portions  of  the  VMa ; that  the 
'Afharvanla  is  commonly  admitted  as  a fourth ; and  that  divers  my- 
thological poems,  entitled  Itihdsa  and  Purdrias^^xt  reckoned  a supplement 
to  the  scripture,  and,  as  such,  constitute  a fifth 

The  true  reason,  why  the  three  first  Vddas  are  often  mentioned  without 
any  notice  of  the  fourth,  must  be  sought,  not  in  their  different  origin  and 
antiquity ; but  in  the  difference  of  their  use  and  purport.  Prayers,  em- 
ployed at  solemn  rites,  called  Yajnyas,  have  been  placed  in  the  three 
principal  Vedas:  those,  which  are  in  prose,  are  named  Yajush;  such,  as 
are  in  metre,  are  denominated  Rich;  and  some,  which  are  intended  to  be 
chanted,  are  cclWcA  Sdman : and  these  names,  as  distinguishing  different 
portions  of  the  J^Sdas,  are  anterior  to  their  separation  in  Vya'sa’s  compi- 
lation. But  the  'Afharvaria,  not  being  used  at  the  religious  ceremonies 


mantras ; with  a collection  of  precepts  and  maxims,  entitled  Br^hmana ; from  which  last  por- 
tion, the  Upanishad  is  extracted.  The  prayers  are  properly  the  Vidas,  and  apparently  preceded 
the  Brdhmana. 

* When  the  study  of  the  Indian  scriptures  was  more  general  than  at  present,  especially  among 
the  Br&hfnan'as  of  Canyacubja,  learned  priests  derived  titles  from  the  number  of  Vedas,  with 
which  they  were  conversant.  Since  every  priest  was  bound  to  study  one  Vida,  no  title  was 
derived  from  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty  ; but  a person,  who  had  studied  two  Vidas,  was  sur- 
named  Dwidedi ; one,  who  w as  conversant  with  three,  Trividi ; and  one,  versed  in  four, 
Chaturvidi:  as  the  mythological  poems  were  only  figuratively  called  a Vida,  no  distinction 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a knowledge  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  four  scriptures. 
The  titles,  abovemenlioned,  have  become  the  surnames  of  families  among  the  Brahmens  ef 
Canoj,  and  are  corrupted  Vulgarr  pronunciation  into  DSbe,  Tiw&re,  and  Chsube, 
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above-mentioned,  and  containing  prayers  employed  at  lustrations,  at  rites 
conciliating  the  deities,  and  as  -imprecations  on  enemies,  is  essentially 
different  from  the  other  Vidas  ; as  is  remarked  by  the  author  of  an  elemen- 
tary treatise  on  the  classification  of  the  Indian  sciences 

But  different  schools  of  priests  have  admitted  some  variations  in  works 
which  appear  under  the  same  title.  This  circumstance  is  accounted  for 
by  the  commentators  on  the  Vidas,  who  relate  the  following  story  taken 
from  Purcinas,  and  other  authorities.  Vya'sa,  having  compiled  and  ar- 
ranged the  scriptures,  theogonies,  and  mythological  poems,  taught  the 
several  Vidas  to  as  many  disciples : viz.  the  Rich  to  Paila  ; the  Yajush 
to  Vais'ampa'yana,  and  the  to  Jaimixi  ; as  also  the'AIhaj'vatia 

to  SuMANTU,  and  the  Itihdsa  and  Purdn'as  to  Su'ta.  These  disciples  in- 
structed their  respective  pupils,  who,  becoming  teachers  in  their  turn, 
communicated  the  knowledge  to  their  own  disciples ; until,  at  length, 
in  the  progress  of  successive  instruction,  so  great  variations  crept  into 
the  text,  or  into  the  manner  of  reading  and  reciting  it,  and  into  the  no 
less  sacred  precepts  for  its  use  and  application,  that  eleven  hundred  dif- 
ferent schools  of  scriptural  knowledge  arose. 

The  se^•eral  Sanhitds,  or  collections  of  prayers  in  each  Vida,  as  received 
in  these  numerous  schools,  or  variations,  more  or  less  considerable,  admitted 
by  them  either  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  text  (including  prayers 
and  precepts),  or  in  regard  to  particular  portions  of  it,  constituted  the 
Sachas  or  branches  of  each  Vida.  Tradition,  preserved  in  the  Ptm'm'as, 


* Mad'husu'dana  Sakaswati',  mihG  Prast’hAnahheda, 
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reckons  sixteen  Sanhitas  of  the  JRigveda;  eighty-six  of  the  Yajush;  or, 
including  those  which  branched  from  a second  relation  of  this  VMa, 
a hundred  and  one;  and  not  less  than  a thousand  of  the  SdmavMd;  be- 
sides nine  of  the  'Afharvan'a.  But  treatises  on  the  study  of  the  Vtda 
reduce  the  Scic'has  of  the  Rich,  to  five;  and  those  of  the  Yajush,  including 
both  revelations  of  it,  to  eighty-six 

The  progress,  by  wdiich  (to  use  the  language  of  the  Purdn'as ) the  tree 
of  science  put  forth  its  numerous  branches,  is  thus  related.  Paila  taught 
the  Rigveda,  or  Bahvrich,  to  two  disciples,  Baiicala  and  Indrapramati. 
The  first,  also  called  Bahcali,  was  the  editor  of  a Sanhitd,  or  collection 
of  prayers;^ and  a 'Sacha,  bearing  his  name,  still  subsists:  it  is  said  to 
have  first  branched  into  four  schools ; afterwards  into  three  others.  In- 
drapramati communicated  his  knowledge  to  his  own  son  Man'duce'ya, 
by  whom  a Sanhitd  was  compiled  : and  from  whom  one  of  the  'Sdc’hds 
has  derived  its  name.  Ve'damitra,  surnamed  S'a'calya,  studied  under 
the  same  teacher,  and  gave  a complete  collection  of  prayers  : it  is  still 
extant;  but  is  said  to  have  given  origin  to  five  varied  editions  of  the 
same  text.  The  two  other  and  principal  'Sdchds  of  the  Rich  are  those 
of  As'wala'yana  and  Sa'nc’iiya'yana,  or,  perhaps,  Caushi'taci' ; but 
the  Vishnupurdiiia  omits  them,  and  intimates,  that  Sa'capu'rn'i,  a pupil 
of  Indrapramati,  gave  the  third  varied  edition  from  this  teacher,  and 
was  also  the  author  of  the  Niructa:  if  so,  he  is  the  same  with  Ya'sca. 


* The  autliorities  on  which  tliis  is  staled,  are  chiefly  the  Vishnu  ‘puran'a,  pari  3,  chap.  4, 
iftid  the  VijeyaviUisa  on  the  study  of  scripture ; also,  the  Charan'avyuha,  on  the  Sdc’hds  of 
the  Vedas.  , 
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Ilis  school'seems  to  have  been  subdivided  by  the  formation  of  three  others 
derived  from  his  dis^les. 

The  Yajush,  or  Ad'hwaryu,  consists  of  two  different  Vedas,  which  have 
separately  branched  out  into  various  ^Sac'hds.  To  explain  the  .names,  by 
which  both  are  distinguished,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  a legend,  which 
is  gravely  related  in  the  Purdn'as,  and  in  the  commentaries  on  the  VMa. 

The  Yajush,  in  its  original  form,  was  at  first  taught  by  Vais'ampa'- 
YANA,  to  twenty-seven  pupils.  At  this  time,  having  instructed  Ya  jk- 
YA.WALCYA,  he  appointed  him  to  teach  the  Veda  to  other  disciples.  Being 
afterwards  offended  by  the  refusal  of  Ya'jnyawalcya  to  take  on  himself 

I 

a share  of  the  sin  incurred  by  Vais'ampa’yana,  who  had  unintentionally 
killed  his  own  sister’s  son,  the  resentful  preceptor  bade  Ya'jnyawalcya 
relinquish  the  science,  which  he  had  learnt*.  He  instantly  disgorged  it 
in  a tangible  form.  The  rest  of  Vais'ampa'yana’s  disciples,  receiving 
his  commands  to  pick  up  the  disgorged  Veda,  assumed  the  form  of 
partridges,  and  swallowed  these  texts  which  were  soiled,  and,  for  this 
reason,  termed  “ black they  are  also  denominated  Taittiriya,  from 
tittiri,  the  name  for  a partridge. 

Ya'jnyawalcya,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  had  recourse  to  the  sun ; 
and,  through  the.  favour  of  that  luminary,  obtained  a new  revelation  of  the 
Yajush ; which  is  called  “white,”  or  pure,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
other,  and  is  likewise  named  Vlijasankyl,  from  a patronymick,  as  it  should 


* The  Vishnu  purdn'a,  part  3,  chap.  5.  A diftereut  motive  of  resentment  is  assigned  by  others. 
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seem,  of  Ya'jnyawalcya  himself:  for  the  Veda  declares,  ‘these  pure 
texts,  revealed  by  the  sun,  are  published  by  Ya'jnyawalcya,  the  off- 
spring of  Va'jasani*.’  But,  according  to  the  Vishnu  piirbUi  (3.  5.  ad 
finem),  the  priests,  who  studied  the  Yajusli,  are  called  Vujins,  because  the 
sun,  who  revealed  it,  assumed  the  form  of  a (Vdjin). 

I have  cited  this  absurd  legend,  because  it  is  referred  to  by  the  com- 
-mentators  on  the  white  Yajush.  But  I have  yet  found  no  allusion  to  it  in 
the  VMa  itself,  nor  in  the  explanatory  table  of  contents.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  index  of  the  black  Yajush  gives  a different  and  more  rational 
account,  Vais'ampa'yana,  according  to  this  authority  f,  taught  the  Ya- 
jurveda  to  Y A.' sc  A,  -who  instructed  Tittiri;}:  : from  him  Uc’ha  received  it, 
and  communicated  it  to  A'tre'ya  : who  framed  the  'Sdchd,  which  is 
named  after  him ; and  for  which  that  Index  is  arranged. 

The  white  Yajush  was  taught  by  Ya'jynawalcya  to  fifteen  pupils,  who 
founded  as  many  schools.  The  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  'Sachas 
of  Canwa  and  Madhyandina;  and,  next  to  them,  those  of  the  Jdhdlas, 
liuud'hdyanas,  and  Tdpaniyas.  The  other  branches  of  the  Yajush  seem  to 

V 


■*  V7’ihad  Aranyaca  nd  ca\ccm.  The -passage  is  cited  by  the  commentator  on  the 
In  the  index  likewise,  Ya'jnyawalcya  is  stated  to  liave  received  the  revelation  from  the  sun. 

t Cand’anucrama,  verse  25.  This  index  indicatorius  is  formed  for  tlie  'Atrcyi  S'dc’ha,  Its 
author  is  Cun'dina,  if  the  text  (verse  27)  be  rightlv  interpreted.' 

J This  agrees  with  the  etymology  of  the  word  Taittirn/a ; for,  according  to  grammarians  (see 
Pdnini  4.  iii.  102),  the  derivative  here  imj)lies  ‘ recited  by  Tittiri,  though  composed  by  a dif- 
-ferent  person.’  A similar  explanation  is  given  by  commentators  on  the 
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lia\  e been  arranged  in  several  classes.  Thus  the  Characas,  or  students 
oi  •&.  Sacha,  so  denominated  from  the  teacher  of  it,  Characa,  are  stated 
as  including  ten  subdivisions  ; among  which  are  the  Cafhas,  or  disciples 
of  Cat’ha,  a pupil  of  Vais' ampa'yana ; as  also  the  'SwHas'-wataras, 
Aupamanyavas,  and  Maitrayaniyas : the  last  mentioned  comprehend  seven 
others.  In  like  manner,  the  Taittiriyacas  are,  in  the  first  instance,  sub- 
divided into  two,  the  Audhyayas  and  Chan' dicey  as ; and  these  last  are 
again  subdivided  into  five,  the  A'pastamhiyas,  &c.  Among  them,  A'pas- 
tamba’s  saclici  is  still  subsisting ; and  so  is  A'tre'ya’s,  among  those 
which  branched  from  Uc’ha  : but  the  rest,  or  most  of  them,  are  become 
rare,  if  not  altogether  obsolete. 

SuMANTU,  son  of  Jaimini,  studied  i\\c  Seimaveda,  or  CKandbgya,  under 
his  father:  and  his  own  son,  Sucarman,  studied  under  the  same  teacher, 
but  founded  a different  school ; which  was  the  origin  of  ' two  others,  de- 
rived from  his  pupils,  Hiran'yana'bha  and  Paushyinji,  and  thence 
branching  into  a thousand  more.  For  L6ca'cs]ii,  Cuthumi,  and  other 
disciples  of  Paushyinji,  gave  their  names  to  separate  schools,  which  were 
increased  by  tbeir  pupils.  The  S'dchd,  entitled  Caufhumi,  still  subsists. 
Hiran'yana'bha,  the  other  pupil  of  Sucarman,  had  fifteen  disciples, 
authors  of collectively  called  the  northern  and  fifteen 

others,  entitled  the  southern  Sdmagas : and  Ckiti,  one  of  his  pupils,  had 
twenty-four  disciples,  by  whom,  and  by  their  followers,  the  other  schools 
were  founded.  Most  of  them  are  now  lost ; and,  according  to  a legend, 
were  destroyed  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Indra.  The  principal  Sacha  now 
subsisting,  is  that  of  the  Rmayaniyas,  including  seven  subdivisions ; one 
of  which  is  entitled  Caufhumi,  as  above-mentioned,  and  comprehends 
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six  distinct  schools.  That  of  the  Talavacaras,  likewise,  is  extant,  at 
least,  in  part : as  will  be  shown  in  speaking  of  the  Upcaiishads, 

The  At'harva-vHa  was  taught  by  Sumantu,  to  his  pupil  Caband’ha, 
who  divided  it  between  De'vadars'a  and  Pat’hya.  The  first  of  these 
has  given  name  to  the  S'acha,  entitled  Dhadarsi;  as  Pippala'da,  the 
last  of  his  four  disciples,  has,  to  the  S acha  of  the  Paippalddis.  Another 
branch  of  the  Afhar’va7ia  derives  its  appellation  from  Saunaca,  the 
thitfd  of  Pat’hya’s  pupils.  The  rest  are  of  less  note. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  Veda,  deducible  from  the  authorities  be- 
fore  cited.  But  those  numerous  S'dc'has  did  not  differ  so  widely  from 
each  other,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  an  equal  number 
of  Sanhitds,  or  distinct  collections  of  texts.  In  general,  the  various 
schools  of  the  same  Veda  seem  to  have  used  the  same  assemblage  of 
prayers;  they  differed  more  in  their  copies  of  the  precepts  or  Brlihma- 
lias;  and  some  received,  into  their  canon  of  scripture,  portions  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  others.  Yet  the  chief  dif- 
ference seems  always  to  have  been  the  use  of  particular  rituals  taught  in 
aphorisms  (Sutras)  adopted  by  each  school;  and  these  do  not  constitute  a 
portion  of  the  Veda ; but,  like  grammar  and  astronomy,  are  placed  among 
its  appendages,  ^ 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  remark,  that  each  Veda  consists  of  two 
parts,  denominated  the  Mantras  and  the  Brahman  as ; or  prayers  and  pre- 
cepts. The  complete  collection  of  the  hymns,  prayers,  and  invocations, 
belonging  to  one  Veda,  is  entitled  \t?,  Sanhitd.  Every  other  portion  of  In- 
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dian  scripture  is  included  under  the  general  head  of  6\v\mty  (Brahma- 
na).  This  comprises  precepts,  which  inculcate  religious  duties ; maxims, 
which  explain  those  precepts ; and  arguments,  which  relate  to  theology  *. 
But,  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Vedas,  the  portion,  which  con- 
tains passages  called  Brdhmaiias,  includes  many  which  are  strictly  prayers 
or  Mantras.  The  theology  of  the  Indian  scripture,  comprehending  the 
argumentative  portion  entitled  Vedanta,  is  contained  in  tracts  denominated 
Upanishads ; some  of  which  are  portions  of  the  Brahman  a,  properly  so 
called ; others  are  found  only  in  a detached  form ; and  one  is  a part  of  a 
Sanhitd  itself. 


On  the  Rigve'da. 

I'HE  Sanhitd  of  the  first  Vkda'\  contains  mantras,  or  prayers,  which," 
for  the  most  part,  are  encomiastick ; as  the  name  of  the  Rigveda  im- 
plies:!:. This  collection  is  divided  into  eight  parts  (Chanda);  each  of 


* The  explanation,  here  given,  is  taken  from  the  Prast’Mna  bheda. 

t I have  several  copies  of  it,  with  the  corresponding  index  for  the  S6c’alya,  Sdc’hd;  and 
also  an  excellent  commentary  by  Sayan’a'cha'rya.  In  another  collection  of  mantras,  be- 
longing to  the  'As'waldyani  S'dc’hd  of  this  Veda,  I find  the  first  few  sections  of  each  lecture 
agree  with  the  other  copies ; but  the  rest  of  the  sections  are  omitted.  I question  whether  it  be 
intended  as  a complete  copy  for  that  S'achd. 

I Derived  from  the  verb  rich,  to  laud ; and  properly  signifying  any  prayer  or  hymn,  in 
which  a deity  is  praised.  As  tliose  are  mostly  in  verse,  the  term  becomes  also  applicable  to 
such  passages  of  any  Veda,  as  are  reducible  to  measure  according  to  the  rules  of  prosody. 
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which  is  subdivided  into  as  many  lectures  (ad'hyuifa).  Another  mode 
of  division  also  runs  through  the  volume ; distinguishing  ten  books  ( mini- 
dala)y  which  are  subdivided  into  more  than  a hundred  chapters 
and  comprise  a thousand  hymns  or  invocations  (sucta).  A further  subdi- 
vision of  more  than  two  thousand  sections  is  common  to  both 

methods : and  the  whole  contains  above  ten  thousand  verses,  or  rather 
stanzas,  of  various  measures. 

On 'examining  this  voluminous  compilation,  a systematical  arrange- 
ment is  readily  perceived.  Successive  chapters,  and  even  entire  books, 
comprise  hymns  of  a single  author:  invocations,  too,  addressed  to  the  same 
deities,  hymns  relating  to  like  subjects,  and  prayers  intended  for  similar 
occasions,  are  frequently  classed  together.  This  requires  explanation. 

In  a regular  perusal  of  the  which  is  enjoined  to  all  priests,  and 

Avhich  is  much  practised  by  Mahrattas  and  Telingas,  the  student  or  reader 
is  required  to  notice,  especially,  the  author,  subject,  metre,  and  purpose 
of  each  mantra,  or  invocation.  To  understand  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage is  thought  less  important.  The  institutors  of  the  Hindu  system  have 
indeed  recommended  the  study  of  the  sense ; but  they  have  inculcated 
with  equal  strenuousness,  and  more  success,  attention  to  the  name  of  the 
R'ishi  or  person,  by  whom  the  text  was  first  uttered,  'the  deity  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  or  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  also  its  rhythm 


The  first  Vida,  in  Vya'sa’s  compilation,  comprehending  most  of  these  texts,  is  called  the  Rig- 
tida;  or,  as  expressed  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Index,  “because  it  abounds  with  such  texts 
(Rich)" 
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or  metre,  and  its  purpose,  or  tlie  religious  ceremony  at  which  it  should 
he  used.  The  practice  of  modern  priests  is  conformable  with  these  maxims. 
Like  the  Koran  among  the  Muhammecknis,  the  Vf^da  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  children  in  the  first  period  of  their  education;  and  continues  after- 
wards to  be  read  by  rote,  for  the  sake  of  the  words  without  comprehen- 
sion of  the  sense. 

Accordingly  the  Veda  is  recited  in  various  superstitious  modes : word 
by  word,  either  simply  disjoining  them,  or  else  repeating  the  words  alter- 
nately, backwards  and  forwards,  once  or  oftener.  Copies  of  the  Kigveda 
and  Yajush  (for  the  Scimaveda  is  chanted  only)  are  prepared  for  these 
and  other  modes  of  recital,  and  are  called  Pada^  Crama,  Jat'd,  Ghana, 
See.  But  the  various  ways  of  inverting  the  text  are  restricted,  as  it 
should  appear,  to  the  principal  Vedas;  that  is,  to  the  original  editions 
of  the  Rigveda  and  Yajush : while  the  subsequent  editions,  in  which  the 
text,  or  the  arrangement  of  it,  is  varied,  being  therefore  deemed  sub- 
ordinate 'Sachas,  should  be  repeated  only  in  a simple  manner. 

It  seems  here  necessary  to  justify  my  interpretation  of  what  is  called 
the  ‘‘  Rishi  of  a mantra^  The  last  term  has  been  thought  to  signify  an 
in  cantation  rather  than  a prayer : and,  so  far  as  supernatural  efficacy  is 
ascribed  to  the  mere  recital  of  the  words  of  a mantra,  that  interpreta- 
tion is  sufficiently  accurate;  and,  as  such,  it  is  undoubtedly  applicable 
to  the  unmeaning  incantations  of  the  Mantras' as' tra,  or  Tantras  and 
A'gamas.  But  the  origin  of  the  term  is  certainly  different.  Its  deriva- 
tion from  a verb,  which  signifies  ‘ to  speak  privately,’  is  readily  explained 
by  the  injunction  for  meditating  the  text  of  the  Veda,  or  reciting  it 
3 
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inaudibly:  and  the  import  of  any  mantra  in  the  Indian  scriptures,  is 
generally  found  to  be  a prayer,  containing  either  a petition  to  a deity, 
or  else  thanksgiving,  praise,  and  adoration. 

The  Rishi  or  saint  of  a mantra  is  defined,  both  in  the  index  of  the 
Rigveda,  and  by  commentators,  “ he,  by  whom  it  is  spoken as  the 
Devatd,  or  deity,  is,  “ that,  which  is  therein  mentioned.”  In  the  index 
to  the  Vdjasanii/i  Yajurveda,  the  Rishi  is  interpreted  “the  seer  or  re- 
memberer” of  the  text ; and  the  DhatA  is  said  to  be  “ contained  in  the 
prayer;  or  [named]  at  tlie  commencement  of  it;  or  [indicated  as]  the  deity, 
who  shares  the  oblation,  or  the  praise.”  Conformably  with  these  defini- 
tions, the  deity,  that  is  lauded  or  supplicated  in  the  prayer,  is  its  Dhata : 
but  in  a few  passages,  which  contain  neither  petition  nor  adoration,  the 
subject  is  considered  as  the  deity,  that  is  spoken  of.  For  example,  the 
praise  of  generosity  is  the  Dtoata  of  many  entire  hymns  addressed  to  ' 
princes,  from  whom  gifts  were  received  by  the  authors. 

The  Rishi^  or  speaker,  is  of  course  rarely  mentioned  in  the  mantra 
itself:  but,  in  some  instances,  he  does  name  himself.  A few  passages 
too,  among  the  mantras  of  the  Vtda,  are'  in  the  form  of  dialogue ; and, 
in  such  cases, 'the  discoursers  are  alternately  considered  as  Rishi  and 
Dkxiata.  In  general,  the  person,  to  whom,  the  passage  was  revealed,  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  gloss,  by  whom  its  use  and  application  was  first  disco- 
vered *,  is  called  the  Rishi  of  that  mantra.  He  is  evidently  then  the  author 


* Translating  literally,  “ tlie  Hishi  is  he,  by  whom  the  text  was  seen.”  Pan'ini  (4.  ii. 
7)  employs  the  same  term  m explaining  the  import  of  derivatives  used  as  denominations  of 
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of  the  prayer ; notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the  Hindus,  with  whom 
it  is  an  article  of  their  creed,  that  the  VMa&  were  composed  by  no  human 
author.  It  must  be  understood,  therefore,  that,  in  affirming  the  primeval 
existence  of  their  scriptures,  they  deny  these  works  to  be  the  original 
composition  of  the  editor  (Vya'sa),  but  believe  them  to  have  been  ^gra- 
dually revealed  to  inspired  writers. 

The  names  of  the  respective  authors  of  each  passage  are  preserved 
in  the  Anuncrammii,  or  explanatory  table  of  contents,  which  has  been 
handed  down  with  the  Veda  itself,  and  of  which  the  authority  is  un- 
questioned * *.  According  to  this  index,  VisVa'mitra  is  author  of  all 
the  hymns  contained  in  the  third  book  of  the  R'igveda  ; as  Bharadwaja 
is,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  composer  of  those  collected  in  the  sixth 
book;  Vasisht’ha,  in  the  seventh;  GrItsamada,  in  the  second;  Va'ma- 
de'va  in  the  fourth  ; and  BuD’HAf  and  other  descendants  of  Atri,  in  the 
fifth.  But,  in  the  remaining  books  of  this  Veda,  the  authors  are  more 
various  : among  these,  besides  Agastya,  Cas'yapa,  son  of  IMari'chi, 


passages  in  scripture;  and  his  commentators  concur  rvitli  those  of  the  Veda,  in  the  explanation 
here  given.  By  Rishi  is  generally  meant  the  supposed  inspired  writer:  sometimes,  however,  the 
imaginerl  inspirer,  is  called  the  Rishi,  or  saint  of  the  text;  and,  at  other  times,  as  above  noticed, 
the  dialogisi  or  speaker  of  tlie  sentence. 

* It  appears  from  a jrassage  in  the  Vijeya  vilasa,  as  also  from  the  Vedadipa,  or  abridged 
commentary  on  the  Vdjasaneyi,  as  well  as  from  the  index  itself,  that  Ca'tya'yana  is  the 
acknowledged  author  of  the  index  to  the  while  Yajush.  Tliat  of  the  Rigveda  is  ascribed  by 
the  commentator,  to  the  same  Ca'tya'yana,  pupil  of  Saunaca.  The  several  indexes  of 
the  Veda  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  genuine  text ; especially,  w here  the  metre,  ox 
the  number  of  syllables,  is  stated ; as  is  generally  tlie  case. 

t First  of  the  name,  and  progenitor  of  the  race  of  Kings  called  children  of  the  moon. 
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Angiras,  Jamadagni,  son  of  Bhuigu,  ParaVara,  father  of  VyaVa, 
G6tama  and  his  son  N6d’has,  Vruiaspati,  Na'reda,  and  other  cele- 
brated Indian  saints,  the  most  conspicuous  are  CanVa,  and  his  numerous 
descendants,  MeVhatit’h I,  &c.;  Mad’huch’handas,  and  others  among 
the  posterity  of  Viswa'mitra  ; S'unas'e'p’iia,  son  of  Ajigarta; 
CuTSA,  Hiran'yastu'va,  Savya,  and  other  descendants  of  Angi- 
ras; besides  many  other  saints,  among 'the  posterity  of  personages 
above-mentioned. 

\ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  several  jiersons  of  royal  birth  (for  in- 
stance, five  sons  of  the  king  Vrihangir;  andXiiAYYARUN'A  and  Tra- 
sadas'yu,  who  were  themselves  kings);  are  mentioned  among  the  authors 
of  the  hymns,  which  constitute  this  Veda:  and  the  text  itself,  in  some 
places,  actually  points,  and  in  others  obviously  alludes,  to  monarchs, 
whose  names  are  familiar  in  the  Indian  heroic  history.  As  this  fact 
may  contribute  to  fix  the  age,  in  which  the  Veda  was  composed,  I 
shall  here  notice  such  passages  of  this  tendency,  as  have  yet  fallen  under 
my  observation. 

The  sixth  hymn  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  is  spoken 
by  an  ascetic  named  CacshiVat,  in  praise  of  the  munificence  of  Swanaya, 
who  had  conferred  immense  gifts  on  him.  The  subject  is  continued 
in  the  seventh  hymn,  and  concludes  with  a very  strange  dialogue  be- 
tween the  king  Bha'vayavya  and  his  wife  Rojiasa',  daughter  of  Vr5(- 
HASPATi.  It  should  be  remarked,  concerning  CacshiVat,  that  his  mo- 
ther Us'ic  was  bondmaid  of  king  Anga’s  queen. 

VoL.  VIIT.  3 E 
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The  eighth  book  opens  with  an  invocation,  which  alludes  to  a sin- 
gular legend,  'Asanga,  son  of  Playoga,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne, 
was  metamorphosed  into  a woman ; but  retrieved  his  sex  through  the 
prayers  of  IMe'd’iiyatit’hi,  whom  he  therefore  rewarded  most  liberally. 
In  this  hymn  he  is  introduced  praising  his  own  munificence;  and,  towards 
the  close  of  it,  his  wife  'Sas'wati',  daughter  of  Angiras,  exults  in  his 

restoration  to  manhood. 

\ 

The  next  h3mins  applaud  the  liberality  of  the  kings  Vibhindu,  Pa- 
cast’haman  (son  of  Curaya'n'a),  Curunga,  Cas'u  (son  of  C he'd r), 
and  Tirindira  (son  of  Paras'u),  who  had  severally  bestowed  splendid 
gifts  on  the  respective  authors  of  these  thanksgivings.  In  the  third  chap- 
ter of  the  same  book,  the  seventh  hymn  commends  the  generosity  of 
Trasada'syu,  the  grandson  of  Ma'nd’ha'tri.  The  fourth  chapter  opens 
with  an  invocation  containing  praises  of  the  liberality  of  Chitra  ; 
and  the  fourth  hymn  of  the  same  chapter  celebrates  Varu,  son  of 
Susha'man. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  tenth  book,  there  is  a hymn  to  water,  spoken 
by  a king,  named  Sind’hudwi'pa,  the  son  ofAMBARisHA.  The  seventh 
chapter  contains  several  passages,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  sucta, 
which  allude  to  a remarkable  legend.  Asama'ti,  son  or  descendant  of  Icsh- 
wa'cCi,  had  deserted  his  former  priests,  and  employed  others  : the  forsaken 
B7'aliman'as  recited  incantations  for  his  destruction;  his  new  priests,  how- 
ever, not  only  counteracted  their  evil  designs,  but  retaliated  on  them,  and 
caused  the  death  of  one  of  those  Brdhmanas : the  rest  recited  these  prayers, 
for  their  own  preservation,  and  for  the  revival  of  their  companion. 
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The  eighth  chapter  opens  with  a hymn,  wliich  alludes  to  a story  re- 
specting Na'bha'ne'disht'a,  son  of  Menu,  who  was  excludeil  from  par- 
ticipation with  his  brethren  in  the  paternal  inheritance.  The  legend 
itself  is  told  in  the  Aitar^ya  Brdhman'a  *,  or  second  portion  of  the  Rig- 
>veda. 

Among  other  hymns  by  royal  authors,  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of 
the  tenth  book  of  the  Sanhitd,  I remark  one  by  MA'ND’HA'TR'f,  son  of 
Yu  VAN  a's'wa,  and  another  by  S'lvi,  son  of  Us'Unara,  a third  by  Vasu- 
MANAS,  son  of  Rohidas'wa,  and  a fourth  by  Pratardana,  son  of  Divo- 
da'sa,  king  of  Cds'i. 

The  deities  invoked  appear,  on  a cursory  inspection  of  the  Vtda,  to 
be  as  various  as  the  authors  of  the  prayers  addressed  to  them ; but,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  ancient  annotations  on  the  Indian  scripture,  those 
numerous  names  of  persons  and  things  are  all  resolvable  into  difterent  titles 
of  three  deities,  and  ultimately  of  one  god.  The  Nig'hanti,  or  glossary 
of  the  Vedas,  c'oncludes  with  three  lists  of  names  of  deities  : the  first  com- 
prising such  as  are  deemed  synonymous  with  fire ; the  second,  with  air ; 
and  the  third  with  tlfe  sunf.  In  the  last  part  of  the  Niructa,  which 
entirely  relates  to  deities,  it  is  twice  asserted,  that  there  are  but  three 
gods ; ‘ Tisra  ha  dhatuh The  further  inference,  that  these  intend  but 


* Ip  the  second  lecture  and  tom  teenlh  section  of  the  fifth  book, 
f Nig’hanti,  or  first  part  of  the  Niructa,  C.  5. 

J In  the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  or  lecture,  of  the  glossary  and  illus- 
trations of  the  Veda.  The  Niructa  consists  of  three  parts : the  first,  a glossary  as  above-men- 
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The  subjects  and  uses  of  the  prayers  contained  in  the  Veda,  differ  more 
than  the  deities  which  are  invoked,  or  the  titles  by  which  they  are  ad- 
dressed. Every  line  is  replete  with  allusions  to  mythology  and  to  the 
Indian  notions  of  the  divine  nature  and  of  celestial  spirits.  For  the  in- 
numerable ceremonies  to  be  performed  by  a householder,  and,  still  more, 
for  those  endless  rites  enjoined  to  hermits  and  asceticks,  a choice  of 
prayers  is  offered  in  every  stage  of  the  celebration.  It  may  be  here 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  Indra,  or  the  firmament,  fire,  the,  sun,  the 
moon,  water,  air,  the  spirits,  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth,  are  the 
objects  most  frequently  addressed:  and  the  various  and  repeated  sacrifices 
with  fire,  and  the  drinking  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  moon-plant  or  acid 
asclepias  I,  furnish  abundant  occasion  for  numerous  prayers  adapted  to  the 
many  stages  of  those  religious  rites.  I shall,  therefore,  select  for  re- 

I 

mark  such  prayers  as  seem  most  singular;  rather  than  such  as  might 
appear  the  fairest  specimens  of  this  Veda. 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  there  are  two  hymns  ascribed  to 
CuTSA,  and  also  to  Trita,  son  of  water.  Three  asceticks,  brothers  it 


* Not  a mythology  whicli  avowedly  exalts  deified  heroes  (as  in  tlie  Pur6n'as ) ; but  one, 
which  personifies  the  elements  and  planets ; and  which  peoples  heaven,  and  the  world  below, 
with  various  orders  of  beings. 

I observe,  however,  in  many  places,  the  ground-work  of  legends,  which  are  familiar  in  my- 
thological poems;  such,  for  example,  as  the  demon  Vritra,  slain  by  Indra,  who  is  thence 
sumamed  Vritrahan;  but  I do  not  remark  any  thing  that  corresponds  with  the  favourite 
legends  of  those  sects,  which  worship  either  the  Linga,  or  Sacti,  or  else  Ra'ma  or  Crishn'a. 
I except  some  detached  portions,  the  genuineness  of  which  appears  doubtful ; as  will  he  shown 
towards  tlie  close  of  this  essay. 

t Soma-latd,  Asclepias  acida,  or  Cynanchum  viminale. 
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should  seem,  since  they  are  named  in  another  portion  of  the  Veda  as 
('Aptya)  sons  of  water  (Ap),  were  oppressed  with  thirst  while  travelling 
in  a sandy  desert.  At  length,  they  found  a well ; and  one  of  them  de- 
scended into  it,  and  thence  lifted  water  for  his  companions  : but  the 
ungrateful  brothers  stole  his  effects,  and  left  him  in  the  well,  covering  it 
with  a heavy  cart-wheel.  In  his  distress  he  pronounced  the  hymns  in 
question.  It  appeirs  from  the  text,  that  Cutsa  also  was  once  in  similar 
distress;  and  pronounced  the  same  or  a similar  invocation  : and,  for  this 
reason,  the  hymns  have  been  placed,  by  the  compiler  of  the  Vida,  among 
those  of  which  Cutsa  is  the  author. 

The  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  same  book  commences  with  a di- 
alogue between  Agastya,  Indra,  and  the  M a ruts  ; and  the  remainder 
of  that,  with  the  whole  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter,  comprises  twenty- 
six  hymns  addressed  by  Agastya  to  those  divinities,  and  to  the  As'wins, 
fire,  the  sun,  and  some  other  deities.  The  last  of  these  hymns  was  uttered 
by  Agastya,  under  the  apprehension  of  poison;  and  is  directed  by  rituals 
to  be  used  as  an  incantation  against  the  effects  of  venom.  Other  incanta- 
tions, applicable  to  the  same  purpose,  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
Veda;  for  example,  a prayer  by  VasishVha  for  preservation  from  poison 
(book  7,  ch.  3,  § 18). 

The  third  book,  distributed  into  five  chapters,  contains  invocations 
by  Vis'wa'mitra,  son  of  Ga't’hin,  and  grandson  of  Cus'ica.  The 
last  hymn  or  Siicta,  in  this  book,  consists  of  six  prayers,  one  of  which 
includes  the  celebrated  Gdyatri:  this  remarkable  text  is  repeated  more 
than  once  in  other  Vedas ; but,  since  Vis'wa'mitra  is  acknowledged  to 
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be  the  Rishi,  to  whom  it  was  first  revealed,  it  appears,  that  its  proper 
and  original  place  is  in  this  hymn.  I therefore  subjoin  a translation  of  the 
prayer,  which  contains  it,  as  also  the  preceding  one,  (both  of  which  are 
addressed  to  the  sun ;)  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  Indian  priest’s  con- 
fession of  faith  with  its  context;  after  having,  in  former  essays,  given 
more  than  one  version  of  it  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  text.  The  other 
prayers,  contained  in  the  same  Sucta,  being  addressed  to  other  deities,  are 
here  omitted. 

‘ This  new  and  excellent  praise  of  thee,  O splendid,  playful,  sun 
(Pushan)!  is  offered  by  us  to  thee.  Be  gratified  by  this  my  speech:  ap- 
proach this  craving  mind,  as  a fond  man  seeks  a woman,  IVIay  that  sun 
(Pushan),  who  contemplates,  and  looks  into,  all  worlds,  be  our  protector.’ 

^ Let  us  meditate  on  the  adorable  light  of  the  divine  ruler 
( Savitri )* : MAY  it  guide  our  intellects.  Desirous  of  food,  we  solicit 
the  gift  of  the  splendid  sun  (Savitt'i),  who  should  be  studiously  wor- 
shipped. Venerable  men,  guided  by  the  understanding,  salute  the  divine 
sun  (Savitfi)  with  oblations  and  praise.’ 

The  two  last  hymns,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  7th  book,  are  remark- 
able; as  being  addressed  to  the  guardian  spirit  of  a dwelling  house,  and 
used  as  prayers,  to  be  recited  with  oblations,  on  building  a house.  The 
legend,  belonging  to  the  second  of  these  hymns,  is  singular:  VasishVha, 


* S'ayan’a'cha'rya,  the  commentator  wliose  gloss  is  here  followed,  considers  this  passage 
to  admit  of  two  interpretations : ‘ the  light,  or  Brahme  constituting  the  splendour,  of  the  supreme 
ruler>  or  creator  of  the  universe;’  or  ‘ the  light,  or  orb,  of  the  splendid  sun.’ 
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coming  at  night  to  the  house  of  Varun'a,  (with  the  intention  of  sleeping 
there,  say  some;  but,  as  others  affirm,  with  the  design  of  stealing  grain 
to  appease  his  hunger,  after  a fast  of  three  days,)  was  assailed  by  the  house 
dog.  He  uttered  this  prayer,  or  incantation,  to  lay  asleep  the  dog  who 
was  barking  at,  and  attempting  to  bite,  him.  A literal  version  of  the 
first  of  those  hymns  is  here  subjoined. 

‘ Guardian  of  this  abode ! be  acquainted  with  us ; be  to  us  a whole- 
some dwelling;  afford  us  what  we  ask  of  thee ; and  grant  happiness  to  our 
bipeds  and  quadrupeds.  Guardian  of  this  house ! increase  both  us  and  our 
\vealth.  Moon ! while  thou  art  friendly,  may  W'C,  wdth  our  kine  and  our 
* horses,  be  exempted  from  decrepitude  : guard  us  as  a father  protects  his  off- 
spring. Guardian  of  this  dwelling ! may  we  be  united  with  a happy,  de- 
lightful, and  melodious  abode  afforded  by  thee;  guard ^ur  wealth  now 
under  thy  protection,  or  yet  in  expectancy  : and  do  thou  defend  us.’ 

The  fourth  hymn,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  concludes  with  a prayer  to 
Rudra,  which,  being  used  with  oblations  after  a fast  of  three  days,  is 
supposed  to  ensure  a happy  life  of  a hundred  years.  In  the  sixth  book, 
three  hymns*  occur,  which,  being  recited  with  worship  to  the  sun,  are 
believed  to  occasion  a fall  of  rain  after  the  lapse  of  five  days : the  two 
first  are  aptly  addressed  to  a cloud;  and  the  third  is  so,  to  fiogs,  because 
these  had  croaked  while  Vasish't'ha  recited  the  preceding  prayers,  which 
circumstance  he  accepted  as  a good  omen, 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  tenth  book  closes  with  two  hymns,  the  prayer 
VoL.  VIII.  3 F 
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of  which  is  the  destruction  of  enemies,  ai:tl  whicli  are  used  at  sacrifices 
for  tliat  purpose. 

Tire  seventh  chapter  opens  with  a hymn,  in  which  Surya',  surnamecl 
SavitrC,  the  wife  of  the  moon*,  is  made  the  speaker;  as  Dagshina', 
daughter  of  Praja'pati,  and  Juhu,  daughter  of  Brahma',  are,  in  sub- 
sequent chapters  f.  A very  singular  passage  occurs  in  another  place,  con- 
taining a dialogue  between  Yama  and  his  twin-sister  Yamuna',  whom  he 
endeavours  to  seduce ; but  his  offers  are  rejected  by  her  with  virtuous  ex- 
postulation. 

Near  the  close  of  the  tenth  chapter,  a hymn,  in  a very  different  style  of 
composition,  is  spoken  by  Va'ch,  daughter  of  Ambhrin'a,  in  praise  of  her- 
self as  the  supreme  and  universal  soul Vach,  it  should  be  observed,  sig- 
nifies speech ; and  she  is  the  active  power  of  Brahma',  proceeding  from 
him.  The  following  is  a literal  version  of  this  hymn,  which  is  expounded 
by  the  commentator,  consistently  with  the  theological  doctrines  of  the  Vidas. 


* Tliis  niarviage  is  noticed  in  the  Aitarcya  Brahman'a,  wliere  the  second  lecture  of  the 
fourth  book  opens  in  this  manner;  ‘ Praja'pati  gave  his  daughter,  Su'rya' Sa'vitri',  to 
Soma,  the  king.’  The  well  known  legend  in  the  Puranas,  concerning  the  marriage  of  S<)MA 
-with  the  daughters  of  Dacsha,  seems  to  be  founded  on  this  story  in  tlie  Vedas. 

t In  the  introduction  to  the  index,  these,  together  with  other  goddesses,  who  are  reckoned 
authors  of  holy  texts,  are  enumerated  and  distinguished  by  tlie  appellation  of  Brahmevadini. 
An  inspired  writer  is,  in  the  masculine,  termed  Brahmevudin. 

J Towards  the  end  of  the  Vrikadaranyaca,  Va’ch  is  mentioned  as  receiving  a revelation  from 
Ambhi'ni,  who  obtained  it  from  the  sun:  but  here  she  herself  bears  the  almost  similar  pa- 
tronymic Ambhrin'i'. 
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‘ I range  with  the  Rudras,  with  the  Vasus,  with  the  ''Adityas,  and  with 
the  Vis'wadboas.  I uphold  both  the  sun  and  the  ocean  [Mitra  and  Va- 
RUN  a],  the  firmament  [Indra]  and  fire,  and  both  the  As'wins.  I support 
the  moon  [So'ma],  destroyer  [of  foes] ; and  [the  sun  entitled]  TwashtrY, 
Pu  SHAN,  or  Bhaga,  I grant  wealth  to  the  honest  votary  who  performs 
sacrifices,  offers  oblations,  and  satisfies  [the  deities].  Me,  who  am  the 
queen,  the  .conferrer  of  wealth,  the  possessor  of  knowledge,  and  first  of 
such  as  merit  worship,  the  gods  render,  universally,  present  every  where, 
and  pervader  of  all  beings.  He,  who  eats  food  through  me,  as  he,  who 
sees,  who  breathes,  or  who  hears,  through  me,  yet  knows  me  not,  is  lost ; 
hear  then  the  faith,  which  I pronounce.  Even  I declare  this  self,  who  is 
worshipped  by  gods  and  men : I make  strong,  whom  I choose;  T make 
him  Brahma,  holy,  and  wise.  For  Rudra  I bend  the  bow,  to  slay  tl»e 
demon,  foe  of  Brahma  ; for  the  people  I make  war  [on  their  foes];  and 
I pervade  heaven  and  earth.  I bore  the  father,  on  the  head  of  this  [uni- 
versal mind] ; and  my  origin  is  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean*;  and,  there- 
fore, do  I pervade  all  beings,  and  touch  this  heaven  with  my  form. 
Originating  all  beings,  I pass  like  the  breeze;  I am  above  this  heaven,  be- 
yond this  earth ; and  what  is  the  great  one,  that  am  I.’ 


* Heaven,  or  the  sky,  is  the  father;  as  expressly  declared  in  another  place : and  the  sky  is 
produced  from  mind,  according  to  one  more  passage  of  the  Vedas.  Its  birth  is  therefore  placed 
on  the  head  of  the  supreme  mind.  The  commentator  suggests  three  interpretations  of  the  sequel 
of  the  stanza;  ‘ my  parent,  the  holy  Amhhrin'a,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean or,  ‘ my  origin, 
the  sentient  deity,  is  in  waters,  which  constitute  the  bodies  of  the  gods  ;*  or,  ‘ the  sentient  god, 
who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  w hich  pervade  intellect,  is  my  origin.' 

3 F 2 
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The  tentli  chapter  closes  with  a hymn  to  night;  and  the  eleventh  begins 
Mnth  two  hymns  relative  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  Another,  on  this 
subject  was  translated  in  a former  essay  * : it  is  the  last  hymn,  but  one,  in 
the  Rigveda ; and  the  author  of  it  is  Ag’hamarshan'a  (a  son  of  Mad - 
huch’handas),  from  whom  it  takes  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally 
cited.  The  other  hymns,  of  which  a version  is  here  subjoined,  are  not 
ascribed  to  any  ascertained  author.  Praja'pati,  surnamed  Parameshfhi, 
and  his  son  Yajnya,  are  stated  as  the  original  speakers.  But,  of  these 
names,  one  is  a title  of  the  primeval  spirit ; and  the  other  seems  to 
allude  to  the  allegorical  immolation  of  Brahma. 

I.  ‘ Then  was  there  no  entity,  nor  nonentity ; no  world,  nor  sky,  nor 
ought  above  it:  nothihg,  any  where,  in  the  happiness  of  any  one,  involv- 
ing or  involved : nor  water,  deep  and  dangerous.  Death  was  not ; 
nor  then  was  immortality  : nor  distinction  of  day  or  night.  But  that  f 
breathed  without  afflation,  single  with  (Szvad'hd)  her  who  is  sustained 
within  him.  Other  than  him,  nothing  existed,  [which]  since  [has  been]. 
Darkness  there  was;  [for]  this  universe  was  enveloped  with  darkness, 
and  was  undistinguishable  [like  fluids  mixed  in]  waters : but  that  mass, 
which  was  covered  Ijy  the  husk,  was  [at  length]  produced  by  the  power 


* Researches,  Vol.  V.  p.  361. 

+ The  pronoun  (tad),  tlius  emphatically  used,  is  understood  to  intend  the  supreme  being 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta.  When  manifested  by  creation,  he  is  the  entity 
(sat):  while  forms,  being  mere  illusion,  are  nonentity  (asat).  The  whole  of  this  hymn  is 
expounded  according  to  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Indian  theology,  or  Veddnta.  Darkness 
and  desire  (Tamas  and  C6ma)  bear  a distant  resemblance  to  the  Chaos  and  Eros  of  Hesiod. 
Theog.  V.  116. 
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of  contemplation.  First  desire  was  formed  in  his  mind  : and  that  became 
file  original  productive  seed ; which  the  wise,  recognising  it  by  the  intel- 
lect in  their  hearts,  distinguish,  in  nonentity,  as  the  bond  of  entity.’ 

‘Did  the  luminous  ray  of  these  [creative  acts]  expand  in  the  middle? 
or  above?  or  below?  That  productive  seed,  at  once,  became  providence 
[or  sentient  souls],  and  matter  [or  the  elements] : she,  who  is  sustained 
within  himself*,  was  inferior;  and  he,  who  heeds,  was  superior.’ 

‘ Who  knows  exactly,  and  who  shall  in  this  world  declare,  whence 
and  why  this  creation  took  place  ? The  gods  are  subsequent  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  world:  then  who  can  know  whence  it  proceeded?  or 
whence  this  varied  world  arose?  or  whether  it  uphold  [itself],  or  not? 
He,  who,  in  the  highest  heaven,  is  the  ruler  of  this  universe,  does  in- 
deed know ; but  not  another  can  possess  that  knowledge.’ 

II.  ‘ That  victim,  w^ho  was  wove  with  threads  on  every  side,  and 
stretched  by  the  labors  of  a hundred  and  one  gods,  the  fathers,  who  wove 
and  framed  and  placed  the  warp  and  woof,  do  worship.  The  [first]  male 
spreads  and  encompasses  this  [web];  and  displays  it  in  this  world  and 
in  heaven ; these  rays  [of  the  creator]  assembled  at  the  altar,  and  pre- 
pared the  holy  strains,  and  the  threads  of  the  warp.’ 

‘ What  was  the  size  of  that  divine  victim,  whom  all  the  gods  sacrificed  ? 


* So  Swad’hd  is  expounded : and  the  commentator  makes  it  equivalent  to  Mdi/d,  or  the 
world  of  ideas. 
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What  was  his  form  ? what  the  motive  ? the  fence  ? the  metre  ? the  obla- 
tion ? and  the  prayer  ? First  was  produced  the  Gdyatri  joined  with  fire ; 
next  the  sun  (Savitri)  attended  by  Ushnih  ; then  the  splendid  moon  with 
Anusht'abhy  and  with  prayers ; while  Vrihati  accompanied  the  elocution 
ofVRiHASPATi  (or  the  planet  Jupiter).  Virdti  was  supported  by  the 
sun  and  by  water  (Mitra  and  Varun'a);  but  the  [middle]  portion  of  the 
day  and  Trishtubh  were  here  the  attendants  of  Indra  ; Jagati  followed 
all  the  gods : and  by  that  [universal]  sacrifice,  sages  and  men  were  formed.’ 

‘ AYhen  that  ancient  sacrifice  was  completed,  sages,  and  men,  and 
our  progenitors,  were  by  him  formed.  Viewing  with  an  observant  mind 
this  oblation,  which  primeval  saints  offered,  I venerate  them.  The  sev’en 
inspired  sages,  Avith  prayers  and  with  thanksgivings,  follow  the  path  of 
these  primeval  saints,  and  wisely  practise  [the  performance  of  sacrifices], 
as  charioteers  use  reins  [to  guide  their  steeds].’ 

Some  parts  of  these  hymns  bear  an  evident  resemblance  to  one  which 
has  been  before  cited  from  the  white  Yajush*,  and  to  which  I shall 
again  advert  in  speaking  of  that  Vdda.  The  commentator  on  the  Rigveda 
quotes  it  to  supply  some  omissions  in  this  text.  It  appears  also,  on  the 
faith  of  his  citations,  that  passages,  analogous  to  these,  occur  in  the  7b?V- 
tb'iyaca,  or  black  Yajush,  and  also  in  the  Brdhmana  of  the  Veda. 

The  hundred  and  one  gods,  who  are  the  agents  in  the  framing  of  the 
universe  typified  by  a sacrifice,  are,  according  to  this  commentator,  the 


• y4siaiic  Researches,  Vol.  VII,  p.  251. 
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years  of  Brahma’s  life,  or  bis  afUations  personified  in  the  form  of  Angiras, 
SiC.  The  seven  sages,  who  instituted  sacrifices  in  imitation  of  the  prime- 
val type,  are  IMaui'ciii,  and  others,  Guyatri,  Usfinifi,  Sic.  are  names 
of  metres,  or  of  the  various  lengths  of  stanzas  and  measured  verses,  in 
the  Vklas. 

The  preceding  quotations  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  style  of  this 
part  of  the  Veda;  which  comprehends  the  prayers  and  invocations. 

Another  part  belonging,  as  it  appears,  to  the  same  Veda,  is  entitled 
Aitar^^a  Brdhman'a.  It  is  divided  into  eight  books  (pavjicd),  each  con- 
taining five  chapters  or  lectures  (ad'hyciya),  and  subdivided  into  an  une- 
qual number  of  sections  f amounting  in  the  whole  to  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-fi\T.  Being  partly  in  prose,  the  number  of  distinct  pas- 
sages contained  in  those  multiplied  sections  need  not  be  indicated. 

For  want  either  of  a complete  commentary  *,  or  of  an  explanatory  in- 
dex f,  I cannot  undertake,  from  a cursory  perusal,  to  describe  the  whole 
contents  of  this  part  of  the  Veda,  I observe,  however,  many  curious 
passages  in  it,  especially  towards  the  close.  The  seventh  book  had  treated 
of  sacrifices  performed  by  kings : the  'subject  is  continued  in  the  first 
four  chapters  of  the  eighth  book ; and  three  of  these  relate  to  a ceremony 
for  the  consecration  of  kings,  by  pouring  on  their  heads,  while  seated 


* I possess  three  entire  copies  of  the  text,  but  a part  only  of  the  commentary  by  Sa'yan'a'- 
CHA'RYA. 

t The  index  before-mentioned  does  not  extend  to  tliis  part  of  the  Veda. 
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on  a throne  prepared  for  the  purpose,  water  mixed  with  honey,  clarified 
butter,  and  spirituous  liquor,  as  well  as  two  sorts  of  grass  and  the  sprouts 
of  corn.  This  ceremony,  called  Abhishtca,  is  celebrated  on  the  accession 
of  a king;  and  subsequently,  on  divers  occasions,  as  part  of  the  rites  be- 
longing to  certain  solemn  sacrifices  performed  for  the  attainment  of  parti- 
cular objects. 

The  mode  of  its  celebration  is  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter  of 
the  eighth  book  ; or  thirty-seventh  chapter,  reckoned  (as  is  done  by  the 
commentator)  from  the  beginning  of  the  Aitareya.  It  contains  an  in- 
stance, which  is  not  singular  in  the  though  it  be  rather  uncommon 

in  their  didactic  portion,  of  a disquisition  on  a difference  of  ^opinion 
among  inspired  authors.  ‘ Some,’  it  says,  ‘ direct  the  consecration  to  be 
completed  with  the  appropriate  prayer,  but  without  the  sacred  words 
(Vyahfitis ),  which  they  here  deem  superfluous  : others,  and  particularly 
Satyaca'ma,  son  of  Ja'ba'la,  enjoin  the  complete  recitation  of  those 
words,  for  reasons  explained  at  full  length;  and  Udda'laca,  son  of 
Arun'a,  has  therefore  so  ordained  the  performance  of  the  ceremony.’ 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  concluded  by  the  following  remarkable 
passage.  ‘ Well  knowing  all  the  [efficacy  of  consecration],  Jan abiejaya, 
son  of  Paricshit,  declared;  “Priests,  conversant  with  this  ceremony, 
assist  me,  who  am  likewise  apprized  [of  its  benefits],  to  celebrate  the 
solemn  rite.  Therefore,  do  I conquer  [in  single  combat]  ; therefore,  do  I 
defeat  arrayed  forces  with  an  arrayed  army ; neither  the  airows  of  the 
gods,  nor  those  of  men,  reach  me:  I shall  live  the  full  period  of  life;  I 
shall  remain  master  of  the  whole  earth.”  Truly  neither  the  arrows  of 
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the  gods,  nor  those  *of  men,  do  reach  him,  whom  well  instructed  priests 
assist  in  celebrating  the  solemn  rite:  he  lives  the  full  period  of  life; 
he  remains  master  of  the  whole  earth.’ 

The  thirty-eighth  chapter  (or  third  of  the  eighth  book)  describes  a sup- 
posed consecration  of  Indra,  when  elected  by  the  gods  to  be  their  king. 
It  consists  of  similar,  but  more  solemn,  rites;  including,  among  other 
» peculiarities,  a fanciful  construction  of  his  throne  with  texts  of  the  Veda  ; 
besides  a repetition  of  the  ceremony  of  consecration  in  various  regions, 
to  ensure  universal  dominion.  This  last  part  of  the  description  merits 
to  be  quoted,  on  account  of  the  geographical  hints  which  it  contains. 

‘ After  [his  inauguration  hy  Praja'pati],  the  divine  Vasus  consecrated 
him  in  the  eastern  region,  with  the  same  prayers  in  'verse  and  in  prose, 
and  with  the  same  holy  words,  [as  before-mentioned,]  in  thirty-one  days, 
to  ensure  his  just  domination.  Therefore,  [even  now,]  the  several  kings 
of  the  Prdchyas,  in  the  East,  are  consecrated,  after  the  practice  of  the 
gods,  to  equitable  rule  (Sdmrdjya) ; and  [people]  call  those  consecrated 
princes,  Samrdj 

‘ Next  the  divine  Rudras  consecrated  him  in  the  southern  region,  with 
the  same  prayers  in  verse  and  in  prose,  and  with  the  same  holy  words,  in 
thirty-one  days,  to  ensure  increase  of  happiness.  Therefore,  the  several 


* In  tlie  nominative  case,  SamrAf,  SamrAd,  or  SamrAl ; substituting  in  this  place  a li(|uid 
letter,  w hich  is  peculiar  to  tlie  Vida,  and  to  the  southern  dialects  of  India ; and  w hich  ap- 
proaches, in  sound,  to  the  comiuon  /.  . 
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kings  of  the  Satxvats,  in  the  south,  are  consecrated,  after  the  practice  of 
the  gods,  to  the  increase  of  enjoyment  (Bh6jya  );  and  [people]  name  those 
consecrated  princes,  Bhdja. 

‘ Then  the  divine  ^Adityas  consecrated  him  in  the  western  region,  with, 
&c.,  to  ensure  sole  dominion.  Therefore,  the  several  kings  of  the  Nichyas 
and  Apdchyas,  in  the  West,  are  consecrated,  &c.  to  sole  dominion ; and 
[people]  denominate  them  Swaraj*. 

‘ Afterwards  all  the  gods  (Viswe  diva ) consecrated  him  in  the  northern 
region,  with,  &c.,  to  ensure  separate  domination. . Therefore,  the  several 
[deities,  who  govern  the]  countries  of  Uttara  curu  and  Uttara  madra,  be- 
yond Himavat,  in  the  North,  are  consecrated,  &c.  to  distinct  rule  (Vai- 
rcijya ),  and  [people]  term  them  Vir^  f.’ 

‘ Next  the  divine  Sdd'hyas  and  A'ptyas  consecrated  him,  in  'this  middle, 
central,  and  present  region,  with,  &c.,  for  local  dominion.  Therefore, 
the  several  kings  of  Curu  and  Panchdla,  as  well  as  Vasa  and  Usinara^ 
in  the  middle,  central,  and  'present  region,  are  consecrated,  &c.  to  sove- 
reignty (Rdjya);  and  [people]  entitle  them  Rdjd.. 

‘ Lastly,  the  Mamts,  and  the  gods  named  Angiras,  consecrated  him, 
in  the  upper  region,  with,  &c.,  to  promote  his  attainment  of  the  supreme 
abode,  and  to  ensure  his  mighty  domination,  superior  rule,  independent 


* In  the  nominative  case,  Sioardt',  Swardd,  or  Swardl. 
•f-  In  the  nominative,  Virdt',  Virdd,  or  Virdl. 
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power,  and  long  reign  ; and,  therefore,  he  became  a supreme  deity  (Para- 
mhsht'hi ) and  ruler  over  creatures. 

‘ Thus  consecrated  by  that  great  inauguration,  Indra  subdued  all  con- 
querable [earths],  and  won  all  worlds  : he  obtained,  over  all  the  gods,  su- 
premacy, transcendent  rank  and  pre-eminence.  Conquering,  in  this  world 
[below],  equitable  domination,  happiness,  sole  dominion,  separate  autho- 
rity, attainment  of  the  supreme  abode,  sovereignty,  mighty  power,  and 
superior  rule ; becoming  a self-existent  being  and  independent  ruler,  ex- 
empt from  [early]  dissolution  ; and  reaching  all  [his]  wishes  in  that  celestial 
world;  he  became  immortal:  he  became  immortal 

The  thirty-ninth  chapter  is  relative  to  a peculiarly  solemn  rite,  per- 
formed in  imitation  of  the  fabulous  inauguration  of  Indra.  It  is  ima- 
gined that  this  celebration  becomes  a cause  of  obtaining  great  powder  and 
universal  monarchy ; and  the  three  last  sections  of  the  chapter  recite  in- 
stances of  its  successful  practice.  Though  replete  wdth  enormous  and 
absurd  exaggerations,  they  are  here  translated  at  full  length,  as  not  un- 
important, since  many  kings  are  mentioned,, whose  names  are  familiar  in 
the  heroic  history  of  India. 

VII.  ‘ By  this  great  inauguration  similar  to  Indra’s,  Tura,  son 
of  Cavasha,  consecrated  Janamejaya;  son  of  Paricshit  ; and,  there- 
fore, did  Janame'jaya,  son  of  Paricshit,  subdue  the  earth  completely, 

* In  the  didactic  portion  of  the  Vida,  the  last  term,  in  every  chapter,  is  repeated  to  indicate 
its  conclusion.  This  repetition  was  not  preserved  in  a former  quotation,  from  the  necessity 
of  varying  considerably  the  order  of  the  words. 
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all  around,  and  traverse  it  every  way,  and  perform  a sacrifice  with  a 
' horse  as  an  offering. 

‘ Concerning  that  solejnn"  sacrifice,  this  verse  is  universally  chanted. 
“ In  Asmidivat,  Janame  jaya  bound  [as  an  offering]  to  the  gods,  a horse 
fed  with  grain,  marked  with  a white  star  on  his  forehead,  and  bearing 
a green  wreath  round  his  neck.” 

‘ By  this,  &c.  Chyavana,  son  of  Bhrigu,  consecrated  Sa'iiya'ta  sprung 
from  the  race  of  Menu  : and,  therefore,  did  he  subdue,  &c.  He  became 
likewise  a householder  in  the  service  of  the  gods. 

‘ By  this,  &c.  So'mas'ushman,  grandson  of  Va'jaratna,  consecrated 
'Sata'ni'ca,  son  of  Satua  jit  : and,  therefore,  did  he  subdue,  &c. 

‘ By  this,  &c.  Parvata  and  Nareda  consecrated  A'mba'sht’hya  : 
and,  therefore,  &c. 

‘ By  this’  &c.  Parvata  and  Na'reda  consecrated  Yud’iia'ns'raushti, 
o-randson  of  Ugrase'na  ; and,  therefore,  &c. 

‘ By  this,  &c.  Cas  yapa  consecrated  Vis'wacarman,  son  of  Biiuvana  ; 
and,  therefore,' did  he  subdue,  &c. 

‘ The  earth,  as  sages  relate,  thus  addressed  him  : “ No  mortal  has  a 
right  to  give  me  away;  yet  thou,  O Vis'wacarman,  son  of  Bhuvana, 
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dost  wish  to  do  so.  I will  sink  in  the  midst  of  the  waters ; and  vain 
has  been  thy  promise  to  Ca'syapa*.” 

By  this,  See.  Vasisht’ha  consecrated  Sudas,  son  of  Pijavana  ; and, 
therefore,  &c. 

By  this,  &c.  Samvarta,  son  of  Angiras,  consecrated  Marutta,  son 
ofAvicsHix;  and,  therefore,  See. 

On  that  subject  this  verse  is  every  where  chanted,  “ The  divine  Maruts 
dwelt  in  the  bouse  of ‘Marutta,  as  his  guards;  and  all  the  gods  were 
companions  'of  the  son  of  Avicshit,  whose  every  wish  was  fulfilled  f.” 

s 

^ VIII.  ‘ By  this  great  inauguration  similar  to  Indra’s,  Udamaya, 
son  of  Atri,  consecrated  Anga;  and,  therefore,  did  Anga  subdue 
the  earth  completely  all  around,  and  traverse  it  every  way,  and  perform 
a sacrifice  with  a horse  as  an  otfering. 

‘ He,  perfect  in  his  person,  thus  addressed  [the  priest,  who  was  busy  on 
some  sacrifice],  “ Invite  me  to  this  solemn  rite,  and  I will  give  thee  [to  com- 
plete it],  holy  man  ! ten  thousand  elephants  and  ten  thousand  female  slaves.” 

‘ On  th^t  subject  these  verses  are  every  where  chanted,  “ Of  the 
cows,  for  which  the  sons  of  Priyame'd’ha  assisted  Udamaya  in  the 
solemn  rite,  this  son  of  Atri  gave  them,  [every  day]  at  noon,  two  thou- 
sand each,  out  of  a thousand  millions. 

, * So  great  was  the  efficacy  of  consecration,  observes  the  commentator  in  this  place,  that  the 

submersion  of  the  earth  was  thereby  prevented,  notwithstanding  this  declaration. 

t All  this,  observes  the  commentator,  was  owing  to  his  solemninauguration. 
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The  son  of  Viro’chana  [Anga]  unbound  and  gave,  while  his  priest 
performed  the  solemn  sacrifice,  eighty  thousand  white  horses  fit  for  use. 

‘ The  son  of  Atri  bestowed  in  gifts  ten  thousand  women  adorned  with  neck- 
laces, all  daughters  of  opulent  persons,  and  brought  from  various  countries. 

‘ While  distributing  ten  thousand  elephants  in  Avachatruca,  the  holy  son 
of  Atri  grew  tired  and  dispatched  messengers  to  finish  the  distribution. 

“ A hundred  [I  give]  to  you  “A hundred  to  you;*’  still  the  holy  man 
grew  tired  ; and  was  at  last  forced  to  draw  breath,  while  bestowing  them 
by  thousands*.’ 

§ IX.  ‘ By  this  great  inauguration,  similar  toiNDiiA’s,  Di'rg’hatamas, 
son  of  Mamata',  consecrated  Bharata,  the  son  of  Duhshanta  f ; and, 
therefore,  did  Bharata,  son  of  Duhshanta,  subdue  the  earth  completely 
all  around,  and  traverse  it  every  way,  and  perform  repeated  sacrifices  with 
horses  as  offerings. 

‘ On  that  subject  too,  these  verses  are  every  where  chanted.  Bharata 
distributed  in  Mashriara\^  a hundred  and  seven  thousand  millions  of  black 
elephants  with  white  tusks,  and  decked  with  gold. 


* It  was  through  the  solenm  inauguration  of  AnSA,  that  his  priest  was  able  to  give  such 
great  alms.  This  remark  is  by  tlie  Commentator. 

t So  the  name  should  be  written,  as  appears  from  this  passage  of  the  Vtda ; and  not,  as  in 
copies  of  some  of  the  Pur&n'as,  Dushmanta,  or  Dushyanta. 

t The  several  manuscripts  differ  on  this  name  of  a country ; and,  having  no  other  informa- 
tion respecting  it,  I am  not  confident  that  I have  selected  the  best  reading.  This  observation  is 
applicable  also  to  some  other  uncommon  names. 
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“A  sacred  fire  was  lighted  for  Bharata,  son  of  Duhshanta,  iii /Sa- 
chi'guna,  at  which  a thousand  Brdhmanas  shared  a thousand  millions  of 
cows  apiece. 

Bharata,  son  of  Duhshanta,  bound  seventy-eight  horses  [for  solemn 
rites]  near  the  Yamuna;  and  fifty-five,  in  Vritraglma,  on  the  Ganga. 

“ Having  thus  bound  a hundred  and  thirty-three  horses  fit  for  sacred  rites, 
the  son  of  Duhshanta  became  pre-eminently  wise,  and  surpassed  the 
prudence  of  [every  rival]  king. 

“ Tliis  great  achievement  of  Bharata,  neither  former  nor  later  persons 
[have  equalled] ; the  five  classes  of  men  have  not  attained  his  feats,  any 
more  than  a mortal  [can  reach]  heaven  with  his  hands 

‘ The  holy  saint,  Vrihaduct’ha,  taught  this  great  inauguration  to 
Duemuc’ha,  king  of  Pdnchdla;  and,  therefore,  Durmuc’ha,  the  Pdn- 
chdla,  being  a king,  subdued  by  means  of  that  knowledge  the  whole 
earth  around,  and  traversed  it  every  way  f. 

‘ The  son  of  Satyahavya,  sprung  from  the  race  of  Vasisht’ha, 
communicated  this  great  inauguration  to  Atyara'ti,  son  of  Janantapa; 
and,  therefore,  Atyara'ti,  son  of  Janantapa,  being  no  king,  [never- 


* All  this,  says  the  commentator,  shows  the  efficacy  of  inauguration. 

+ It  is  here  remarked,  in  the  commentary,  that  a Brdhman'a,  being  incompetent  to  receive 
consecration,  is  however  capable  of  knowing  its  form:  the  efficacy  of  which  knowledge  is  shown; 
in  this  place. 
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theless]  subdued  by  means  of  that  knowledge  the  whole  earth  around, 
and  traversed  it  every  way. 

‘ Sa'tyahavya,  of  the  race  of  Vasisht’ha,  addressed  him,  saying, 
“ Thou  hast  conquered  the  whole  earth  around ; [now]  aggrandize  me.” 
Atyara'ti,  son  of  Janantapa,  replied;  “ When  I conquer  Uftaracm'u, 
then  thou  shalt  be  king  of  the  earth,  holy  man!  and  I will  be  merely 
thy  general.”  Sa'tyahavya  rejoined;  “That  is  the  land  of  the  gods; 
no  mortal  can  subdue  it : thou  hast  been  ungratoful  towards  me;  and, 
therefore,  I resume  from  thee  this  [power].”  Hence  the  king  S'ush- 
min'a,  son  of  S'lvi,  destroyer  of  foes,  slew  Atyara'ti,  who  was  [thus] 
divested  of  vigour  and  deprived  of  strength. - 

‘ Therefore  let  not  a soldier  be  ungrateful  towards  the  priest,  who  is 
acquainted  [with  the  form],  and  practises  [the  celebration,  of  this  cere- 
mony] ; lest  he  lose  his  kingdom,  and  forfeit  his  life : lest  he  forfeit 
his  life.’ 

To  elucidate  this  last  story,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  ceremony  of  inauguration,  the  priest  swears  the 
soldier  by  a most  solemn  oath,  not  to  injure  him.  A similar  oath,  as  is 
observed  in  this  place  by  the  commentator,  had  been  administered  pre- 
viously to  the  communication  of  that  knowledge,  to  which  Atyara'ti 
owed  his  success.  The  priest  considered  his  answer  as  illusory  and  in- 
sulting, because  Uttar  a Guru,  being  north  of  Mem,  is  the  land  of  the 
gods,  and  cannot  be  conquered  by  men : as  this  ungrateful  answer  was 
a breach  of  his  oath,  the  priest  withdrew  his  power  from  him ; and,  in 
consequence,  he  was  slain  by  the  foe. 
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The  fortictli  ami  hist  cbajjter  of  the  Aitarcya  BrdhmatAi,  relates  to 
the  benefii  of  entertaining- a or  appointed  priest;  the  selection 

of  a jnoner  person  for  tliat  station ; and  the  mode  of  liis  appointment 
by  the  king;  togcthei  with  the  functions  to  be  discharg-ed  by  liim.  The 
last  section  describes  rices  to  he  performed,  under  the  directions  of  sncli  a 
priest,  for  the  destruction  of  the  king’s  enemies.  As  it  appears  curious, 
the  whole  description  is  here  translated ; abridging,  however,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  frequent  repetitions  witli  which  it  abounds. 

‘Next  then  [is  described]  destruction  around  air  (Brahme)*.  Foes, 
enemies,  and  rivals,  perish  around  him,  who  is  conversant  with  these 
rites.  Tliat,  which  [moves]  in  the  atmosphere,  is  air  ( Brahme ),  around 
which  perisli  five  deities,  lightning,  rain,  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  fire. 

‘Lightning  having  flashed,  disappears  behind  rain'j':  it  vanishes,  and 
none  know  [whither  it  is  gone].  When  a man  dies,  he  vanishes ; and 
none  know  [whither  his  soul  is  gone].  Therefore,  whenever  lightning 
perishes,  pronounce  this  [prayer];  “ May  my  enemy  perish:  may  he  dis- 
appear,  and  none  know  [where  he  is].”  Soon,  indeed,  none  will  know 
[whither  he  is  gone]. 

‘ Rain  having  fallen,  [evaporates  and]  disappears  within  the  moon,  &c. 
When  rain  ceases,  pronounce  this  [prayer],  &c. 

‘ The  moon,  at  the  conjunction,  disappears  within  the  sun,  &c.  When  • 
the  moon  is  dark,  pronounce,  &c. 


♦ So  this  observance  is  denominated,  viz.  Brahnian'ah  parimarah, 
t Behind  a cloud. 
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‘ The  sun,  when  setting,  disappears  in  fire,  See* * * §.  When  the  sun 
sets,  pronounce,  &c. 

‘ Fire,  ascending,  disappears  in  air,  See.  When  fire  is  extinguished, 
pronounce,  See. 

‘ These  same  deities  are  again  produced  from  this  very  origin.  Fire 
is  born  of  air ; for,  urged  with  force  by  the  breath,  it  increases.  View- 
ing  it,  pronounce  [this  prayer],  “ May  fire  be  revived;  but  not  my  foe 
be  reproduced : may  he  depart  averted.”  Therefore,  does  the  enemy  go 
far  away. 

‘ The  sun  is  born  of  firef.  Viewing  it,  say,  “ May  the  sun  rise; 
but  not  my  foe  be  reproduced,  &cl” 

‘ The  moon  is  born  of  the  sun  J.  Viewing  it,  say,  “ May  the  moon 
be  renewed,  &c.” 

‘ Rain  is  produced  from  the  moon  §.  Viewing  it,  say,  “ May  rain  be 
produced,  &c.” 


* The  Taittiriya  Yajurveda  contains  a passage,  which  may  serve  to  explain  this  notion ; 
‘ The  sun,  at  eve,  penetrates  tire ; and,  therefore,  fire  is  seen  afar  at  night : for  both  are 
luminous.’ 

t At  night,  as  the  commentator  now  observes,  the  sun  disappears  in  lire : but  re-appears 
thence  next  day.  Accordingly,  fire  is  destitute  of  splendour  by  day,  and  the  sun  shines 
brighter. 

J The  moon,  as  is  remarked  in  the  commentary,  disappears  within  the  sun  at  the  con- 
junction ; but  is  reproduced  from  the  sun,  on  the  first  day  of  the  bright  fortnight. 

§ Here  the  commentator  remarks.  Rain  enters  tlie  lunar  orb,  which  consists  of  water ; and, 
at  a subsequent  time,  it  is  reproduced  from  tlie  moon. 
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‘ Lightning*  comes  of  rain.  Viewing  it,  say,  “ May  lightningappear,  &c/’ 

‘ Such  is  destruction  around  air.  IMaitre'ya,  son  of  Cusha'ru,  com- 
municated these  rites  to  Sutwan,  son  ofCiRis'A,  descended  from  Bha'rga. 
Five  kings  perished  around  him ; and  Sutwan  attained  greatness. 

‘ The  observance  [enjoined] . to  him  [who  undertakes  these  rites,  is,  as 
follows]:  let  him  not  sit  down  earlier  than  the  foe;  but  stand,  while 
he  thinks  him  standing.  Let  him  not  lie  down  earlier  than  the  foe ; but 
sit,  while  he  thinks  him  sitting.  Let  him  not  sleep  earlier  than  the  foe ; 
but  wake,  while  he  thinks  him  waking.  Though  his  enemy  had  a head 
of  stone,  soon  does  he  slay  him  : he  does  slay  him.’ 

Before  I quit  this  portion  of  the  Veda,  I think  it  right  to  add,  that 
the  close  of  the  seventh  book  contains  the  mention  of  several  monarchs, 
to  whom  the  observance,  there  described,  was  taught  by  divers  sages. 
For  a reason  before-mentioned,  I shall  subjoin  the  names.  They  are 
Vis'wantara,  son  of  Sushadman  ; Sahade'va,  son  of  Sarja,  and  his 
son  SoMACA ; Babhru,  son  of  De'vaVrid’ha,  Bhi'ma  of  Vidarbha, 
Nagnajit  of  Gand’ha'ra,  Sanas'ruta  of  Arindama,  Rituvid  of 
Janaca;  besides  Janamejaya  and  Suda's,  who  have  been  also  no- 
ticed in  another  place. 

The  Aitareya  A'ran'yaca  is  another  portion  of  the  Rigvida.  It  com- 
prises eighteen  chapters  or  lectures  unequally  distributed  in  five  books 
(A'ran'yaca).  The  second,  which  is  the  longest,  for  it  contains  seven 
lectures,  constitutes  with  the  third  an  Upanishad  of  this  Veda,  entitled  the 
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Bahvrich  Brahmana  Upanishad ; or,  more  commonly,  the  Aitm'eya,  as 
having  been  recited  by  a sage  named  Aitare'ya  The  four  last  lectures 
of  that  second  A'ranyaca^  are  particularly  consonant  to  the  theological 
doctrines  of  the  Vedanta;  and  are  accordingly  selected  by  theologians 
of  the  VMdnti  school,  as  the  proper  Altareya  Upanishad  The  following 
is  literally  translated  from  this  portion  of  the  second  A'ranyaca. 


* It  is  so  affirmed  by  Anandati'rt’ha  in  bis  notes:  and  he,  and  the  commentator, 
whom  he  annotates,  state  the  original  speaker  of  this  Upanishad  to  be  Mahida'sa,  an  incar- 
nation of  Na'ra'yan'a,  proceeding  from  Vis'a'la,  son  of  Abja.  He  adds,  that,  on  the 
sudden  appearance  of  this  deity  at  a solemn  celebration,  the  whole  assembly  of  gods  and  priests 
fainted  but,  at  the  intercession  of  Brahma',  they  were  revived  ; and,  after  making  their 
obeisance,  they  were  instructed  in  holy  science:  this  Avat&ra  was  called  Mahida'sa,  because 
those  venerable  personages  (Mahin)  declared  themselves  hk  slaves  (dasaj. 

In  the  concluding  title  of  one  transcript  of  tliis  A'ran'ya,  I find  it  ascribed  to  A's'avala'yana  : 
probably,  by  an  error  of  the  transcriber.  On  the  other  hand,  Saunaca  appears  to  be  author 
of  some  texts  of  the  Aran'ya  ; for  a passage,  from  the  second  lecture  of  the  fifth  (Ar.  5,  lect. 
2,  § 11),  is  cited  as  Saunaca’s,  by  the  commentator  on  the  prayers  of  the  Rigveda  (lect.  1, 
§ 15). 

t I have  two  copies  of  Sancara’s  commentary,  and  one  of  annotations  on  his  gloss  by 
Na'ra'yan'e'ndra;  likewise  a copy  of  Sa'yan'a’s  commentary  on  the  same  theological 
tract,  and  also  on  the  tlrird  A'ranyaca ; besides  annotations  by  Anandati'rt’ha  on  a dif- 
ferent gloss,  for  the  entire  Upanishad.  The  concluding  prayer,  or  seventh  lecture  of  the  se- 
cond Aran'yaca,  was  cmiitted  by  Sancara,  as  sufficiently  perspicuous:  but  is  expounded  by 
Sa  yan  A,  whose  exposition  is  the  same,  which  is  added  by  Sancara’s  commentator:  and 
w hich  transcribers  sometimes  subjoin  to  S ANGARA’S  gloss. 

As  an  instance  of  singular  and  needless  frauds,  I must  mention,  that  the  work  of  Ananda- 
ti'rt’ha was  sold  lo  me,  under  a different  title,  as  a commentary  on  the  Taitliriya  sanhitd 
of  the  Yajurveda.  The  running  titles,  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  had  been  altered  accordingly. 
On  examination,  I found  it  lo  be  a different,  but  valuable  work ; as  above  described. 
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The  Aitare'ya  A'ranVa.  B.  2. 

§ IV”.  ‘Originally  this  [universe]  was  indeed  soul  only;  nothing 
else  whatsoever  existed,  active  [or  inactive].  He  thought,  “I  will  create 
worlds thus  he  created  these  [various]  worlds ; water,  light,  mortal 
[beings]  and  the  waters.  That  “ water”  is  the  [region]  above  the  hea- 
ven, which  heaven  upholds ; the  atmosphere  comprises  light ; the  earth 
is  mortal ; and  the  regions  below  are  “ the  waters 

‘ He  thought,  “ these  are  indeed  worlds ; I will  create  guardians  of 
worlds.”  Thus  he  drew  from  the  waters,  and  framed,  an  embodied 
being  f.  He  viewed  him ; and  of  that  being,  so  contemplated,  the  mouth 
opened  as  an  egg : from  the  mouth,  speech  issued ; from  speech,  fire 
proceeded.  The  nostrils  spread ; from  the  nostrils,  breath  passed ; from 
breath,  air  was  propagated.  The  eyes  ,opened  : from  the  eyes,  *a  glance 
sprung;  from  that  glance,  the  sun  was  produced.  The  ears  dilated: 
from  the  ears  came  hearkening;  and  from  that,  the  regions  of  space. 
The  skin  expanded  : from  the  skin,  hair  rose ; from  that,  grew  herbs  and 
trees.  Tlie  breast  opened ; from  the  breast,  mind  issued : and,  from 


* Ambhas  water ; and  A'pas  the  waters.  The  commentators  assign  reasons  for  these  syno- 
nymous terms  being  employed,  severally,  to  denote  the  regions  above  the  sky,  and  those  below 
the  earth. 

t Purusha : a human  form. ' 
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mind,  tlic  moon.  The  navel  burst : from  the  navel,  came  deo'lutition  * ' 
from  that,  death.  The  generative  organ  burst : thence  flowed  productive 
seed;  whence  waters  drew  their  origin. 

‘ These  deities,  being  thus  framed,  fell  into  this  vast  ocean;  and  to  nor 
tliey  came  with  thirst  and  hunger:  and  him  they  thus  addressed;  “ Grant 
us  a [smaller]  size,  wherein  abiding  we  may  eat  food.”  He  offered  to 
them  [the  form  of]  a cow  : they  said,  “ that  is  not  sufficient  for  us.”  He 
exhibited  to  them  [the  form  of]  a horse : they  said,  “ neither  is  that 
sufficient  for  us.”  He  showed  them  the  human  form : they  exclaimed : 
“ well  done ! ah  ! wonderful !”  Therefore  man  alone  is  [pronounced  to  be] 
“ well  formed.” 

“ He  bade  them  occupy  their  respective  places.  Fire  becoming  speech,, 
entered  the  mouth.  Air,  becoming  breath,  proceeded  to  the  nostrils. 
The  sun,  becoming  sight,  penetrated  the  eyes.  Space  became  hearing 
and  occupied  the  ears.  Herbs  and  trees  became  hair  and  filled  the  skin. 
The  moon,  becoming  mind,  entered  the  breast.  Death,  becoming  de- 
glutition, penetrated  the  navel ; and  water  became  productive  seed  and 
occupied  the  generative  organ. 

‘ Hunger  and  thirst  addressed  him,  saying  “ Assign  us  [our  places].” 
He  replied:  “You I distribute  among  these  deities;  and  I make  you  par- 


* Ap&na.  From  the  analogy  between  the  acts  of  inhaling  and  of  swallowing,  the  latter  is  con- 
sidered as  a sort  of  breath  or  inspiration:  hence  the  air,  draw'll  in  by  deglutition,  is  reckoned 
one  of  live  breaths,  or  airs  inhaled  into  the  body. 
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ticipant  with  them.”  Therefore  is  it,  that  to  whatever  deity  an  oblation 
is  offered,  hunger  and  thirst  participate  with  him. 

‘ He  reflected,  “ Tliese  are  worlds,  and  regents  of  worlds : for  them 
I will  frame  food.”  He  viewed  the  waters  : from  waters,  so  contemplated, 
form  issued;  and  food  is  form,  which  was  so  produced. 

* Being  thus  framed,  it  turned  away,  and  sought  to  flee.  The  [primevalj 
man  endeavoured  to  seize  it  by  speech ; but  could  not  attain  it  by  his 
voice:  had  he  by  voice  taken  it,  [hunger]  would  be  satisfied  by  naming 
food.  He  attempted  to  catch  it  by  his  breath;  but  could  not  inhale 
it  by  breathing : had  he  by  inhaling  taken  it,  [hunger]  would  be  satisfied 
by  smelling  food.  He  sought  to  snatch  it  by  a glance ; but  could  not  sur- 
prise it  by  a look  : had  he  seized  it  by  the  sight,  [hunger]  would  be  satis- 
fied by  seeing  food.  He  attempted  to  catch  it  by  hearing:  but  could 
not  hold  it  by  listening : had  he  caught  it  by  hearkening,  [Imnger]  would 
be  satisfied  by  hearing  food.  He  endeavoured  to  seize  it  by  his  skin  ; but 
could  not  restrain  it  by  his  touch  : had  he  seized  it  by  contact,  [hunger] 
would  be  satisfied  by  touching  food.  He  wished  to  reach  it  by  the  mind ; 
but  could  not  attain  it  by  thinking:  had  he  caught  it  by  thought,  [hun- 
ger] would  be  satisfied  by  meditating  on  food.  He  wanted  to  seize 
it  by  the  generative  organ,  but  could  not  so  hold  it:  had  he  thus  seized 
it,  [hunger]  would  be  satisfied  by  emission.  Lastly,  he  endeavoured  to  - 
catch  it  by  deglutition ; and  thus  he  did  swallow  it : that  air,  which  is 
so  drawn  in,  seizes  food ; and  that  very  air  is  the  bond  of  life. 

■*  He  [the  universal  soiil~\  reflected  “ How  can  this  [body]  exist  without 
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me?”  He  considered  by  which  extremity  he  should  penetrate.  He 
thought,  “ If  [without  me]  speech  discourse,  breath  inhale,  and  sight 
view;  if  hearing  hear,  skin  feel,  and  mind  meditate;  if  deglutition 
swallow,  and  the  organ  of  generation  perform  its  functions ; then  who 
r 


‘ Parting  the  suture  \simati\  he  penetrated  by  this  route.  That  open- 
ing is  called  the  suture  and  is  the  road  to  beatitude  (ndji- 

dana ) *. 

‘ Of  that  soul,  the  places  of  recreation  are  three ; and  the  modes  of  sleep,, 
as  many : this  (pointing  to  the  right  eye)  is  a place  of  recreation;  this 
(pointing  to  the  throat )\s  [also]  a situation  of  enjoyment;  (point trig 

to  the  heart ) is  [likewise]  a region  of  delight. 

‘ Thus  born  [as  the  animating  spirit],  he  discriminated  the  elements, 
[remarking]  “ what  else  [but  him]  can  I here  affirm  [to  exist];”  and  he  con- 
templated this  [thinking]  person f,  the  vast  expanse]:,  [exclaiming]  it 
have  I seen.  Therefore  is  he  named  it-seeing  (idam-dra)  : it-seeing 
is  indeed  his  name : and  him,  being  it-seeing,  they  call,  by  a remote 


* The  Hindus  believe,  that  the  soul,  or  conscious  life,  enters  the  body  through  the  sagittal 
suture  ; lodges  in  the  brain;  and  may  contemplate,  through  the  same  opening,  the  divine 
perfections.  Mind,  or  the  reasoning  faculty,  b reckoned  to  be  an  organ  of  the  body,  situated 
in  the  heart. 

t Purusha, 

J Brahme,  or  the  great  one. 
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appellation,  Indra  ; for  the  gods  generally  delight  in  the  conccaInienf'[of 
their  name].  The  gods'delight  in  privacy 

§ V.  ‘This  [living  principle]  is  first,  in  man,  a fetus,  or  productive 
seed,  which  is  the  essence  drawn  from  all  the  members  [of  the  body]: 
thus  the  man  nourishes  himself  within  himself.  But,  when  he  emits  it 
into  woman,  he  procreates  that  [fetus] : and  such  is  its  first  birth. 

* It  becomes  identified  with  the  woman ; and  being  such,  as  is  her 
own  body,  it  does  not  destroy  her.  She  cherishes  his  ownself  f , thus 
received  within  her ; and,  as  nurturing  him,  she  ought  to  be  cherished 
[by  him].  The  woman  nourishes  that  fetus : but  he  previously  cherished 
the  child,  and  further  does  so  after  its  birth.  Since  he  supports  the 
child  before  and  after  birth,  he  cherishes  himself : and  that,  for  the  per- 
petual succession  of  persons;  for  thus  are  these  persons  perpetuated. 
Such  is  his  second  birth. 

‘ This  [second]  self  becomes  his  representative  for  holy  acts  [of  religion]: 
and  that  other  [self],  having  fulfilled  its  obligations,  and  completed  its 
period  of  life,  deceases.  Departing  hence,  he  is  born  again  [in  some 
other  shape] : and  such  is  his  third  birth. 

‘ This  was  declared  by  the  holy  sage.  “ Within  the  womb,  I have 


* Here,  as  al  the  conclusion  of  every  division  of  an  Upanishad,  or  of  any  chapter  in  the  didac- 
tic portion  of  the  Vedas,  the  last  phrase  is  repeated. 

t For  the  man  is  identified  with  the  child  procreated  by  him. 
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recognised  all  the  successive  births  of  these  deities,  A hundred  bodies, 
like  iron  chains,  hold  me  down : yet,  like  a falcon,  I swiftly  rise.”  Thus- 
spoke  Va'made'va,  reposing  in  the  womb  : and  possessing  this  [intuitive], 
knowledge,  he  rose,  after  bursting  that  corporeal  confinement;  and,  as- 
cending to  the  blissful  region  of  heaven*,  he  attained  every  wish  and 
became  immortal.  He  became  immortal.’ 

VI.  ‘What  is  this  soul.^  that  we  may  worship  him.  Which  is  the 
soul?  Is  it  that  by  which  [a  man  sees]?  by  which  he  hears?  by  which  he 
smells  odours  ? by  tvliich  he  utters  speech  ? by  which  he  discriminates  a 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  taste  ? Is  it  the  heart  [or  understanding]  ? or  the  mind 
[or  will]  ? Is  it  sensation  ? or  power  ? or  discrimination  ? or  comprehension  ? 
or  perception  ? or  retention?  or  attention?  or  application?  or  haste  [or 
pain]?  or  memory?  or  assent?  or  determination?  or  animal  action f?  or 
wish  ? or  desire  ? 

‘ All  those  are  only  various  names  of  apprehension.  But  this  [soul,  con- 
sisting in  the  faculty  ‘of  apprehension,]  is  Brahma';  he  is  Indra;  he  is 
(Praja'pati)  the  lord  of  creatures : these  gods  are  he;  and  so  are  the  five 
primary  elements,  earth,  air,  the  etherial  fluid,  water  and  light these, 


* SwAKGA  : or  place  of  celestial  bliss. 

t Asu:  the  unconscious  volition,  which  occasions  an  act  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  as. 
breathing,  &c. 

t Brahma'  (in  the  masculine  gender)  here  denotes,  according  to  commentators,  the  intelligent 
-spirit,  whose  birth  was  in  the  mundane  egg;  from  which  he  is  named  Hiran'yagarbha.  In- 
I>RA  is  the  chief  of  the  gods,  or  subordinate  deities;  meaning  the  elements  and  planets. 
Fraja'pati  is  the  first  embodied  spirit,  called  Vira'j,  and  described  in  the  preceding  part , 
of  this  extract.  The  gods  are  fire,  and  the  rest  as  there  stated. 
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and  the  same  joined  with  minute  objects  and  other  seeds  [of  existence],  and 
[again]  other  [beings]  produced  from  eggs,  or  borne  in  wombs,  or  origin- 
ating in  hot  moisture  *,  or  springing  from  plants  ; whether  horses,  or  kine, 
or  men,  or  elephants,  whatever  lives,  and  walks  or  flies,  or  ^vdlatever  is 
immovable  [as  herbs  and  trees] : all  that  is  the  eye  of  intelligence.  On 
intellect  [every  thing]  is  founded;  the  world  is  the  eye  of  intellect;  and 
intellect  is  its  foundation.  Intelligence  is  C Bralwie ) the  great  one. 

^ By  this  [intuitively]  intelligent  soul,  that  sage  ascended  from  the  pre- 
sent world  to  the  blissful  region  of  heaven ; and,  obtaining  all  his  wishes, 
became  immortal.  He  became  immortal. 

% VII.  ‘ May  my  speech  be  founded  oij  understanding : and  my  mind 
be  attentive  to  my  utterance.  Be  thou  manifested  to  me,  O self  manifested 
[intellect] ! For  my  sake  [O  speech  and  mind !]  approach  this  VMa.  May 
what  I have  heard,  be  unforgotten : day  and  night  may  I behold  this, 
which  I have  studied.  Let  me  think  the  reality ; let  me  speak  the  truth. 
May  it  preserve  me ; may  it  preserve  the  teacher : me  may  it  preserve : the 
teacher  may  it  preserve ; the  teacher  may  it  preserve;  may  it  preserve  the 
teacher  f.’ 


On  the  Caushi'taci'. 

Another  Upanishad  of  this  Veda,  appertaining  to  a particular  S'dc'hd  of 
it,  is  named  from  that,  and  from  the  Brahman'a,  of  which  it  is  an  extract, 

* Vermin  and  insects  are  supposed  to  be  generated  from  hot  moisture, 
t This,  like  other  prayers,  is  denominated  a mantra ; though  it  be  the  conclusion  of  an  Upanishad. 
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Caushitaci  Brahman'a  Upanishad,  From  an  abridgment  of  it  (for  I have  not 
seen  the  work  at  large),  it  appears  to  contain  two  dialogues ; one,  in  which 
Indka  instructs  Pratardana  in  theology;  and  another,  in  which  Aja- 
TAS'ATRU,  king  of  Ca's'i,  communicates  divine  knowledge  to  a priest 
named  Ba'la'ci.  A similar  conversation  between  these  two  persons  is 
found  likewise  in  the  Vinhad'dranya  of  the  Yajurv^da ; as  will  be  subse- 
quently noticed.  Respecting  the  other  contents  of  the  Brahmaii'a,  from 
which  these  dialogues  are  taken,  I have  not  yet  obtained  any  satisfactorj^ 
information. 

The  abridgment  above-mentioned  occurs  in  a metrical  paraphrase  of 
twelve  principal  in  twenty  chapters,  by  Vidya'ran'ya,  the 

preceptor  of  Ma'dhava  cicharya.  He  expressly  Caushitaci  as  the  name 
of  a S'dchd  of  the  Bigucda. 

The  original  of  the  Caushitaci  was  among  the  portions  of  the  V^da, 
which  Sir  Robert  Chambers  collected  at  Benares;  according  to  a list, 
which  he  sent  to  me,  some  time  before  his  departure  from  India.  A 
fragment  of  an  Upanishad^  procured  at  the  same  place  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Blaquiere,  is  marked  in  his  hand 
writing,  “ The  beginning  of  the  Caushitaci'’'  In  it,  the  dialogists  are 
Chitra,  surnamed  Ga'ngA'yani,  and  Swe'tacetu,  with  his  father  Ud- 
da'laca,  son  of  Arun'a.. 

r shall  resume  the  consideration  of  this  portion  of  the  Rigvida,  when^ 
I have  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  complete  text  and  commentary, 
either  of  the  Brdhmanay  or  of  the  Upanishad^  which  bears  this  title. 
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On  the  White  Yajurve'da. 

The  Vajasan^yi,  or  white  Yajush,  is  the  sliortest  of  the  Vedas ; so  far  as 
respects  the  first  and  principal  - part,  which  comprehends  the  Mantras, 
The  Sanhita,  or  collection  of  prayers  and  invocations  belonging  to  this 
Veda,  is  comprised  in  forty  lectures  ( Adliyaya),  unequally  subdivided  into 
numerous  short  sections  (candied) ; each  of  which,  in  general,  constitutes 
a prayer  or  Mantra.  It  is  also  divided,  like  the  Rigveda,  into  Anuvdcas, 
or  chapters.  The  number  of  Anuvdcas,  as  they  are  stated  at  the  close  of 
the  index  to  this  Veda,  appears  to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty-six : the 
number  of  sections,  or  verses,  nearly  two  thousand  (or  exactly  1987).  But 
this  includes  many  repetitions  of  the  same  text  in  divers  places.  The 
lectures  are  very  unequal,  containing  from  thirteen  to  a hundred  and 
seventeen  sections  ( candied *), 

' Though  called  the  Yajurveda,  it  consists  of  passages,  some  of  which 
are  denominated  Rich,  while  only  the  rest  are  strictly  Yajush.  The  first 
are,  like  the  prayers  of  the  Rigvida,  in  metre:  the  others  are  either  in 
measured  prose,  containing  from  one  to  a hundred  and  six  syllables ; or 
such  of  them  as  exceed  that  length,  are  considered  to  be  prose  reducible 
to  no  measure. 


* I have  several  copies  of  Ma'd’hyandina’s  white  Yajush,  one  of  which  is  accompanied 
comioeutary,  Vedad'ipa ; the  author  of  which,  Mahi'd’hara,  consulted  the  com-* 

uentaries  of  Uvat'a  and  Ma'd’hava,  as  be  himself  informs  us  in  bis  preface. 
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The  Yajw'veda  relates  chiefly  to  oblations  and  sacrifices,  as  the  name 
itself  implies*.  The  first  chapter,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  second, 
contain  prayers  adapted  for  sacrifices  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon ; 
but  the  six  last  sections  regard  oblations  to  the  manes.  The  subject 
of  the  third  chapter  is  the  consecration  of  a perpetual  fire,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  victims : the  five  next  relate  chiefly  to  a ceremony  called  Agnishtoma, 
whicli  includes  that  of  drinking  the  juijce  of  the  acid  asclepias.  The  two 
following  relate  to  the  Vdjapeya  and  Rdjasuyd;  the  last  of  which  cere- 
monies involves  the  consecration  of  a king.  Eight  chapters,  from  the  ele- 
venth to  the  eighteenth,  regard  the  sanctifying  of  sacrificigd  fire;  and 
the  ceremony,  named  Sautrdmmti,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  section 
of  the  tenth  chapter,  occupies  three  other  chapters  from  the  nineteenth  to 
the  twenty-first.  The  prayers  to  be  used  at  an  As'wamed'hay  or  ceremony 
emblematic  of  the  immolation  of  a horse  and  other  animals,  by  a king 
ambitious  of  universal  empire,  are  placed  in  four  chapters,  from  the  twenty*- 
second  to  the  twenty-fifth.  The  two  next  are  miscellaneous  chapters ; 
the  Sautrdmani  and  Aswamed'ha  are  completed  in  two  others ; and  the 
Purushamed'‘ha,  or  ceremony  performed  as  the  type  of  the  allegorical  im- 
molation of  Na'raVan'a,  fills  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  chapters.  The 
three  next  belong  to  the  SarvamH'hay  or  prayers  and  oblations  for  uni- 
versal success.  A chapter  follows  on  tlie  Pitnmidlia,  or  obsequies  in 
commemoration  of  a deceased  ancestor ; and  the  five  last  chapters  contain 
such  passages  of  this  Veda  as  are  ascribed  to  Dad’hyach,  son  or  descend- 


• Yajush  is  derived  from  the  verb  Y(^,  to  worship  or  adore.  .4nother  etymology  is  some- 
times assigned:  but  this  is  most  consistent  with  the  subject;  viz.  (Yajnya)  sacrifices,  and 
(homaj  oblations  to  fire. 
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ant  of  Ax’ll  ARYAN  ; four  of  them  consist  of  prayers  applicable  to  various 
religious  rites,  as  sacraments,  lustrations,  penance,  &c.;  and  the  last  is  re- 
stricted to  theology. 

Excepting  these  five  chapters,  most  of  the  passages  containeel  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  collection  of  prayers,  are  attributed  to  divine  per- 
sonages : many  are  ascribed  to  the  first  manifested  being,  named  Praja- 
PAxr,  Parame'sht'’hi,  or  Na'rayan'a  Purusha;  some  are  attributed  to 
SwAYAMBHu'  Brahme,  OF  the  sclf  Cxistcnt  himself : the  reputed  authors 
of  the  rest  are  Vrihaspati,  Indra,  Varun'a,  and  the  As'wins  : except 
a few  scattered  passages,  which  are  ascribed  to  Vasisht'’ha,  Viswa'mitra, 
Va'made'va,  Mad’huch’handas,  Me'd'ha'tit’hi,  and  other  human  au- 
thors ; and  some  texts,  for  which  no  UXshi  is  specified  in  the  index,  and 
which  are  therefore  assigned  either  to  the  sun  (Vivaswat  or  A'ditya),  as 
the  deity  supposed  to  have  revealed  this  V6da ; or  to  Ya'jnyaavalcya, 
as  the  person  who  received  the  revelation : in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
unappropriated  passages  of  the  Bd^vlda  zxQ  assigned  to  Praja'pati,  or 
Brahma'. 

Several  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  Yajur-VMa  have  been  already  trans- 
lated in  former  essays  * ; and  may  serve  as  a sufficient  example  of  the  style 
of  its  composition.  I shall  here  insert  only  two  passages,  both  remark- 
able. The  first  is  the  beginning  of  the  prayers  of  the  Sai'vamed'ha.  It 
constitutes  the  thirty-second  lecture,  comprising  two  chapters  ( anwvaca ) 
and  sixteen  verses. 


* Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  V.  and  VII. 
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^ Fire  is  that  [original  cause];  the  sun  is  that;  so  is  air ; so  is  the 
moon:  such  too  is  that  pure  Brahme,  and  those  waters,  and  that  lord  of 
creatures.  Moments  [and  other  measures  of  time]  proceeded  from  the 
effulgent  person,  whom  none  can  apprehend  [as  an  object  of  percep- 
tion], above,  around,  or  in  the  midst.  Of  him,  whose  glory  is  so  great, 
there  is  no  image : he  it  is,  who  is  celebrated  in  various  holy  strains  *. 
Even  he  is  the  god,  who  pervades  all  regions : he  is  the  first  born ; it  is 
he,  who  is  in,  the  womb ; he,  who  is  born ; and  he,  who  will  be  produced  : 
he  severally,  and  universally,  remains  with  [all]  persons. 

* He,  prior  to  whom,  nothing  was  born ; and  who  became  all  beings ; 
himself  the  lord  of  creatures,  with  a [body  composed  of]  sixteen  membei's, 
being  delighted  by  creation,  produced  the  three  luminaries  [the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  fire]. 

‘ To  what  God  should  we  offer  oblations,  but  to  him,  who  made  the 
fluid  sky  and  solid  earth,  who  fixed  the  solar  orb  ( swar ),  and  celestial 
abode  ( naca ),  and  who  framed  drops  [of  rain]  in  the  atmosphere  ? To  what 
god  should  we  offer  oblations,  but  to  him,  whom  heaven  and  earth 
mentally  contemplate,  while  they  are  strengthened  and  embellished  by 
offerings,  and  illuminated  by  the  sun  risen  above  them. 

‘ The  wise  man  views  that  mysterious  [being] ; in  whom  the  universe 
perpetually  exists,  resting  on  that  sole  support.  In  him,  this  [world]  is 
absorbed ; from  him,  it  issues  : in  creatures,  he  is  twined  and  wove,  with 
various  forms  of  existence.  Let  the  wise  man,  who  is  conversant  with  the 


* Tlie  text  refers  to  particular  passages. 
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•import  of  revelation*  promptly  celebrate  that  immortal  being,  the 
mysteriously  existing  and  various  abode  i he,  who  knows  its  thiee  states 
[its  creation,  continuance  and  destruction],  which  are  involved  in  mystery, 
is  father  of  the  father.  That  [Brahme\  in  whom  the  gods  attain  immor- 
tality, while  they  abide  in  the  third  [or  celestial]  region,  is  our  venerable 
parent,  and  the  providence  which  governs  all  worlds. 

^ Knowing  the  elements,  discovering  the  worlds,  and  recognising  all  re- 
gions and  quarters  [to  be  him],  and  worshipping  [speech  or  revelation, 
who  is]  the  first-born,  the  votary  pervades  the  animating  spirit  of  solemn 
sacrifice  by  means  of  [his  own]  soul.  Recognizing  heaven,  earth,  and 
sky  [to  be  him],  knowing  the  worlds,  discovering  space  and  ( swar)  the 
solar  orb  [to  be  the  same],  he  views  that  being : he  becomes  that  being ; 
and  is  identified  with  him,  on  completing  the  broad  web  of  the  solemn 
sacrifice. 

* “ For  opulence  and  wisdom,  I -solicit  this  wonderful  lord  of  the  altar, 
the  friend  of  Indra,  most  desirable  [fire] : may  this  oblation  be  effec- 
tual. Fire ! make  me,  this  day,  wise  by  means  of  that  wisdom,  which 
the  gods  and  the  fathers  worship  : be  this  oblation  efficacious.  May  Va- 
run’a  grant  me  wisdom;  may  fire  and  Praja'pati  confer  on  me  sapi-; 


* For  tlie  word  Gand'harha  is  here  interpreted,  as  intending  one,  who  investigates  holy 
writ.  In  anotlier  place  (Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  VII.  p.  297),  Ihe  same  term  signiiied  the 
snn  ; and  should  have  been  so  translated,  instead  of  “ heavenly  quiristcr,  or  celestial  chorister 
which  is  not  .the  meaning  in  that  place,  though  it  be  the  most  coinnron  acceptation  of  the 
word. 

VoL.  VIII. 
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ence;  may  Indra  and  air  vouchsafe  me  knowledge;  may  providence 
give  me  understanding : be  this  oblation  happily  offered  ! INIay  the  priest 
and  the  soldier  both  share  my  prosperity;  may  the  gods  grant  me  su- 
preme happiness : to  thee,  who  art  that  [felicity],  be  this  oblation  effec- 

# 

tiialiy  presented.’ 

The  next  passage,  which  I shall  cite,  is  a prayer  to  fire  *. 

‘ Thou  art  (samvatsara)  the  [first]  year  [of  the  cycle];  thou  art  (pari- 
'cat Sara)  the  [second]  year;  thou  art  (iddvatsara)  the  [third]  year;  thou 
art  (idvat-vatsara ) the  [fourth]  year ; thou  art.f 'vatsara ) the  [fifth]  j'ear : may 
mornings  appertain  to  thee ; may  days  and  nights,  and  fortnights,  and 
months,  and  seasons,  belong ’to  thee;  may  (saiiwatsara)  the  year  be  a 
portion  of  thee : to  go,  or  to  come,  contracting  or  expanding  [thyself], 
thou  art  winged  thought.  Together  with  that  deity,  remain  thou  firm 
like  Angiuas.’ 

• • f 

J have  quoted  this  almost  unmeaning  passage,  because  it  notices  the 
iliviaions  of  time,  which  belong  to  the  calendar  of  the  Vedas-,  and  which 
are  explained  in  treatises  on  that  subject  annexed  to  the  sacred  volume, 
under  the  title  of  Jifotish.  To  this  I shall  again  advert,  in  a subsequent 
part  of  this  essay.  I shall  here  only  observe,  with  the  view  of  ac- 
counting for  the  seeming  absurdity  of  the  text  now  cited,  that  fire,  as 
in  another  place f,  sacrifice,  is  identified  with  the  year  and  with  the  cycle, 

* Cli.  27,  § 45th,  and  hist. 

I Ik  the  S'atapat'ha  BrChmnn’a,  b.  1 1,  ch.  1.  The  reasoB,  liere  assiguod,  is  expressly 
stated  by  the  coainientiilor. 
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by  reason  of  the  near  connexion  between  consecrated  fire,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  time  relative  to  religious  rites;  at  which  one  is  used,  and  which 
the  other  governs. 

9 

The  fortieth  and  last  chapter  of  this  Vida  is  an  Upanishad,  as  before  in- 
timated ; which  is  usually  called  I'da-vAsyam,  from  the  two  initial  words ; 
and  sometimes  Isa  Whydya,  from  the  first  word ; but  the  proper  title  is 
‘ Upanishad  of  the  Vdjasantya  sanhitd.''  The  author,  as  before-mentioned, 
is  Dad’hyach,  son  or  descendant  of  At’harvan  *.  A translation  of  it  has 
been  published  in  the  posthumous  works  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

The  second  part  of  this  Veda,  appertaining  to  the  MMliyandina  S dc'hd, 
is  entitled  the  S'atapafha  Brdhmaria  ; and  is  much  more  copious  than  the 
collection  of  prayers.  It  consists  of  fourteen  books  ( cdrida ) unequally 
distributed  in  two  parts  (bhdga) : the  first  of  which  contains  ten  books ; 
and  the  second,  only  four.  The  number  of  lectures  ( ad'hydya ),  contained 
in  each  book,  varies ; and  so  does  that  of  the  Brdhman'as,  or  separate  pre- 
cepts, in  each  lecture.  Another  mode  of  division,  by  chapters  ( Prapdt'a' 
also  prevails  throughout  the  volume:  and  the  distinction  of  Brdh~ 
manas,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  short  sections  ( can'dicd ),  is  sub- 
ordinate  to  both  modes  of  division.  - 


* Besides  M A hi'd’hara’s  gloss  on  tills  chapter,  m his  Vcdad'ipa,  I have  the  separate  com- 
mentary of  S'ancara,  and  one  byBA'LACRiSHN'  ’a'Nanda,  which  contains  aclear  and  copious 
exposition  of  this  Upanishad.  He  professes  to  expound  it,  as  it  is  received  by  botli  the  Cdn'wa 
and  M(id'hyandina  scliools.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  version  of  it,  used  S'ancara's 
gloss ; as  appears  from  a copy  of  that  gloss,  which  he  had  carefully  studied,  and  in  which  his 
liand-vvriting  appears  in  more  than  one  place. 
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The  fourteen  books,  which  constitute  this  part  of  the  Veda,  comprise 
a hundred  lectures  corresponding  to  sixty-eight  chapters.  The  whole 
number  of  distinct  articles,  entitled  Brdhmana,  is  four  hundred  and  forty  : 
tlie  sections  ( can'dica ) are  also  counted,  and  are  stated  at  7624*. 

Tlie  same  order  is  observed  in  this  collection  of  precepts  concerning  re- 
ligious rites,  which  had  been  followed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  prayers 
belonging  to  them.  The  first  and  second  books  treat  of  ceremonies  on 
the  full  and  change  of  the  moon;  the  consecration  of  the  sacrificial  fire, 
&c.  The  third  and  fourth  relate  to  the  mode  of  preparing  the  juice  of 
the  acid  Asckpias,  and  other  ceremonies  connected  with  it,  as  the  Jybtish^ 
t'bma,  &c.  The  fifth  is  confined  to  the  Vdjapbya  and  Rdjasuya.  The 
four  next  teach  the  consecration  of  sacrificial  fire : and  the  tenth,  entitled 
Agni  7'ahasya,  shows  the  benefits  of  these  ceremonies.  The  three  first  books 
of  the  second  part  are  stated,  by  the  commentator  f,  as  relating  to  the 
Sautrdman'i  and  As  warned' ha ; and  the  fourth,  which  is  the  last,  belongs 
to  theology.  In  the  original,  the  thirteenth  book  is, 'specially  denominated 
As  warned' hya ; and  the  fourteenth  is  entitled  VrViad  drariyaca. 

The  As'xvamed'ha  and  Purnshamid'ha,  celebrated  in  the  manner  directed 


* My  copies  of  the  text  and  of  the  commentary  are  both  imperfect ; but  the  deficiencies  of 
one  occur  in  places,  where  the  other  is  complete ; and  I have  been  thus  enabled  to  inspect 
cursorily  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  VMa. 

Among  fragments  of  this  Br&hmana,  comprising  entire  books,  I have  one  which  agrees,  in 
the  substance  and  purport,  with  tlie  second  book  of  the  Mad’hyandina  S'atapat’ha,  though 
dirtering  much  in  tlie  readings  of  almost  every  passage.  It  probably  belongs  to  a diflerent  S'dc’M. 
i At  the  beginning  of  his  gloss  on  the  eleventh  book. 
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by  this  Vida,  are  not  really  sacrifices  of  horses  and  men.  In  the  first  men- 
tioned ceremony,  six  hundred  and  nine  animals  of  various  prescribed  kinds, 
domestic  and  wild,  including  birds,  fish,  and  reptiles,  are  made  fast; 
the  tame  ones,  to  twenty-one  posts ; and  the  wild,  in  the  intervals  between 
the  pillars  : and,  after  certain  prayers  have  been  recited,  the  victims  are  let 
loose  without  injury.  In  the  other,  a hundred  and  eighty-five  men  of  va- 
rious specified  tribes,  characters,  and  professions,  are  bound  to  eleven 
posts:  and,  after  the  hymn,  concerning  the  allegorical  immolation  of 
Na'ra'yan'a  *,  has  been  recited,  these  human  victims  are  liberated  un- 
hurt : and  oblations  of  butter  are  made  on  the  sacrificial  fire.  This  mode 
of  performing  the  As'xvamid'ha  and  Furushamid'ha,  as  emblematic  ceremo- 
nies, not  as  real  sacrifices,  is  taught  in  this  Vida:  and  the  interpretation 
is  fully  confirmed  by; the  rituals t,  and' by  commentators  on  the  Sanhitd 
?ir\A  Brdhmaii'a ; one  of  whom  assigns  as  the  reason,  ‘because  the  flesh 
of  victims,  which  have  been  actually  sacrificed  at  a Yajnya,  must  be 
eaten  by  the  persons  who  offer  the  sacrifice : but  a ;nan  cannot  be  al- 
lowed, much  less  required,  to  eat  human  flesh  It  may  be  hence  in- 
ferred, or  conjectured  at  least,  that  human  sacrifices  were  not  authorized 


* Asiatic  Researches,' Vol.  VII,  p.  251.  The  version  of  the  hymn,  as  there  given,  should 
be  ainemied  by  substituting,  at  the  1 5th  verse,  * binding’  for  ‘ immolating.’  A similarity  of 
terms  led  to  that  error,  which  the  context  did  not  correct ; for  the  9th  verse  is  rightly  translated. 
However,  to  follow  the  commentaries  strictly,  even  the  term,  which  there  occurs,  and  which 
properly  signifies  ‘ immolated,’  may  be  translated,  ‘ consecrated.’ 

t I particularly  advert  to  a separate  ritual  of  the  Purushamcd’ha  by  Ya'jnyadr'va. 

X Cited  from  memory;  I read  the  passage  several  years  ago;  but  I caunot  now  recover  it. 
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by  the  Veda  itseif:  but  were  either  then  abrogated,  and  an  emblematical 
ceremony  substituted  in  their  place ; or  they  must  have  been  introduced 
in  later  times,  on  the  authority  of  certain  Purdn'as,  or  Tantras,  fabricated 
by  persons,  who,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  established  many  unjusti- 
fiable practices  on  the  foundation  of  emblems  and  allegories,  which  they 
misunderstood. 

The  horse,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  religious  ceremony  called  As'U'a- 
mid' ha,  is  also,  avowedly,  an  emblem  of  VirdJ,  or  the  primeval  and  uni- 
versal manifested  being.  In  the  last  section  of  the  TaittiriyaYaJurvida, 
the  various  parts  of  the  horse’s  body  are  described,  as  divisions  of  time, 
and  portions  of  the  universe : ‘ morning  is  his  head ; the  sun,  his  eye ; 
air,  his  breath;  the  moon,  his  ear;  &c.’  A similar  passage  in  the  14th 
book  of  the  S'atapat'ha  hrdhman'a  describes  the  same  allegorical  horse  for 
the  meditation  of  such,  as’ cannot  perform  qd.  As'wamid'ha ; and  the  as- 
semblage of  living  animals,  constituting  an  imaginary  victim,  at  a real 
Asiaamid'ka,  equally  represent  the  universal  being,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Indian  scripture.  It  is  not,  however,  certain,  whether  this 
ceremony  did  not  also  give  occasion  to  the  institution  of  another,  appa- 
rently not  authorized  by  tlie  Vedas,  in  which  a horse  was  actually  sacri- 
ficed. 

The  Vrihad  dran'yaca,  which  constitutes  the  fourteenth  book  of  the 
S'atapat'lia  brcihmana,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Vdjasaneyi , or  white  Yajush. 
It  consists  of  seven  cliapters  or  eight  lectures;  and  the  five  last  lectures,  in 
one  arrangement,  corresponding  with  the  six  last  lectures  in  the  other. 
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form  a theological  treatise  entitled  the  Vrihad  Upamshad,  or  Vajasanep'i 
brdhman'a  upanishad,  but  more  commonly  cited  as  the  Vrihad  eran'yaca  *. 
The  greatest  part  of  it  is  in  dialogue ; and  Ya'jnyawalcya,  is  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  As  an  Upamshad,  it  proj^erly  belongs  to  the  Camva  S'dchd: 
at  least,  it  is  so  cited  by  Vidya'uan'ya,  in  his  paraphrase  of  Upanishads 
before-mentioned.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any  material 
variation  in  it,  as  received  by  the  Mdd'hyandina  school : unless  in  tire  di- 
visions of  chapters  and  sections ; and  in  the  lists  of  successive  teachers, 
by  whom  it  was  handed  down 

To  convey  some  notion  of  the  scope  and  style  of  this  Upanishad,  I 
shall,  here,  briefly  indicate,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages;  and 
chiefly  those  which 'have  been  paraphrased  by  Vidya'ran ya.  A few 
others  have  been  already  cited;  and  the  following  appears  likewise  to 
deserve  notice. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  Vrihad  dran'yaca,  a passage,  concerning 
the  origin  of  fire  hallowed  for  As  warned' ha,  opens  thus:  ‘Nothing  ex- 

isted in  this  world,  before  [the  production  of  mind] : this  universe  was 
encircled  by  death  eager  to  devour ; for  death  is  the  devourcr.  He  framed 
mind,  being  desirous  of  himself  becoming  endued  with  a soul.’ 


* Besides  three  copies  of  tlie  text,  and  two  transcripts  of  S'ancara’s  commentary,  I have, 
also  in  duplicate,  another  very  excellent  commentary  by  Nitya'nand’  asrama,  which  is 
entitled  Mitaeshara;  and  a metrical  paraphrase  of  S'ancara’s  gloss,  by  Sure's'war’a'- 
cha'rya,  as  well  as  annotations  in  prose  by  AnanDa  giri. 

+ This  is  the  Upanishad,  to  which  Sir  William  Jones  refers,  in  his  preflice  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Institutes  of  Menu  : p.  viii. 
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Here  the  commentators  explain  death  to  be  the  intellectual  being  who 
sprung  from  the  golden  mundane  egg:  and  the  passage  before  cited  from 
the  Rigveda*,  where  the  primeval  existence  of  death  is  denied,  may 
be  easily  reconciled  with  this,  upon  the  Indian  ideas  of  the  periodical 
destruction  and  reijovation  of  the  world,  and  finally  of  all  beings  but  the 
supreme  one.  ' ' 

The  first  selection  by  Vidva'ran'ya,  from  this  Upanishad,  is  the  fourth 
article  (brahman' a,)  of  the  third  lecture  of  the  VrViad  dran'yaca.  It  is 
descriptive  of  Vira'j,  and  begins  thus: 

‘ This  [variety  of  .forms]  was,  before  [the  production  of  body],  soul, 
bearing  a human  shape.  Next,  looking  around,  that  [primeval  being] 
saw  nothing  but  himself;  and  he,  first,  said  “ I am  I.”  Therefore,  his 
name  was  “ I and,  thence,  even  now,  when  called,  [a  man]  first  answers 
“ it  is  I,”  and  then  declares  any  other  name  which  appertains  to  him. 

‘ Since  he,  being  'interior  to  all  this  [which  seeks  supremacy],  did 
consume  by  fire  all  sinful  [obstacles  to  his  own  supremacy],  therefore 
does  the  man,  who  knows  this  [truth],  overcome  him,  who  seeks  to  be 
before  him. 

‘ He  felt  dread ; and,  therefore,  man  fears,  when  alone.  But  he  re- 
flected, “ Since  nothing  exists  besides  myself,  why  should  I fear?” 
Thus  his  terror  departed  from  him;  for  what  should  he  dread,  since 
, fear  must  be  of  another  ? 


• Page  404. 
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‘ He  felt  not  delight;  and,  therefore,  man  delights  not,  when  alone. 

He  wished  [the  existence  of]  another;  and  instantly  he  became  such,  as 
is  man  and  woman  in  mutual  embrace.  He  caused  this,  iiis  own  self,  to 
fall  in  twain ; and  thus  became  a husband  and  a wife.  Therefore,  was 
this  [body,  so  separated],  as  it  were  an  imperfect  moiety  of  himself:  for  so  . 
Ya'jnyam''ALCYa  has  pronounced  it.  This  blank,  therefore,  is  completed 
by  woman.  He  approached  her ; and,  thence,  were  human  beings  pro- 
duced. I.  » 

• f 

‘ She  reflected,  doubtingly ; “ how  can  he,  having  produced  me  from 
himself,  {incestuously]  approach  me  ? I will  now  assume  a disguise.”  She 
became  a cow ; and  the  other  became  a bull,  and  approached  her ; and 
the  issue  were  kine.  She  was  changed  into'  a mare,  and  he  into  a stal- 
lion ; one  was  turned  into  a female  ass,  and  the  other  into  a male  one : 
thus  did  he  again  approach  her ; and  the  one-hoofed  kind  was  the  off- 
spring. She  became  a female  goat,  and  he  a male  one ; she  was  an  ewe, 
and  he  a ram : thus  he  approached  her ; and  goats  and  sheep  were  the 
progeny.  In  this  manner,  did  he  create,  every  existing  pair  whatsoever, 
even  to  the  ants  [and  minutest  insect].’  [ 

The  sequel  of  this  passage  is  also  curious ; but  is  too  long  to  be  li|Cre 
inserted.  The  notion  of  Viuaj  dividing  his  own  substance  into  male-— .. 
and  female,  occurs  in  more  than  one  Parana.  So  does  that  of  an  incestu- 
ous marriage  and  intercourse  of  the  first  Menu  with  his  daughter  S a- 
tarupa':  and  the  commentators  on  the  Upanishad  understand  that  le- 
gend to  be  alluded  to  in  this  place.  But  the  institutes,  ascribed  to 
Menu,  make  Viraj  to  be  the  issue  of  such  a separation  of  persons, 
VoL.  VIII.  3 L 
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and  Menu  himself  to  be  his  offspring*.  There  fs,  indeed,  as  the  reader 
may  observe  from  tlie  passages  cited  in  the  present  essay,  much  dis- 
agreement and  consccpient  confusion,  in  the  gradation  of  persons  in- 
terposed by  Hindu  theology  between  the  supreme  being  and  the  created 
world. 

The  autlior  of  the  paraphrase  before-mentioned,  has  next  selected  three 
dialogues  from  the  fourth  lecture  or  chapter  of  the  Vfihadarariyaca.  In 
the  first,  winch  begins  the  chapter  and  occupies  three  articles  (Brdhma- 
7ias),  a conceited  and  loquacious  priest,  named  Ba'la'ci  (from  his  mother 
Bax.a'ca'),  and  Ga'rgya  (from  his  ancestor  Garga),  visits  Aja'tas'atru, 
king  of  Cdsi^  and  offers  to  communicate  to  him  the  knowledge  of  God. 
The  king  bestows  on  him  a liberal  recompense  for  the  offer;  and  the  priest 
unfolds  his  doctrine,  saying  he  worships,  or  recognises,  as  God,  the 
being  who  is  manifest  in  the  sun ; him,  who  is  apparent  in  lightning,  in 
the  etherial  elements,  in  air,  in  fire,  in  water,  in  a mirror,  in  the  regions 
of  space,  in  shade,  and  in  the  soul  itself.  The  king  who  was,  as  it  ap- 
pears, a well  instructed  theologian,  refutes  these  several  notions,  success- 
ively; and,  finding  the  priest  remain  silent,  asks  “ is  that  all  you  have 
to  say  ?”  -Ga'rgya  replies,  “ that  is  all.”  Then,  says  the  king,  “ that 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  knowledge  of  God.”  Hearing  this,  Ga'rgya  pro- 
poses to  become  his  pupil.  The  king  replies,  “ It  would  reverse  established 
order,  were  a priest  to  attend  a soldier  in  expectation  of  religious  in- 
struction : but  I will  suggest  the  knowledge  to  you.”  He  takes  him  by 


See  Sir  W.  Jones’s  Iranslalion  of  Menu.  Ch.  ],  v.  32  and  33. 
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the  hand ; and,  rising,  conducts  him-  to  a place,  where  a man  was  slecj)- 
ing.  He  calls  the  sleeper  by  various  appellations  suitable  to  the  priest’s 
doctrine;  but  without  succeeding  in  awakening  him:  he  then  rouses 
the  sleeper  by  stirring  him ; and,  afterwards,  addressing  the  priest, 
asks,  “ While  that  man  was  thus  asleep,  where  was  his  soul,  which  con- 
sists in  intellect?  and  whence  came  that  soul  when  he  was  awakened?” 
Ga'rgya  could  not  solve  the  question:  and  the  king  then  proceeds  to 
explain  the  nature  of  soul  and  mind,  according  to  the  received  notions 
of  the  Vedanta.  As  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  consider  those 
doctrines,  I shall  not  here  insert  the  remainder  of  the  dialogue. 

The  next,  occupying  a single  article,  is  a conversation  between  Ya'j- 
NYAWALCYA,  and  his  wife,  Maitre  yi'.  He  announces  to  her  his  inten- 
tion of  retiring  from  the  civil  world ; requests  her  consent,  and  proposes 
to  divide  his  effects  between  her  and  his  second  wife,  Ca'tya'yani'. 
She  asks,  “ Should  I become  immortal,  if  this  whole  earth,  full  of  nches, 
were  mine?”  “No,”  replies  Ya'jnyawalcya,  “riches  serve  for  the 
means  of  living;  but  immortality  is  not  attained  through  wealth.”  Mai- 
tre'yi'  declares  she  has  no  use,  then,  for  that,  by  which  she  may  not  be- 
come immortal;  and  solicits  from  her  husband  the  communication  of  the 
' knowledge,  which  he  possesses,  on  the  means,  by  which  beatitude  may 
be  attained.  Ya'jnyawalcya,  answers,  “ Dear  wert  thou  to  me;  and  a 
pleasing  [sentiment]  dost  thou  make  known  : come,  sit  down  ; I mhII  ex- 
pound [that  doctrine];  do  thou  endeavour  to  comprehend  it.”  A dis- 
course follows,  in  which  Ya'jnyawalcya  elucidates  the  notion,  that  ab- 
straction procures  immortality ; because  affections  are  relative  to  the 
soul,  which  should  therefore  be  contemplated  and  considered  in  all  ob- 
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jects,  since  every  thing  is  soul;  for  all  general  and  particular  notions  are 
ultimately  resolvable  into  one,  whence  all  proceed,  and  in  which  all 
merge ; and  that  is  identified  with  the  supreme  soul,  through  the  know- 
■ ledge  of  which  beatitude  may  be  attained. 

I shall  select,  as  a specimen  of  the  reasoning  in  this  dialogue,  a passage, 
which  is  material  on  a different  account ; as  it  contains  an  enumeration 
of  the  VSdas,  and  of  the  various  sorts  of  passages,  which  they  com- 
prise ; and  tends  to  confirm  some  observations  hazarded  at  the  beginning 
of  this  essay. 

‘ As  smoke,  and  various  substances,  separately  issue  from  fire  lighted 
with  moist  wood ; so,  from  this  great  being,  were  respired  the  Rigv^c/ay 
the  Yqjuixeda,  the  Sdjiiaveda,  and  the  At'harvan  and  Angiras ; theltihdsa 
and  Piirdna ; the  sciences  and  Upanishads ; the  verses  and  aphorisms; 
the  expositions  and  illustrations:  all  these  were  breathed  forth  by 
him.’  - ■ , 

The  commentators  remark,  that  four  sorts  of  prayers  (Mantra),  and 
eight  kinds  of  precepts  ( Brdhmana)  are  here  stated.  The  fourth  descrip- 
tion of  prayers  comprehends  such,  as  were  revealed  to,  or  discovered  by, 
At’harvan  and  Angiha's:  meaning  the  A'tharvana  veda.  The  Itihcisa 
designates  such  passages  in  the  second  part  of  the  Vtdas  entitled  Brdh- 
mana, as  narrate  ’a  story  : for  instance,  that  of  the  nymph  Urvas'i'  and 
the  king  Puuuravas.  The  Purdna  intends  those,  which  relate  to  the 
creation  and  similar  topics.  “ Sciences”  are  meant  of  religious  worship. 

Verses”  are  memorial  lines.  ' “ Aphorisms”  are  short  sentences  in  a con- 
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else  style.  “Expositions”  interpret  such  sentences;  and  “illustrations” 
elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  prayers.  , . "i  ) 

. ’ i:  I,  j -! j - . ■’ 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  ItUu'isa 
and  Purdn'as,  here  meant,  are  not  the  mythological  poems  bearing  the 
same  title;  but  certain. passages  of  the  scriptures,  which  are  inter- 

spersed among  others,  throughout  that  part  of  the  Vedas,  called  Brdh- 
mana,  and  instances  of  which  occur  in  more  than  one  quotation  in  the 
present  essay. 

The  dialogue  between  YVjnyawalcya  and  Maitreyi',  above-men- 
tioned, is  repeated  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  lecture,  with  a short 
and  immaterial  addition  to  itS'  introduction.  In  this  place  it  is  succeeded 
by  a discourse  on  the  unity  of  the  soul : said,  towards  the  conclusion,  to 
have  been  addressed  to  the  two  'A'su'ms,  by  Dad’hyach,  a descendant  of 
At’h ARYAN.  , • ■ 

' ' ■ '•  h • i ■‘■1:'  - 

The  fourth  lecture  ends  with  a list  of  the  teachers,  by  whom  that 
and  the  three  preceding  lectures,  were  'handed  down,  in  succession,  to 
Pautima'shya.  It  begins  with  him,  and  ascends,  through  forty  steps, 
to  Aya'sya;  or,  with  two  more  intervening  persons,  to  the  A's’wins ; 
and  from  them,  to  Dad’iiyach,  At’harvan,  and  INIrityu,  or  death; 
and,  through  otRer  gradations  of  spirits,  to  Vira'j  ; and  finally  to  Brahme. 
The  same  list  occurs  again  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  lecture  : and  similar  lists 
are  found  in  the  corresponding  places  of  this  Upanishad,  as  arranged  for 
the  Mdd'hyandlna  '^Sdclid.  The  succession  is  there  traced  upwards,  from 
the  reciter  of  it,  who  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person,  and  from  his 
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immediate  teacher  Sauryana'yya,  to  the  same  original  revelation,  through 
nearly  the  same  number  of  gradations.  The  difference  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  first  ten  or  twelve  names 

I 

The  fifth  anti  sixth  lectures  of  this  Upankhad  have  been  paraphrased, 
like  the  fourth,  by  the  author  before-mentioned.  They  consist  of  dia- 
logues, in  which  Ya'jnyawalcya  is  the  chief  discoiirser. 

. ‘ Janaca,  a king  paramount,  or  emperor  of  the  race  of  Videfias,  was 
celebrating  at  great  expense,  a solemn  sacrifice,  at  which  the  Brahmanas 
of  Curu  and  Panchdla  were  assembled ; and  tlie  king,  being  desirous  of 
ascertaining  which  of  those  priests  was  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  the- 
ologian, ordered  a thousand  cows  to  be  made  fust  in  his  stables,  and  their 
horns  to  be  gilt  with  a prescribed  quantity  of  gold.  He  then  addressed 
the  priests,^/'  whoever,  among  you,  O venerable  Brdhmams,  is  most  skilled 
in  theology,  may  take  the  cows.”  The  rest  presumed  not  to  touch  the 
cattle;  but  Ya'jnyawalcya  bade  his  pupil  Sa'mas'ravas  drive  them  to 
his  home.  He  did  so;  and  tlie  priests  were  indignant,  that  he  should 
thus  arrogate  to  himself  superiority.  As'^vala,  who  was  the  king’s  offici- 
ating priest,  asked  him,  •“  art  thou,  O Ya'jnyawalcya  ! more  skilled 


* T do  not  find  Vya'sa  menlioned  in  eitlier  Ikt;  nor  can  the  surname  Par&sarya,  which 
occurs  more  than  once,  be  applied  to  Iiim  ; for  it  is  not  his  patronymick',  but  a name  deduced 
from  tlie  feminine  j)atronymick  Purfisari.  It  seems  therefore  questionable,  whether  any  ujference, 
respecting  the  age  of  the  J'^edas,  can  be  drawn  from  these  lists,  iu  the  manner  proposed  hy 
the  late  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  ])reface  to  the  translation  of  Menu  (p.  viii.).  The  anachronisms, 
which  I observe  in  them,  deter  me  from  a similar  attempt  to  deduce  the  age  of  this  Vtda 
from  these  and  other  lists,  whuJi  will  be  noticed  further  on. 
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in  theology  than  we  are?”  He  replied,  “ I bow  to  4:he  most  learned; 
but  I was  desirous  of  possessing  the  cattle.” 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  a long  dialogue,  or  rather  by  a suc- 
cession of  dialogues,  in  which  six  other  rival  priests  (besides  a learned 
female,  named  GAhicT,  the  daughter  of  Vachacru;)  take  part  as  antago- 
nists of  Ya'jnyawalcya;  proposing  questions  to  him,  which  he  answers; 
and,  by  refuting  their  objections,  silences  them  successively.  Each  dia- 
logue fills  a single  article  (Brahmana) ; but  the  controversy  is  maintained 
by  Ga'rgi'  in  two  separate  discussions ; and  the  contest  between  Ya'j- 
nyawalcya and  Vidagd’ha,  surnamed  Sa'calya,  in  the  ninth  or  last 
article  of  the  fifth  lecture,  concludes  in  a singular  manner. 

(-1  ; i )i'.  _ ' i f- 

Ya'jnyawalcya  proposes  to  his  adversary  an  abstruse  question,  and 
declares,  “ if  thou  dost  not  explain  this  unto  me,  thy  head  shall  drop 
off.”  ‘ Sa'calya  (proceeds  the  text)  could  not  explain  it;  and  his  head 
did  fall  off ; and  robbers  stole  his  bones,  mistaking  them  for  some  other 
thing.’ 


Ya'jnyawalcya  then  asks  the  rest  of  his  antagonists,  whether  they 
have  any  question  to  propose,  or  are  desirous,  that  he  should  propose 
any.  They  remain  silent,  and  he  addresses  them  as  follows : 

“ Man  is  indeed  like  to  a lofty  tree : his  hairs  are  tlie  leaves ; and  his 
skin,  the  cuticle.  From  his  skin  flows  blood,  like  juice  from  bark;  it 
issues  from  his  wounded  person,  as  juice  from  a stricken  tree.  His  flesh 
is  the  inner  bark ; and  the  membrane,  near  the  bones,  is  the  white  sub- 
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stance  of  the  wood  The  bones  Avithin  are  the  wood  itself:  and  mar- 
row and  pith  are  alikCi  If  then  a felled  tree  spring  anew  from  the  root ; 
from  what  root  does  mortal  man  grow  again,  when  hewn  down  by 
death?  Do  not  say,  from  prolific  seed;  for  that  is  produced  from  the 
living  person.  Thus,  a tree,  indeed,  also  springs  from  seed  ; and  likewise 
sprouts  afresh  [from  the  root]  after  [seemingly]  dying : but,  if  the  tree 
be  torn  up  by  the  root,  it  doth  not  grow  again.  From  what  root,  then, 
does  mortal  man  rise  afresh,  when  hewn  down  by  deatli  P [Do  you 
answer]  He  was  born  [once  for  all]?  No;  he  is  born  [again]:  and.  [I 
ask  you]  what  is  it,  that  produces  him  anew-?” 

The  priests,  thus  interrogated,  observes  the  commentator,  and  being 
‘unacquainted  with  the  first  cause,  yielded  the  victory  to  Ya'jnyawalcya. 
Accordingly,  the  text  adds  a brief  indication  of  the  first  cause  as  intended 
by  that  question.  ‘ Brahme,  who  is 'intellect  with  [the  unvaried  per- 
ception of]  felicity,  is  the  best  path  [to'  happiness]  for  the  generous  vo- 
tary, who  knows  him,  and  remains  fixed  [in  attention].’ 

1 

The  sixth  lecture*  comprises  two  dialogues  between  Ya'jn  yaavalcya 
and  the  king  Janaca;  in  which  the  saint  communicates  religious  in- 
struction to  the  monarch,  after  inquiring  from  him  the  doctrines  which 
liad  been  previously  taught  to  tlie  king  by  divers  priests. 

These  are  followed  b}^  a repetition  of  the  dialoguebetweenYA'jNVA- 
walcya  and  his  wife  Maitre'yi';  with  scarcely  a variation  of  a single 


* Snava  and  Cin&t'a  answering  to  the  Periosteum  and  Alburnum. 
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word,  except  the  introduction  as  above-mentioned.  The  sixth  lecture  con- 
cludes with  repeating  the  list  of  teachers,  by  whom,  successively,  this 
part  of  the  Veda  was  taught. 

Concerning  the  remainder  of  the  VrViad  drariyaca,  I shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  terminated  by  a list  of  teachers,  in  which  the  tradition 
of  it  is  traced  back  from  the  son  of  Pautima'shi',  through  forty  steps, 
to  Ya'jnyawalcya  ; and,  from  him,  through  twelve  more,  to  the  sun. 
In  copies  belonging  to  the  Mdd'hyandina  Sdclid,  the  list  is  varied,  inter- 
posing more  gradations,  with  considerable  difference  in  the  names,  from 
the  reciter  who  speaks  in  the  first  person,  and  his  teacher,  the  son  of 
Bha'radwa'ji',  up  to  Ya'jnyawalcya  ; beyond  whom  both  lists  agree. 

The  copy,,  belonging  to  the  Cdnwa  Sdclid,  subjoins  a further  list  stated 
by  the  commentators,  to  be  common  to  all  the  Sachas  of  the  Vdjin,  or 
Vdjasaneyi  Yajiirveda,  and  to  be  intended  for  the  tracing  of  that  Fe^/fltup 
to  its  original  revelation.  It  begins  from  J;he  son  of  Sa'njiVi',  who  was 
fifth,  descending  from  Ya'jnyawalcya,  in  the  lists  above-mentioned ; 
and  it  ascends  by  ten  steps,  without  any  mention  of  that  saint,  to  Tura, 

■ T 

surnamed  Ca'vashe'ya,  who  had  the  revelation  from  Praja'pati;  and  he, 
from  Bra h ME. 

Before  I proceed  to  the  other  Yajiirveda,  I think  it  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  Indian  saint  last  mentioned  (Tura,  son  of  Cavasha)  has  been 
named  in  a form^er  quotation  from  the  Aitareya,  as  the  priest  who  con- 
secrated Janame'jaya,  son  of  Paricshit.  It  might,  at  the  first  glance, 
be  hence  concluded  that  he  was  contemporary  with  the  celebrated  king, 
VoL.  VIII.  3 INI 
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who  is  stated  in  Hindu  history  to  have  reigned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Cali  age.  But,  besides  the  constant  uncertainty  respecting  Indian  saints, 
who  appear  and  re-appear  in  heroic  history  at  periods  most  remote,  there 
is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances  of  the  names  of  princes,  a source  of 
confusion  and  possible  error,  from  the  recurrence  of  the  same  name,  witli 
the  addition  even  of  the  same  patronymic,  for  princes  remote  from  each 
other.  Thus,  according  to  Paricshit,  third  son  of  Curu,  had 

a son  named  Janame'jaya;  and  he  may  be  the  person  here  meant,  ra- 
ther than  one  of  the  same  name,  who  was  the  great  grandson  of  Arjuna. 


On  the  Black  Yajurve'da. 

THE  Taittiriya,  or  black  Yajush,  is  more  copious  (I  mean,  in  regard 
to  mantras,)  than  the  white  Yajush,  but  less  so  than  the  Rtgvida.  Its 
Sanhita,  or  collection  of  pra}"ers,  is  arranged  in  seven  books  ( asht'aca, 
or  can  da ),  containing  from  five  to  eight  lectures,  or  chapters  ( adliydya, 
prasna,  ox  prapdt'aca).  Each  chapter,  or  lecture,  is  subdivided  into  sec- 
tions ( amvcaca ),  which  are  equally  distributed  in  the  third  and  sixth 
books ; but  unequally  in  the  rest.  The  whole  number  exceeds  six  hundred 
and  fifty. 

Another  mode  of  division,  by  cdridas,  is  stated  in  the  index.  In  this 
arrangement,  each  book  (can da)  relates  to  a separate  subject;  and  the 
chapters  (prasna),  comprehended  in  it,  are  enumerated  and  described. 
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Besides  this,  in  the  Sanhita  itself,  the  texts  contained  in  every  section 
are  numbered ; and  so  are  the  syllables  in  each  text. 

The  first  section  ( anwodca ),  in  this  collection  of  prayers,  corresponds 
with  the  first  section  (can'dicd)  in  the  white  Yajush*:  but  all  the 
rest  differ ; and  so  docs  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects.  Many 
of  the  topics  are  indeed  alike  in  both  Vedas;  but  differently  placed, 
and  differently  treated.  Thus  the  ceremony  called  Rdjasuya  occupies 
one  can  da,  corresponding  with  the  eighth  pras'na  of  the  first  book 
(Asht'aca);  and  is  preceded  by  two  can  das,  relative  to  the  Vdjapeya, 
and  to  the  mode  of  its  celebration,  which  occupy  fourteen  sections 
in  the  preceding  pras'na.  Consecrated  fire  is  the  subject  of  four  cdn'das, 
which  fill  the  fourth  and  fifth  books.  Sacrifice  (ad'hwara ) is  noticed  in 
the  second  and  third  lectures  of  the  first  book,  and  in  several  lectures 
of  the  sixth.  The  subject  is  continued  in  the  seventh  and  last  book ; 
which  treats  largely  on  the  Jybtisht' bma,  including  the  forms  of  pre- 
paring and  drinking  the  juice  of  acid  Asclepias,  The  As'xmmedlia, 
Nrimedlia,  and  Pitr'imedlia,  are  severally  treated  of  in  their  places;  that 
is,  in  the  collection  of  prayers  f,  and  in  the  second  part  of  this  Veda. 
Other  topics,  introduced  in  different  places,  are  numerous ; but  it  would 
be  tedious  to  specify  them  at  large. 

Among  the  Rishis  of  the  texts,  I observe  no  human  authors ; nine  en- 


* Translated  in  a former  essay,  with  the  first  verse  in  eadi  of  the  three  other  Vedas.  Asiatic 
Researches,  Vol.  V,  p.  364. 

t Tiie  prayers  of  the  Aswamed’ha  occur  in  the  concluding  sections,  between  the  12th  section 
of  the  4th  chapter,  and  the  end  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  7th  and  last  book, 
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tire  cmidas,  according  to  the  second  arrangement  indicated  by  the  index, 
appear  to  be  ascribed  to  Praja'pati,  or  the  lord  of  creatures ; as  many 
to  So'ma,  or  the  moon ; seven  to  Agni,  or  fire ; and  sixteen  to  all  the 
gods.  Possibly  some  passages  may  be  allotted  by  the  commentators  to 
their  real  authors,  though  not  pointed  out  by  the  index  for  the  A'treyi 
Sacha. 

Several  prayers  from  this  Vkla  have  been  translated  in  former  essays  * * * §. 
Other  very  remarkable  passages  have  occurred  on  examining  this  collec- 
tion of  Mantras -\.  The  following,  from  the  seventh  and  last  book  J,  is 
chosen  as  a specimen  of  the  Taittiriya  Yajiirceda.  Like  several  before- 
cited,  it  alludes  to  the  Indian  notions  of  the  creation ; and,  at  the  risk  of 
sameness,  I select  passages  relative  to  that  topic,  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance in  explaining  the  creed  of  the  ancient  Hindu  religion.  The 
ptesent  extract  was  recommended  for  selection  by  its  allusion  to  a my- 
thological notion,  which  apparently  gave  origin  to  the  story  of  the  Va- 
raha-acatara ; and  from  which  an  astronomical  period,  entitled  Calpa, 
has  perhaps  been  taken  §. 

‘ Waters  [alone]  there  were ; this  world  originally  was  water.  In  it 
the  lord  of  creation  moved,  having  become  air ; he  saw  this  [earth] ; and 
upheld  it,  assuming  the  form  of  a boar  (^ardha);  and  then  moulded  that 
[earth],  becoming  Vis'wacarman,  the  artificer  of  the  universe.  - It  became 


* Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  V,  and  VII.  < 

t I have  several  complete  copies  of  the  text;  but  only  a part  of  the  commentary  by  Sa'yaNA. 

J Book  VII,  Chapter  1,  Section  5. 

§ One  of  the  Culpas,  or  renovations  of  the  universe,  is  denominated  Vtir6ha. 
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celebrated  (aprat'hata),  and  conspicuous  and  therefore  is  that 

name  C Prithivi)  assigned  to  the  earth. 

‘ The  lord  of  creation  meditated  profoundly  on  the  earth ; and  created 
the  gods,  the  Vasus,  Rudras,  and  'Adityas.  Those''  gods  addressed  the 
lord  of  creation,  saying;  “ How  can  we  form  creatures?”  Pie  replied, 
“As  I created  you  by  profound  contemplation  (tapas) ; so  do  you  seek 
in  devotion  (tapas),  the  means  of  multiplying  creatures.”  He  gave  them 
consecrated  lire,  saying,  “ With  this  sacrilicial  fire,  perform  devotions.” 
With  it  they  did  perform  austerities ; and,  in  one  year,  framed  a single 
cow.  He  gave  her  to  the  Vasus,  to  the  Rudras,  and  to  the  'Adityas, 
[successively]:  bidding  them  ‘guard  her.’  The  Vasus,  the  Rudras,  and 
the  'Adityas,  [severally]  guarded  her ; and  she  calved,  for  the  Vasus,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  [calves];  and  [as  many]  for  the  Rudras;  and' 
[the  same  number]  for  the  'Adityas:  thus  was  she  the  thousandth.  • 

‘ They  addressed  the  lord  of  creation,  requesting  him  to  direct  them  in 
performing  a solemn  act  of  religion  with  a thousand  [kine  for  a gratuity]. 
He  caused  the  Vasus  to  sacrifice  with  the  Agnisht'oma;  and  they  conquered 
this  world,  and  gave  it  [to  the  priests]:  he  caused  the  Rudras  to  sacrifice 
with  the  Uctliya;  and  they  obtained  the  middle  region,  and  gave  it  away 
[for  a sacrificial  fee]:  he  caused  the' Adityas  to  sacrifice  with  the  Atirdtra; 
and  they  acquired  that  [other]  world,  and  gave  it  [to  the  priests  for  a 
gratuity].’ 

This  extract  may  suffice.  Its  close,  and  the  remainder  of  the  section, 
bear  allusion  to  certain  religious  ceremonies,  at  which  a thousand  cows 
must  be  given  to  the  officiating  priests. 
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To  the  second 'part  of  this  Veda*  belongs  Aranya,  divided,  like 
the  Sanhitd,  into  lectures  (pras'na),  and  again  subdivided  into  chapters  ' 
(anmdca),  containing  texts,  or  sections,  which  are  numbered,  and  in 
which  the  syllables  have  been  counted.  Here  also  a division  by  candas, 
according  to  the  different  subjects,  prevails.  The  six  first  lectures,  and 
their  corresponding  Can'das,  relate  to  religious  observances.  The  two  next 
constitute  three  Upariishads ; or,  as  they  are  usually  cited,  two;  one 
of  which  is  commonly  entitled  the  Taittinyaca  Upanishad ; the  other  is 
called  the  Ndrdyatia,  or,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  At'harvavMa,  the  great  ( Malta,  or  Vfihan,)  nardyan'a.  They 
are  all  admitted  in  collections  of  theological  treatises  appendant  on  the 
At'hat'varia;  but  the  last-mentioned  is  there  subdivided  into  two  Upani- 
shads. 

\ 

For  a further  specimen  of  this  YajurvMa,  I shall  only  quote  the  opening 
of  the  third  and  last  chapter  of  the  Varuni,  or  second  Taittiriyaca  Upa- 
nishad, with  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  first  f. 

Bhuigu,  the  offspring  of  Varun'a,  approached  his  father,  saying, 

“ Venerable  [father]!  make  knowm  to  me  Brahtiie."  Varun'a  propounded 
these : namely,  food  [or  body],  truth  [or  life],  sight,  hearing,  mind  [or 


* The  Taittir'iya,  like  oilier  Vedas,  has  its  Brahman'a:  and  frequent  quotations  from  it 
occur  in  the  commentary  on  the  prayers,  and  in  other  places.  But  I have  not  yet  seen  a com- 
plete copy  of  this  portion  of  the  Indian  sacred  books. 

t I use  several  copies  of  the  entire  Aranya,  with  Sancara’s  commentary  on  the  Taittir'iya 
Upanishad,  and  annotations  on  his  gloss  by  Anandajnya'na  : besides  separate  copies  of  that, 
and  of  the  Mahdndrtiyana ; and  a commentary  on  the  Vdrun'i  Upanishad,  entitied  Laghu  dipicu. 
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thought],  and  speech : and  thus  proceeded,  “ That,  whence  all  beings 
are  produced;  that,  by  which  they  live  when  born;  that,  towards  which 
they  tend ; and  that,  into  which  they  pass ; do  thou  seek,  [for]  that  is 
Brahme." 

‘ He  meditated  [in]  devout  contemplation ; and,  having  thought  ])io- 
foundly,  he  recognised  food  [or  body]  to  be  Brahme:  for  all  beings  are 
indeed  produced  from  food;  when  born,  they  live  by  food;  towards 
food  they  tend ; they  pass  into  food.  This  he  comprehended ; [but 
yet  unsatisfied]  he  again  approached  his  father  Varun'a,  saying,  “ Ve- 
nerable [father]!  make  known  to  me  Brahme.''  Varun'a  replied,  “ Seek 
the  knowledge  of  Brahme  by  devout  meditation:  Brahme  is  profound 
contemplation.”  j 

‘ Having  deeply  meditated,  he  discovered  breath  [or  life]  to  be  Brahme; 
for  all  these  beings  are  indeed  produced  from  breath ; when  born,  they 
live  by  breath;  towards  breath  they  tend;  they  pass  into  breath.  This 
he  understood : [but]  again  he  approached  his  father  Varun'a,  saying, 
“ Venerable  [father]!  make  known  to  me  Brahme.”  Varun'a  replied, 
“ Seek  him  by  profound  meditation : Brahme  is  that.” 

‘ He  meditated  in  deep  contemplation,  and  discovered  intellect  to  be 
Brahme:  for  all  these  beings  are  indeed  produced  from  intellect;  when 
born,  they  live  by  intellect ; towards  intellect  they  tend ; and  they  pass 
into  intellect.  This  he  understood : [but]  again  he  came  to  his  father 
Varun'a,  saying,  “Venerable  [father]!  make  known  to  me  Brahme." 
Varun'a  replied,  “ Inquire  by  devout  contemplation:  profound  medita- 
tion is  Brahme.” 
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‘ He  thought  deeply;  and,  having  thus  meditated  [with]  devout  con- 
templation, he  knew  Ananda  [or  felicity]  to  be  Bralime : iox  all  these  be- 
ings are  indeed  produced  from  pleasure ; when  born,  they  live  by  joy ; 
they  tend  towards  happiness ; they  pass  into  felicity. 

‘ Such  is  the  science  which  was  attained  by  Bhrigu,  taught  by  Va- 
run'a,  and  founded  on  the  supreme  etherial  spirit.  He  who  knows  this, 
rests  on  the  same  support;  is  endowed  with  [abundant]  food;  and  becomes 
[a  blazing  fire],  which  consumes  food  : great  he  is  by  progeny,  by  cattle, 
and  by  holy  perfections ; and  great  by  propitious  celebrity.’ 

/The  above  is  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Vdrurii  Upani- 
shad.  I omit  the  remainder  of  it.  The  first  Taittiriyaca  Upanishad  opens 
with  the  following  prayer.  ‘ May  Mitra  [who  presides  over  the  day], 
Varun'a  [who  governs  the  night],  Aryaman  [or  the  regent  of  the  sun 
and  of  sight],  Indra  [who  gives  strength],  Vrihaspati  [who  rules  the 
speech  and  understanding],  and  Vishn'u,  whose  step  is,  vast,  grant  us 
ease.  [I]  bow  to  Brahme.  Salutation  unto  thee,  O air ! Even  thou  art 
Brahme,  present  [to  our  apprehension].  Thee  I will  call,  “ present  Brahme  T 
thee  I will  name,  “ the  right  one thee  I will  pronounce,  “ the  true 
one.”  May  that  [Brahmey  the  universal  being  entitled  air],  preserve  me; 
may  that  preserve  the  teacher:  propitious  be  it*. 


* I have  inserted  here,  as  in  other  places,  between  crotchets,  such  illustrations  from  the 
commentary,  as  appear  requisite  to  render  the  text  inteUigible. 
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On  other  Upanisiiads  of  the  Yajurve'da. 


Among  the of  the  Yqjurvkla,  one  entitled  Maitrayani,  furnishes 
an  Upanishad,  which  bears  the  same  denomination.  An  abridged  para- 
phrase of  it,  in  verse*,  sliows  it  to  be  a dialogue  in  which  a sage,  named 
S'a'ca'yana,  communicates  to  the  king  Vrihadrat’h’a,  theological 
knowledge  derived  from  another  sage,  called  Maitra. 

A different  Sacha  of  this  Veda,  entitled  the  Cat'ha,  or  Cdfhaca,  fur- 
nishes an  Upanishad  bearing  that  name ; and  which  is  one  of  those  most 
frequently  cited  by  writers  on  the  VMdnta.  It  is  an  extract  from  a 
Brahman! a;  and  also  occurs  in  collections  of  Upanishads  appertaining 
to  the  At'harvana. 

S'we'ta's'watara,  who  has  given  his  name  to  one  more  Sddha  of  the 
Yajurvida,  from  which  an  Upanishad  is  extracted  f,  is  introduced  in  it, 
as  teaching  theology.  This  Upanishad,  comprised  in  six  chapters  or  lec- 
tures ( adliydya ),  is  found  in  collections  of  theological  tracts  apper- 
taining to  the  Atliar*oat)kda ; but,  strictly,  it  appears  to  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  Yqyush. 


* By  Vidya'Ran'ya.  I have  not  seen  the  original. 

t In  the  abridgment  of  it  by  Vidyaranya,  this  is  the  description  given  of  the  5"  wctds'waru 
' Upanishad. 
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On  the  Sa'mave'da. 


A peculiar  degree  of  holiness  seems  to  be  attached,  according  to  In- 
dian notions,  to  the  Samavida ; if  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  infer- 
ence suggested  by  the  etymology  of  its  name,  which  indicates,  accord- 
ing to  the  derivation  * usually  assigned  to  it,  the  efficacy  of  this  part 
of  the  Vedas  in  removing  sin.  The  prayers,  belonging  to  it,  are,  as  before 
observed,  composed  in  metre,  and  intended  to  be  chanted,  and  their 
supposed  efficacy  is  apparently  ascribed  to  this  mode  of  uttering  them. 

Not  having  yet  obtained  a complete  copy  of  this  Veda,  or  of  any 
commentary  on  it,  I can  only  describe  it,  imperfectly,  from  such  frag- 
ments as  I have  been  able  to  collect. 

A principal,  if  not  tlie  first,  part  of  the  Sdmaveda  is  that  entitled  A'r- 
chica.  It  comprises  prayers,  among  which  I observe  maii}^,  that  con- 
stantly recur  in  rituals  of  Sdmavediya,  or  C/ihandoga  priests,  and  some  of 
which  have  been  translated  in  former  essays  | . They  are  here  arranged,  as 
appears  from  two  copies  of  the  A'rchica%,  in  six  chapters  (prapdt'aca)  sub- 
divided into  half  chapters,  and  into  sections  ( dasati);  ten  in  each  chapter, 


* From  t!ie  root  Sho,  convertible  into  so  and  s6,  and  signifying  ‘ to  destroy.’  Tlie  derivative 
is  expounded  as  denoting  somethin"  ‘ which  destroys  sin.’  ^ 

t yismtic  Researclies,  Vol.  V.  and  VII. 

One  of  them  dated  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  ui  l672  Sanivat.  This  copy  exhibits  the  further 
title  of  Ch’hundas'i  Sanhit6. 
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aiul  usually  containing  the  exact  number  of  ten  verses  each.  The  same 
collection  of  prayers,  in  the  same  order,  but  prepared  for  chanting,  is  dis- 
tributed in  seventeen  chapters,  under  the  title  of  the  Gramageya  gana. 
That,  at  least,  is  its  title  in  the  only  copy  which  I have  seen.  But  rituals, 
directing  the  same  prayers  to  be  chanted,  employ  the  designation  of  A r~ 
chica  g('ma,  among  other  terms  applicable  to  various  modes  of  rhythmical 
recitation. 

Another  portion  of  the  Sammtda,  arranged  for  chanting,  bears  the  title 
oi  A' rati y a gana.  Three  copies  of  it*,  which  seem  to  agree  exactly,  exhi- 
bit the  same  distribution  into  three  chapters,  which  are  subdivided  into  half 
chapters  and  decades  or  sections,  like  the  A'rchica  above-mentioned f. 
But  I have  not  yet  found  a plain  copy  of  it,  divested  of  the  additions 
made  for  guidance  in  chanting  it. 

The  additions  here  alluded  to,  consist  in  prolonging  the  sounds  of 
vowels,  and  resolving  diphthongs  into  two  or  more  syllables,  inserting 
likewise,  in  many  places,  other  additional  syllables,  besides  placing  nu- 
merical marks  for  the  management  of  the  voice.  Some  of  the  prayers, 
being  subject  to  variation  in  the  mode  of  chanting  them,  are  repeated, 
once  or  oftener,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  these  differences ; and,  to 
' most,  are  prefixed  the  appropriate  names  of  the  several  passages. 


* The  most  ancient  of  those  in  ray  possession,  is  dated  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  in  1587 
Samvaf. 

+ This  Aranya  comprises  nearly  three  hundred  verses  ( Sdtnan ),  or  exactly  290.  The  A rchica 
contains  twice  as  many,  or  nearly  600.  , 
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Under  the  title  of  A'rshaya  Brahmaiia,  I have  found  what  seems  to 
be  an  index  of  these  two  portions  of  the  Sama^eda.  For  the  names  of 
the  passages,  or  sometimes  the  initial  words,  are  there  enumerated  in  the 
same  order,  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Grama  g(^y a,  or  A'rchica,  followed 
hy  A'ranya  gana.  This  index  does  not,  like  the  explanatory  tables 
of  the  other  VSdas,  specify  the  metre  of  each  prayer,  the  deity  addressed 
in  it,  and  the  occasion  on  which  it  should  be  used ; but  only  the  Ris/u, 

- or  author : and,  from  the  variety  of  names  stated  in  some  instances, 
a conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  the  same  texts  are  ascribable  to  more 
than  one  author. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  modes  of  chanting  the  same 
prayers  are  various,  and  bear  different  appellations.  Thus,  the  rituals 
frequently  direct  certain  texts  of  this  Vida  to  be  first  recited  simply,  in 
a low  voice,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  inaudible  utterance  of  the 
Vidas;  and  then  to  be  similarly  • chanted,  in  a particular  manner,  under 
the  designation  of  A'rchica  gdna ; showing,  however,  divers  variations 
and  exceptions  frdm  that  mode,  under  the  distinct  appellation  of  Ani- 
ructa  gdna  *.  So,  likewise,  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  passages,  which 
are  contained  in  the  A'rchica  and  Grdmagiya,  are  arranged  in  a different 
order,  with  further  variations  as  to  the  mode  of  chanting  them,  in  another 
collection  named  the  Uha  gdna. 

From  the  comparison  and  examination  of  these  parts  of  the  Sdmavida, 
in  which,  so  far  as  the  collation  of  them  has  bfeen  dirried’,  the  texts  appear 


* Tlie  ritual,  vvhicli  is  llie  chief  authority  for  this  remark,  is  oue  by  Sa'Yan'  A'cHAR'YA, 
eutitled  Yajnyatantra  Sud’hdnid’/n. 
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to  be  the  same,  only  arranged  in  a different  order,  and  marked  for  a dif- 
ferent mode  of  recitation,  I am  led  to  think,  that  other  collections,  under 
similar  names  *,  may  not  differ  more  widely  from  the  A'rchica  and  A'raiiya 
above-mentioned:  and  that'these  may  possibly  constitute  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  SamavMa,  which  corresponds  to  the  Sanhitas  of  other 
VMas. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Brahman' a,  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
second  part  or  supplement  of  the  VMa,  various  works  have  been  re- 
ceived by  different  schools  of  the  Sama'vMa.  Four  appear  to  be  extant ; 
three  of  which  have  been  seen  by  me,  either  complete  or  in  part.  One 
is  denominated  Shddvinsa  ; probaby  from  its  containing  twenty-six  chap- 
ters. Another  is  called  Adbhuta,  or,  at  greater  length,  Adbhuta  Brdh- 
maria.  The  only  portion,  which  I have  yet  seen,  of  either,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a fragment,  and  breaks  off’  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  chapter  : both 
names  are  there  introduced,  owing,  as  it  should  seem,  to  some  error; 
and  I shall  not  attempt  to  determine  which  of  them  it  really  belongs 
to.  A third  Brdhman'a  of  this  VMa  is  termed  Panchavins'a ; so  named, 
probably,  from  the  number  of  twenty-five  chapters  comprised  in  it : 
and  I conjecture  this  to  be  the  same  with  one  in  my  possession  not 
designated  by  any  particular  title,  but  containing  that  precise  number  of 
chapters. 


• Sir  Robert  Chambers’s  copy  of  tlie  Sdmaveda  comprised  four  portions,  entitled  G6?ia, 
the  distinct  names  of  which,  according  to  the  list  received  from  him,  are  Vigana  A,'rn&,  Vegana, 
Ugana,  and  Uhya  gana.  The  first  of  these,  I suspect  to  he  the  A'ranya,  written  in  that  list, 
A'rnd : the  last  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  which  is  in  my  copy  denominated  Uha  gdna. 
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The  best  known  among  the  Brahmarias  of  the  Samaveda,  is  that  en- 
titled Tdridya.  It  was  expounded  by  Sa'yan'Vcha'rya  ; but  a frag- 
ment of  the  text  with  his  commentary,  including  tlie  whole  of  the  se- 
cond book  (panjica),  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  lecture,  is  all  that  I have 
been  yet  able  to  procure.  This  fragment  relates  to  the  religious  ceremony 
named  Agnisht bma.  I do  not  find  in  it,  nor  in  other  portions  of  the 

Samaveda  before  described,  any  passage,  which  can  be  conveniently  trans- 
lated as  a specimen  of  the  style  of  this  Veda. 

Leaving,  then,  the  Mantras  and  Brdhman'as  of  the  Samaveda,  I proceed 
to  notice  its  principal  Upanishad,  which  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
abstruse  compositions  bearing  that  title. 

The  CKhdndbgya  Upanishad  contains  eight  chapters  (prapatacas),  appa- 
rently extracted  from  some  portion  of  the  Brdhman'a,  in  which  they  are 
numbered  from  three  to  ten  *.  The  first  and  second,  not  being  included 
in  the  Upanishad,  probably  relate  to  religious  ceremonies.  The  chapters 
are  unequally  subdivided  into  paragraphs  or  sections ; amounting,  in  all, 
to  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty. 

A great  part  of  the  Ch'hdndbgya  \ is  in  a didactic  form  : including,  how- 
ever, like  most  of  the  other  Upatiishads,  several  dialogues.  The  beginning 
of  one,  between  Sanatcuma'ra  and  Na'reda,  which  occupies  the 


* I have  several  copies  of  the  text,  vvitli  the  gloss  of  S'ancara,  and  annotations  on  it  by 
Anandajnya'NAGIRI  ; besides  the  notes  of  Vya'sati'rt’ha  on  a commentary  by  Anan- 
dati'rt’ha. 

+ Its  author,  indicated  by  Vya'sati'rt’ha,  is  Hayagri'va. 
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whole  of  the  seventh  chapter*,  has  been  already  cjnoted.  The  preceding 
chapter  consists  of  two  dialogues  between  Swe'tace'tu,  grandson  of 
Arun'a,  and  his  own  father,  Uddalaca,  the  son  of  Arun'a.  These  had 
been  prepared  in  the  fifth  chapter,  where  Prava'hana,  son  of  Jivala, 
convicts  S'wetace'tu  of  ignorance  in  theology  : and  where  that  conver- 
sation is  followed  by  several  other  dialogues,  intermixed  with  successive 
references  for  instruction.  The  fourth  chapter  opens  with  a story  respect- 
ing Ja'nas'ruti,  grandson  of  Putra  ; and,  in  this  and  the  fifth  chapter, 
dialogues,  between  human  beings,  are  interspersed  with  others  in  which 
the  interlocutors  are  either  divine  or  imaginary  persons.  The  eighth  or 
last  chapter  contains  a disquisition  on  the  soul,  in  a conference  between 
Praja’pati  and  Indra. 

I shall  here  quote,  from  this  Upanishad,  a single  dialogue  belonging  to 
the  fifth  chapter. 

‘ Pra'chi'nas'aTa,  son  of  Upamanyu,  Satyayajnya,  issue  of  Pulu- 
SHA,  Indradyumna,  offspring  of  Bhallavi,  Jana  descendant  of  S'ar-, 
cara'cshya,  and  Vudila  sprung  from  As'watara's'wa,  being  all  per- 
sons deeply  conversant  with  holy  writ,  and  possessed  of  great  dwellings, 
meeting  together,  engaged  in  this  disquisition,  “ What  is  our  soul  ? and 
who  is  Brahme 

‘ These  venerable  persons  reflected,  “ Udda'laca,  the  son  of  Arun'a, 


* That  is  the  seventh  of  the  extract  which  constitutes  this  Upanishad ; but  the  ninth,  accent- 
ing to  the  mode  of  numbering  the  chapters,  in  the  book,  whence  it  is  taken. 
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is  well  acquainted  with  the  universal  soul : let  us  immediately  go  to  him.” 
They  went : but  he  reflected,  “ these  great  and  very  learned  persons  will 
ask  me ; and  I shall  not  [be  able]  to  communicate  the  whole  [which  they 
inquire] : I will  at  once  indicate  to  them  another  [instructor].”  He  thus 
addressed  them,  “ AsVapati,  the  son  of  Ce'caya,  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  universal  soul ; let  us  now  go  to  him.” 

‘ They  all  went ; and,  on  their  arrival,  [the  king]  caused  due  honours 
to  be  shown  to  them  respectively ; and,  next  morning,  civilly  dismissed 
them  ; [but,  observing  that  they  staid,  and  did  not  accept  his  presents,] 
lie  thus  spoke:  “ In  my  dominions,  there  is  no  robber;  nor  miser;  no 
drunkard;  nor  anyone  neglectful  of  a consecrated  hearth;  none  ignorant; 
and  no  adulterer,  nor  adulteress.  Whence  [can  you  have  been  aggrieved]  ?” 
[As  they  did  not  state  a complaint,  he  thus  proceeded  ;]  “ I must  be  asked, 
O venerable  men  ! [for  what  you  desire].”  [Finding,  that  they  made  no 
request,  he  went  on;]  “As  much  as  I shall  bestow  on  each  officiating 
priest,  so  much  will  I also  give  to  you.  Stay  then,  most  reverend  men.” 
They  answered  ; “It  is  indeed  requisite  to  inform  a person  of  the  purpose 
of  a visit.  Thou  well  knowest  the  universal  soul ; communicate  that 
knowledge  unto  us.”  He  replied ; “ To-morrow  I will  declare  it  to  you.” 
Perceiving  his  drift,  they,  next  day,  attended  him,  bearing  [like  pupils] 
logs  of  firewood.  Without  bowing  to  them,  he  thus  spoke  : — 

“ Whom  dost  thou  worship  as  the  soul,  O son  of  Upamanyu  ?”  “ Hea- 
ven,” answered  he,  “ O venerable  king !”  “ Splendid  is  that  [portion  of 

the]  universal  self,  which  thou  dost  worship  as  the  soul : therefore,  in  thy 
family,  is  seen  [the  juice  of  the  acid  asclepias]  drawn,  expressed,  and  pre- 
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pared,  [for  religious  ritesj;  thou  dost  consume  food  [as  a b!a:?ing  fire] ; 
and  dost  view  a [son  or  other]  beloved  object.  Whoever  worshijis  this 
for  the  univ  ersal  soul,  similarly  enjoys  food,  contemplates  a bfdovcd  object, 
and  finds  religious  occupations  in  bis  famil}^  But  this  is  [only]  the  bead 
of  the  soul.  Thy  head  bad  been  lost,”  added  the  king,  “ badst  thou  not 
come  to  me.” 

\ 

‘He  now  turned  to  Satyayajnya,  the  son  of  Pulusha,  saying; 
“Whom  dost  thou  worship  as  the  soul,  O descendant  of  Prachinayoga  r” 
“ The  sun,”  answered  be,  “ O venerable  king !”  “ Varied  is  that  [por- 
tion of  the]  universal  self,  which  thou  dost  worship  as  the  soul ; and, 
therefore,  in  thy  family,  many  various  forms  are  seen ; a car  yoked  with 
mares,  and  treasure,  together  with  female  slaves,  surround  thee;  thou 
dost  consume  food,  and  contemplate  a pleasing  object.  Whoever  wor- 
ships this,  for  the  univ^ersal  soul,  has  the  same  enjoyments,  and  finds  reli- 
gious occupations  in  his  family.  But  this  is  only  the  eye  of  soul.  Thou 
liadst  been'blind,”  said  the  king,  “ hadst  thou  not  come  to  me.” 

‘ He  next  addressed  Indradyumna,  the  son  of  Bhallavi  : “ Whom 
dost  thou  worship  as  the  soul,  O descendant  of  Vy'agiira  pad.”  “Air,” 
replied  he,  “ O venerable  king !”  “ Diffused  is  that  portion  of  the  univer- 

sal self,  which  thou  dost  worship  as  the  soul ; numerous  offerings  reach 
thee;  many  tracts  of  cars  follow  thee:  thou  dost  consume  food:  thou 
viewest  a favourite  object.  Whoever  worships  this,  for  the  universal  soul, 
enjoys  food  and  contemplates  a beloved  object : and  has  religious  occu- 
pations in  his  family.  But  this  is  only  the  breath  of  soul.  Thy  breath 
had  expired,”  said  the  king,  “ hadst  thou  not  come  to  me.” 
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‘ He  then  interrogated  Jana,  the  son  of  Sarcaua'cshya  : “ Whom 
dost  thou  worship  as  the  soul,  O son  of  Sarcara'cshya?”  “ The  ethe- 
rial  element,”  said  he,  “O  venerable  king!”  “Abundant  is  that  universal 
self,  whom  thou  dost  worship  as  the  soul ; and,  therefore,  thou  likewise 
dost  abound  with  progeny  and  wealth.  Thou  dost  consume  food;  thou 
viewest  a favourite  object.  Whoever  worships  this,  for  the  universal 
soul,  consumes  food,  and  secs  a beloved  object ; and  has  religious  occu- 
pations in  his  family.  But  this  is  only  the  trunk  of  soul.  Thy  trunk 
had  corrupted,”  said  the  king,  “ hadst  thou  not  come  to  me.” 

‘He  afterwards  inquired  of  Vudila,  the  son  of  AsVatara'swa  : 
“ Whom  dost  thou  worship  as  the  soul,  O descendant  of  Vya'ghrapad?*’ 
“Water,”  said  he,  “O  venerable  king!”  “ Rich  is  that  universal  self, 
whom  thou  dost  worship  as  the  soul ; and,  therefore,  art  thou  opulent 
and  thriving.  Thou  dost  consume  food ; thou  viewest  a favourite  object. 
Whoever  worships  this,  for  the  universal  soul,  partakes  of  similar  enjoy- 
ments, contemplates  as  dear  an  object,  and  has  religious  occupations  in 
his  family.  But  this  is  only  the  abdomen  of  the  soul.  Thy  bladder 
had  burst,”  said  the  king,  “ hadst  thou  not  come  to  me.” 

‘ Lastly,  he  interrogated  Udda'laca,  the  son  of  Arun  a.  “ Whom 
dost  thou  worship  as  the  soul,  O descendant  ofGoTAMA?”  “ The  earth,” 
said  he,  “ O venerable  king !”  “Constant  is  that  universal  self,  whom 
thou  dost  worship  as  the  soul ; and,  therefore,  thou  remainest  steady, 
with  offspring  and  with  cattle.  Thou  dost  consume  food ; thou  viewest 
a favourite  object;  Whoever  worships  this,  for  the  universal  soul,  shares 
like  enjoyments,  and  views  as  beloved  an  object,  and  has  religious  occu- 
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patlons  ill  his  family.  But  this  forms  only  the  feet  of  the  soul.  Thy 
feet  had  been  lame,”  said  the  king,  “ hadst  thou  not  come  to  me.” 

‘ He  thus  addressed  them  [collectively]:  “ You  consider  this  universal 
soul,  as  it  were  an  individual  being;  and  you  partake  of  distinct  en- 
joyment. But  he,  who  worships,  as  the  universal  soul,  that  which  is 
known  by  its  [manifested]  portions,  and  is  inferred  [from  consciousness], 
enjoys  nourishment  in  all  w^orlds,  in  all  beings,  in  all  souls : his  head  is 
splendid,  like  that  of  this  universal  soul;  his  eye  is  similarly  varied; 
his  breath  is  equally  diffused ; his  trunk  is  no  less  abundant ; his  ab- 
domen is  alike  full ; and  his  feet  are  the  earth ; his  breast  is  the  altar ; 
his  hair  is  the  sacred  grass ; his  heart,  the  household  fire ; his  mind,  the 
consecrated  flame ; and  his  mouth,  the  oblation. 

“ The  food,  which  first  reaches  him,  should  be  solemnly  offered : and 
the  first  oblation,  which  he  makes,  he  should  present  with  these  words  : 
“ Be  this  oblation  to  breath  efficacious.”  Thus  breath  is  satisfied ; and, 
in  that  the  eye  is  satiate;  and,  in  the  eye,  the  sun  is  content;  and,  in 
the  sun,  the  sky  is  gratified ; and,  in  the  sky,  heaven  and  the  sun,  and 
whatever  is  dependant,  become  replete;  and  after  that,  he  himself  [who 
eats]  is  fully  gratified  with  offspring  and  cattle;  with  vignur  proceeding 
from  food,  and  splendour  arising  from  holy  observances  *. 


* Several  similar  paragraphs,  respecting  four  other  oblations,  so  presented  to  other  inspira- 
tions of  air,  are  here  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  The  taking  of  a mouthful,  by  an  orthodox 
Hindu  theologian,  is  considered  as  an  efficacious  oblation : and  denominated  Pvdn6gmh6tra. 
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“ But  whoever  makes  an  oblation  to  fire,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
universal  soul,  acts  in  the  same  manner,  as  one  who  throws  live  coals 
into  ashes ; while  he,  who  presents  an  oblation,  possessing  that  know- 
ledge, has  made  an  offering  in  all  worlds,  in  all  beings,  in  all  souls.  As 
the  tip  of  dry  grass,  which  is  cast  into  the  fire,  readily  kindles ; so  are 
all  the  faults  of  that  man  consumed.  Pie,  who  knows  tliis,  has  only 
presented  an  oblation  to  the  universal  soul,  even  though  he  knowingly 
give  the  residue  to  SiCiiandola.  For,  on  this  point,  a text  is  [preserved]  : 
“ As,  in  this  world,  hungry  infants  press  round  their  mother;  so  do  all 
beings  await  the  holy  oblation ; they  await  the  holy  oblation.” 

Another  Upanishad  of  the  belongs  to  the  Sacha  of  the  Tala- 

*vacciras.  It  is  called,  the  “ Chihhita,"'  or,  “ Ctnci'  Upanishad,  from 
the  word,  or  words,  with  which  it  opens : and,  as  appears  from  San- 
cara’s  commentary*,  this  treatise  is  the  ninth  chapter  (adhydya)  of  the 
work,  from  which  it  is  extracted.  It  is  comprised  in  four  sections  (chayi'~ 
da).  The  form  is  that  of  a dialogue  between  instructors  and  their  pupils. 
The  subject  is,  as  in  other  Upanisha^s,  a disquisition  on  abstruse  and  mys- 
tical theology.  I shall  not  make  any  extract  from  it,  but  proceed  to  de- 
scribe the  fourth  and  last  VMa. 


* 1 have  S'ancara’s  gloss,  with  the  Ulustralions  of  his  annotator,  and  tlie  ample  commentary 
of  Crishna'nanda:  besides  a separate  gloss,  with  annotations,  on  the  similar  Upanisbadbe- 
longing  to  the  At’harvavida. 
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On  the  At’harva-ve'da. 

/ 

% 

The  Sanhiid,  or  collection  of  prayers  and  invocations,  belonging  to 
the  A'tharvan'a,  is  comprised  in  twenty  books  subdivided  into 

sections  hymns  and  verses  Another  mode  of 

division  by  chapters  (prapdtaca)  is  also  indicated.  The  number  of  verses 
is  stated  at  6015 ; the  sections  exceed  a hundred ; and  the  hymns  amount ' 

to  more  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty.  The  number  of  chapters  is  forty 

« 

nearly.  ^ 

A passage  from  this  Veda  was  quoted  hy  Sir  W.  Jones  in  his  essay 
on  the  literature  of  the  Hindus*  ; and  a version  of  it  was  given,  as  a spe- 
cimen of  the  language  and  style  of  the  A'fhar-vana.  That  passage  com- 
prises the  whole  of  the  forty-third  hymn  of  the  nineteenth  book  f.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  same  book,  I find  a hymn  (numbered  as  the  sixth) 
which  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  that,  which  has  been  be- 
fore cited  from  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  white  Yajush  Some  of 


* Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  I.  p.  347. 

t SirW.  Jones  cites  it,  as  from  the  first  book;  I suspect,  that,  in  Colonel  Polier’s  copy, the 
nineteenth  book  might  stand  first  in  the  volume.  It  does  so,  in  General  Martin’s  transcript, 
though  the  colophon  bo  correct.  I have  another,  and  very  complete,  copy  of  this  Veda, 
General  Martin’s,  which  I also  possess,  is  defective  : containing  only  the  ten  first  and  the  two 
last  books.  Ai>  ancient  fragment,  also  in  my  possession,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  sixth. 

X Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  VII.  p.  251. 
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the  verses  are  indeed  transposed,  and  here  and  there  a word  differs  : for 
example,  it  opens  by  describing  the  primeval  man  (purusha)  with  a thou- 
sand arms,  instead  of  a thousand  heads.  The  purport  is,  nevertheless, 
the  same ; and  it  is  needless,  therefore,  to  insert  a version  of  it  in  this 
place. 

The  next  hymn,  in  the  same  book,  includes  an  important  passage. 
It  names  the  twenty-eight  asterisms  in  their  order,  beginning  with  Crit- 
tica : and  seems  to  refer  the  solstice  to  the  end  of  Aslesha,  or  beginning 
Magha.  I call  it  an  important  passage;  first,  because  it  shows,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  twenty-eighth  asterism  is  as  ancient  as  the  At'har- 
^a-veda  ; and,  secondly,  because  it  authorises  a presumption,  that  the  whole 
of  that  VMa,  like  this  particular  hymn,  may  have  been  composed  when 
the  solstice  was  reckoned  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end,  of  As'lhha*,  and 
the  origin  of  the  Zodiac  was  placed  at  the  beginning  of  Crittied.  On  the 
obvious  conclusion,  respecting  the  age  of  the  Veda,  I shall  enlarge  in  ano- 
ther place. 

' An  incantation,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  that  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  W.  Jones  f,  occurs  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  nineteenth  book.  It 
is  indeed  a tremendous  incantation ; especially  the  three  Suctas,  or  hymns, 
which  are  numbered  28,  29,  and  30.  A single  line  will  be  a sufficient 
specimen  of  these  imprecations,  in  which,  too,  there  is  much'sameness. 

* The  middle  of  As'Usha,  if  the  divisions  be  twenty-seven,  and  its  end,  when  they  are  twenty- 
eight  equal  portions,  give  the  same  place  for  the  colure, 
t yls/rtt/e  Researches,  Vol.  I.  p.  348. 
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‘Destroy,  O sacred  grass*,  my  foes;  exterminate  my  enemies;  an- 

V 

nihilate  all  those,  who  hate  me,  O precious  gem  !’ 

/ 

The  Atharxm-X)eda,  as  is  well  known,  contains  many  forms  of  impre- 
cation for  the  destruction  of  enemies.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred^  that 
such  is  the  chief  subject  of  that  Veda;  since  it  also  contains  a great 
number  of  prayers  for  safety  and  for  the  averting  of  calamities  : and,  like 
the  other  VhiaSy  numerous  hymns  to  the  gods,  with  prayers  to  be  used  at 
solemn  rites  and  religious  exercises,  excepting  such  as  are  named  Yajiiya, 

The  Gopafha  Brahmavla  appears  to  belong  to  the  second  part  of  this 
Veda.  Not  having  seen  a commentary,  nor  an  index,  of  this  work,  I 
can  only  speak  of  it  from  a copy  in  my  possession  : this  contains  five 
chapters  (prapdtaca),  with  the  date  of  the  transcript  f'  and  name  of  the 
transcriber,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  as  is  usual  in  the  colophon  at  the  close 
of  a volume. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  Gopat'ha  Brahman'a  traces  the  origin  of  the 
universe  from  Brahme ; and  it  appears  from  the  fourth  section  of  this 
chapter,  that  ATharvan  is  considered  as  a Prqjapati  appointed  by 
Brahme  to  create  and  protect  subordinate  beings. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  several  remarkable  passages,  identifying  the  prime- 
val person  (purusha)  with  the  year  (samxHitsara),  convey  marked  allusions 
to  the  calendar.  In  one  place  (the  fifth  section),  besides  stating  the  year 

* Darbha,  Poa  Cynosuroidcs. 

t It  is  dated  at  Mat’huru,  in  the  year  (Samvat)  1732. 
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to  contain  twelve  or  thirteen  lunar  months,  the  subdivision  of  that  period 
is  pursued  to  3d0  da}^s;  and,  thence,  to  \0^?>00  muhurtas,  or  hours, 

I proceed  to  notice  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  At' harva-vcda,  con- 
sisting of  the  theological  treatises,  entitled  Upanishads,  which  are  ap- 
pendant on  it.  They  are  computed  at  fifty-two : but  this  number  is  com- 
pleted by  reckoning,  as  distinct  Upams/iads,  different  parts  of  a single 
tract.  Four  such  treatises,  comprising  eight  Upanishads,  together  with 
six  of  those  before  described  as  appertaining  to  other  Vedas,  are  per- 
petually cited  in  dissertations  on  the  Vedanta  *.  Others  are  either  more 
spai’ingly,  or  not  at  all,  quoted. 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  Upanishad.  In  dic- 
tionaries, this  term  is  made  equivalent  to  Rehesya,  which  signifies  mys- 
tery. This  last  term  is,  in  fact,  frequently  employed  by  Menu,  and  other 
ancient  authors,  where  the  commentators  understand  Upanishads  to  be 
meant.  But  neither  the  etymology,  nor  the  acceptation,  of  the  word, 
which  is  now  to  be  explained,  has  any  direct  connexion  with  the  idea 
of  secrecy,  concealment,  or  mystery.  Its  proper  meaning,  according 
to  Sancara,  Sa'yan'a,  and  all  the  .commentators,  is  divine  science, 
or  the  knowledge  of  God  : and,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  theology  itself,  and  to  a book  in  which  this  science 
is  taught.  Its  derivation  is  from  the  verb  sad  (shad-ln ),  to  destroy,  to 


* The  Cena  and  Ch’hundogya  from  tlie  Simavtda ; tlie  Vrihad  6ran'yaca  and  Is'twas'ya 
from  the  white  Yajush,  and  the  Taittiriyaca  from  the  black  Yajush  ; the  Aitareya  from  the 
Rigvcda ; and  the  Cat'ha,  Pras'na,  Mun'daca,  and  Mdn'ducya  from  the  At’harvan'a.  To  thpse 
should  be  added,  'the  Nrisiuha  tapaniya. 
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move,  or  to  weary,  preceded  by  the  prepositions  upa  near,  and  ni  con- 
tinually, or  7iis  certainly.  The  sense,  properly  deducible  from  this  ety- 
mology, according  to  the  different  explanations  given  by  commentators, 
invariably  points  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  to  the 
consequent  attainment  of  beatitude  through  exemption  from  passions*. 

The  whole  of  the  Indian  theology  is  professedly  founded  on  the  Uponi- 
shads  f . Those,  which  have  been  before  described,  have  been  shown  to 
be  extracts  from  the  Veda.  The  rest  are  also  considered  as  appertaining 
to  the  Indian  scripture : it  does  not,  however,  clearly  appear,  whether 
they  are  detached  essays,  or  have  been  extracted  from  a Brahmaiia  of 
the  Atliart'a-X)Ma . I have  not  found  any  of  them  in  the  Sanhitd  of  the 
Ai'haT'vana^  nor  in  the  Gbpat'ha  Brdhman'a. 

In  the  best  copies  of  the  fifty-two  Upanishads\,  the  first  fifteen  are 
stated  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Samiaciyas,  whose  S'dc’hd  seems  to  be 
the  principal  one  of  the  Afharva-veda.  The  remaining  thirty-seven  ap- 


* Sancara,  and  Ananda's'rama  on  the  Vrihad  dran'i/aca  ; as  also  the  commentaries  on 
other  Upanishads : especially  Sancara  on  the  Caf’Aaca.  Other  authors  concur  in  assigning 
the  same  acceptation  and  etymology,  to  the  word : they  vary,  only,  in  the  mode  of  reconciling 
the  derivation  with  the  sense. 

t It  is  expressly  so  affirmed  in  the  Veddnta  sdra.  v.  3. 

I I possess  an  excellent  copy,  which  corresponds  with  one  transcribed  for  Mr.  Bla^uiERE, 
from  a similar  collection  of  Upanishads  belonging  to  the  late  Sir  W.  JoNES.  In  two  other 
copies,  which  I also  obtained  at  Benares,  the  arrangement  differs,  and  several  Upanishads  are 
inserted,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  questionable ; while  others  are  admitted,  which  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Yajurveda. 

VoL.  VIII.  3 P 
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pertain  to  various  S'achas,  mostly  to  that  of  the  Paippalcidis : but  some 
of  them,  as  will  be  shown,  are  borrowed  from  other  Vtdas. 

The  Mun'daca,  divided  into  six  sections  unequally  distributed  in  two 
parts,  is  the  first  Upanishad  of  the  A't'harvaiia ; and  is  also  one  of  the’ 
most  important,  for  the  doctrines  Avhich  it  contains.  It  has  been  fully 
illustrated  by  Sancara,  Avhose  gloss  is  assisted  by  the  annotations  of 
Anandajnya'na.  The  opening  of  this  Upanishad,  comprising  the  whole 
of  the  first  section,  is  here  subjoined. 

‘ Brahma'  was  first  of  the  gods,  framer  of  the  universe,  guardian  of 
the  world.  He  taught  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  science,  to  his  eldest  son  At’harva.  That  holy  science,  which 
Brahma'  revealed  to  At’harvan  *,  was  communicated  by  him  to  Angir, 
who  transmitted  it  to  Satyavaha,  the  descendant  of  Bharadava'ja  : 
and  this  son  of  Bharadwa'ja  imparted  the  traditional  science  to  An- 

GIRAS. 

‘ S'aunaca,  or  the  son  ofSuNACA,  a mighty  householder,  addressing 
Angiras  with  due  respect,  asked  “ What  is  it,  O venerable  sage, 
through  which,  when  known,  this  universe  is  understood?” 

‘ To  him  the  holy  personage  thus  replied:  “Two  sorts  of  science  must 


* Sancara  remarks,  that  At’harva,  or  At’harvan,  may  liave  been  the  first  creature, 
in  one  of  the  many  inodes  of  creation,  which  have  been  practised  bv  Brahma  . 
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be  distinguished ; as  they,  who  know  God,  declare : the  supreme  science, 
and  another.  Tliis  other  is  the  Rigveda,  the  Yajiir^^eda,  tlie  Samavcda, 
tlie  Acharva-veda*;  tlie  rules  of  accentuatfon,  the  rites  of  religion, 
grammar,  tlie  glossary  and  explanation  of  obscure  terms,  prosody,  and 
astronomy:  also  the  Itihdsa  and  Parana;  and  logic,  with  the  rules 
of  interpretation,  and  the  system  of  moral  duties. 

“ Cut  the  supreme  science  is  that,  by  which  this  imperishable  [nature]  is 
apprehended ; invisible  [or  imperceptible,  as  is  that  nature] : not  to  be 
seized ; nor  to  be  deduced ; devoid  of  colour ; destitute  of  eyes  and  ears ; 
without  hands  or  feet,  yet  ever  variously  pervading  all : minute,  unalter- 
able,* and  contemplated  by  the  wise  for  the  source  of  beings. 

“ As  the  spider  spins  and  gathers  back  [its  thread] ; as  plants  sprout 
on  the  earth;  as  hairs  grow  on  a living  person:  so  is  this  universe,  here, 
produced  from  the  imperishable  nature.  By  contemplation,  the  vast  one 
germinates ; from  him,  food  [or  body]  is  produced ; and  thence,  succes- 
sively, breath,  mind,  real  [elements],  worlds,  and  immortality  arising  from 
[good]  deeds.  The  omniscient  as  profound  contemplation,  consisting  in 
the  knowledge  of  him,  who  knows  all : and,  from  that,  the  [manifested] 
vast  one,  as  well  as  names,  forms,  and  food,  proceed : and  this  is  truth.” 

The  Pras'na,  which  is  the  second  Upanishad,  and  equally  important 
with  the  first,  consists,  like  it,  of  six  sections ; and  has  been  similarly 


* Meaning  the  prayers  contained  in  the  four  Vidas,  disjoined  from  theology. 
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interpreted  by  S'ancaha  and  Ba'lacrishn'a  In  this  dialogue,  SuceVa, 
the  son  of  Bharadwa ja,  Satyaca'ma,  descended  from  S’lvi,  Saury- 
a'yani,  a remote  descendant  of  the  Sun,  ^but  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Garga,  Caus'alya,  surnarned  AVwala’yana,  or  son  of  AsVala, 
Vaidarbhi  of  the  race  of  Bhrigu,  together  with  Caband’hi',  surnarned 
Ca'tya'yana,  or  descendant  of  Catya,  are  introduced  as  seeking  the 
knowledge  of  theology,  and  applying  to  Pippala'da  for  instruction. 
They  successively  interrogate  him  concerning  the  origin  of  creatures,  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  the  union  of  life  with  body,  and  the  connexion  of 
thoughts  with  the  soul. 

The  nine  succeeding  Ifpayiishads  (from  the  3d  to  the  1 1 th)  are  of  inferior 
importance,  and  have  been  left  unexplained  by  the  writers  on  the 
ddnta,  because  they  do  not  directly  relate  to  the  Sdriraca,  or  theological 
doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul  They  are  enumerated  in 
the  margin 

The  Manducya  follows,  and  consists  of  four  parts,  each  constituting 
a distinct  Upanishad.  This  abstruse  treatise,  comprising  the  most  mate- 
rial doctrines  of  the  Vtddnta,  has  been  elucidated  by  the  labours  of 
• Gaud'apa'da,  and  S'ancara.  Gaud'apa'da’s  commentary  is  assisted 
by  the  notes  of  Anandagiri. 


* I have  several  copies  of  the  text,  besides  commentariis  on  both  Upnnishads. 

t This  reason^  is  a«si_i;ned  by  the  annotator  on  S'ancara’s  gloss,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
notes  on  tiic  Mun'daca  Upanithad. 

J 3il  Jirahine-vidya.  4.t!i  Cshnricu.  ^5lh  ChuUca.  6lh  and  7d>  AVharva^s'iras,  8llt 
Gorlha.  QW\  Mahd,  lOlh  Brahma,  l\\.h  Pr/in'(tgnih6tr a. 
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Among  the  miscellaneous  JJpanlshads,  the  first  thirteen  (from  the  l6‘th 
to  the  28th)  have  been  left  uncommented  by  the  principal  expounders  of 
the  Vedanta^  for  a reason  before-mentioned.  The  names  of  these  Upa- 
nishads  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  note*. 

The  following  six  (from  the  29th  to  the  34th,)  constitute  the  Nrisinha 
Tdpaniya;  five  of  them  compose  the  Piirva  Tdpaniya,  or  first  part  of  the 
Upamshad  so  called ; and  the  last,  and  most  important,  is  entitled  Uttaru 
Tdpaniya.  It  has  been  expounded  by  Gaud'apa'da,  as  the  first  part  (if 
not  t\\Q  \sho\Q  Upanishad)  has  been  by  SANCARAf.  The  object  of  this 
treatise  appears  to  be  the  identifying  of  Nrisinha  with  all  the  g'ods : 
but,  so  far  as  I comprehend  its  meaning  (for  I have  not  sufficiently  ex- 
amined it  to  pronounce  confidently  on  this  point,)  the  fabulous  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu,  in  the  shape  of  a vast  lion,  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
intended;  and  the  name  of  Nrisinha  is  applied  to  the  divinity,  with  a 
superlative  import,  but  with  no  apparent  allusion  to  that  fable. 

The  two  next  Upanishads  constitute  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
Cdt'haca,  or  Valli,  or  Cafhavalli  (for  the  name  varies  in  different 
copies).  It  belongs  properly  to  the  Yajurveda,  as  before-mentioned; 


* l6lh  n\\i  T^MaMndu.  ISth  Brahme^vindu,  19th  Arnriia-vindu.  20iij 

J}'hyAna-rindu,  21st  Tfjo-vindu.  2'2d  Yoga-sicskii.  23d  Yoga-iatwa,  24tli  Sannydsa. 
35th  Arun'iya  or  Arun'i-yega.  26th  Cant'haf-ruf'i.  27th  Pin'da,  2Sth  A'lmd. 

t I liave  several  copies  of  the  text,  and  of  Gau o'apa'da’s  commentary;  witii  n sinple 
transcript  of  S Angara’s  gloss  on  the  five  first  of  the  treatises  entitled  Tdpaniya, 
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but  it  is  usually  cited  from  tlie  ; and  has  been  commented, 

as  appertaining  to  this  Veda,  l)y  S'ancara,  and  by  Ba'lacrishn'a 

I 

It  comprises  six  sections,  severally  entitled  Vallt;  but  constituting 
two  chapters  (ad'liydya),  denommiited  Piu'va-valll  send  Uttara-valli.  The 
dialogue*  is  supported  by  MfUiju,  or  deatli,  and  the  prince  Nachice- 
TAS,  Avhom  his  father,  Va'jas'ravasa,  consigned  to  Yama,  being  pro- 
voked by  the  boy’s  importunately  asking  him,  (through  zeal,  however, 
for  the  success  of  a sacrifice  performed  to  ensure  universal  conquest,) 
“ to  whom  wilt  thou  give  me?”  Yama  receives  Nachice'tas  with  ho- 
nour, and  instructs  him  in  theology,  by  which  beatitude  and  exemption 
from  worldly  sufferings  may  be  attained,  through  a knowledge  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  soul,  and  its  identity  with  the  supreme  being.  The 
doctrine  is  similar  to  that  of  other  principal  Upanishads. 

The  Chitshita,  or  Cena  Upanishad,  is  the  thirty-seventh  of  the  At'har- 
van'a,  and  agrees,  almost  word  for  word,  with  a treatise  bearing  the 
same  title,  and  belonging  to  a S'dcha  of  the  Sdmaveda.  S'ancara  has, 
however,  written  separate  commentaries  on  both,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
hibiting their  different  interpretations!.  Both  commentaries  have,  as 
usual,  been  annotated. 


* Tlie  commentary  of  S'ancara  is,  as  usual,  concise  and  perspicuous:  and  that  of  Ba'la- 
crishn'a,  copious  but  clear.  Besides  their  conimentaries,  and  several  copies  of  the  text,  to- 
gether vvilii  a paraphrase  by  Vidya'ranya,  I have  found  this  Upanishad  forming  a chapter 
in  a Brdhmana,  which  is  marked  as  belonging  to  the  Sdmaveda,  and  wlxich  I conjecture  to  be 
'the  Paneha  rinsa  Brahmana  of  that  Veda. 

\ Here,  as  iti  other  instances,  I speak  from  copies  in  my  possession. 
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A short  Upanishad,  entitled  Ndrayana,  is  followed  by  two  otliers  (3.9th 
and  40th),  which  form  the  first  and  second  parts  o*f  the  Vrihan  Naraijana. 
This  corresponds,  as  before-mentioned,  with  an  Upaniskad,  bearing  the 

same  title,  and  terminating  the  Aranya  of  the  Taittir'iija  YajurvMa. 

* % 

\ 

On  the  three  subsequent  Updnishads  I shall  offer  no  remarks;  they  have 
not  been  commented  among  such  as  relate  to  the  Vtddnta;  and  I have  not 
ascertained  whence  they  are  extracted  *. 

Under  the  name  of  Anandcroalli  and  Bhrigu-valli,  two  Upanishuds 
follow  (44th  and  43th),  which  have  been  already  noticed  as  extracts 
from  the  Aran'ya  of  the  black  Yajush,  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  Taii- 
iiriya  and  Varuiii. 

The  remaining  seven  I are  unexplained  by  commentators  on 

the  Vedanta.  The}^  are,  indeed,  sutliciently  easy,  not  to  require  a laboured 
interpretation : but  there  is  room  to  regret  the  want  of  an  ancient  com- 
mentary, which  might  assist  in  determining  whether  these  UpanisJuuk 
be  genuine.  The  reason  of  this  remark  will  be  subsequently  explained. 

I 

Entertaining  no  doubts  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  other  works, 
wdiich  have  been  here  described,  I think  it,  nevertheless,  proper  to  state 


'*  Their  titles  are,  41st  Sard opanishatsAra.  424  Itansa.  And  43d  Parama  hansa. 

t 46’tli  Garuda.  47th  CAiagni-rudra.  48th  and  49th  JlAma  tApanipa,  first  and  second 
parts.  50ih  Caivalpa,  5lsi  Jdbala.  52d /Sfratiw. 
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some  of  the  reasons  on  whicli  my  belief  of  their  authenticity  is  founded. 
It  appears  necessary  to  do  so,  since  a late  author  has  abruptly  pronounced 
the  Vedas  to  be  forgeries  *. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  practice  of  reading  the  prin- 
- cipal  Vedas  in  superstitious  modes,  tends  to  preserve  the  genuine  text. 
Copies,  prepared  for  such  modes  of  recital,  are  spread  in  various  parts 
of  India,  especiall}^  Benares,  Jeyenagar,  and  the  banks  of  the  Goddveri. 
Interpolations  and  forgeries  have  become  impracticable  since  this  usage 
lias  been  introduced : and  the  RigvMa,  and  both  the  Yajushes,  belong- 
ing to  the  several  S'ac'hds,  in  which  that  custom  has  been  adopted,  have 
been,  therefore,  long  safe  from  alteration. 

The  explanatoiy  table  of  contents,  belonging  to  the  several  Vedas,  also 
tends  to  ensure  the  purity  of  the  text ; since  the  subject  and  length  of 
each  passage  are  therein  specified.  The  index,  again,  is  itself  secured 
from  alteration  by  more  than  one  exposition  of  its  meaning,  in  the  form 
of  a perpetual  commentary. 

It  is  a received  and  well  grounded  opinion  of  the  learned  in  India, 
that  no  book  is  altogether  safe  from  changes  and  interpolations  until 
it  have  been  commented : but  when  once  a gloss  has  been  published, 
no  fabrication  could  afterwards  succeed ; because  the  perpetual  commen- 
tary notices  every  passage,  and,  in  general,  explains  evTiy  word. 


* Mr.  Pinkerton,  iu  his  Modern  Geography,  Vol.  II. 
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Commentaries  on  the  Vedas  themselves  exist,,  whicli  testify  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  text.  Some  are  stated  to  have  been  composed  in  early 
times : I shall  not,  however,  rely  on  any  but  those  to  which  I can 
with  certainty  refer.  I have  fragments  of  Uvat'a’s  gloss ; the  greatest 
part  of  Sayan'a’s  on  several  Vedas;  and  a complete  one  by  Mahid'hara 
on  a single  V6da.  I also  possess  nearly  the  whole  of  S'ancara’s  com- 
mentary on  the  Upanishads ; and  a part  of  Gaud'apa'da’s  ; with  others, 
by  different  authors  of  less  note. 

The  genuineness  of  the  commentaries,  again,  is  secured  by  a crowd  of 
annotators,  whose  works  expound  every  passage  in  the  original  gloss; 
and  whose  annotations  are  again  interpreted  by  others.  This  observation 
'is  particularly  applicable  to  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Vedas,  which, 
as  is  natural,  are  the  most  studiously  and  elaborately  explained. 

The  Niructa,  with  its  copious  commentaries  on  the  obsolete  words  and 
passages  of  scripture,  further  authenticates  the  accuracy  of  the  text,  as 
there  explained.  The  references,  and  quotations,  in  those  works,  agree 
w^ith  the  text  of  the  Vedas,  as  we  now  find  it. 

The  grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  language  contains  rules  applicable  to  the- 
anomalies  of  the  ancient  dialect.  The  many  and  voluminous  commen- 
taries on  that,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  grammar,  abound  in  exam- 
ples cited  from  the  Vedas:  and  here,  also,  the  present  text  is  consonant 
to  those  ancient  quotations. 

Philosophical  works,  especially  the  numerous  commentaries  on  the 
VoL.  VTII.  .8  Q 
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aphorisms  of  the  Mim&nsa  and  Vedanta,  illustrate  and  support  every 
position  advanced  in  them,  by  ample  quotations  from  the  Vedas.  The 
object  of  the  Mhndnsd  is  to  establish  the  cogency  of  precepts  contained 
in  scripture,  and  to  furnish  maxims  for  its  interpretation;  and,  for  the 
same  purpose,  rules  of  reasoning,  from  which  a system  of  logic  is  de- 
ducible.  The  object  of  the  Vedanta  is  to  illustrate  the  system  of  mystical 
theology  taught  by  the  supposed  revelation,  and  to  show  its  application 
to  the  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  unimpassioned  perfection  and  mystical  in- 
tercourse with  the  divinity.  Both  are  closely  connected  with  the  V6das: 
and  here,  likewise,  the  authenticity  of  the  text  is  supported  by  ancient 
references  and  citations. 

Numerous  collections  of  aphorisms,  by  ancient  authors  on  religious 
ceremonies,  contain,  in  every  line,  references  to  passages  of  the  Vedas. 
Commentaries  on  these  aphorisms  cite  the  passages  at  greater  length. 
Separate  treatises  also  interpret  the  prayers  used  at  divers  ceremonies.  Ri- 
tuals, some  ancient,  others  modern,  contain  a full  detail  of  the  ceremonial, 
with  all  the  prayers  which  are  to  be  recited  at  the  various  religious  rites 
for  which  they  are  formed.  Such  rituals  are  extant,  not  only  for  cere- 
monies which  are  constantly  observed,  but  for  others  which  are  rarely 
practised ; and  even  for  such  as  have  been  long  since  disused.  In  all, 


* The  Sutras  of  AVwala'yana,  Sa'nc’hya'yana,  Baudd'ha'yana,  Ca'tya'yana, 
Lat'a'yana,  Go'bhila,  A'pastamba,  &c. 

These,  appertaining  to  various  Sdc'hds  of  tlie  Vedas,  constitute  the  calpa,  or  system,  of  reli- 
gious observances.  I iiave  here  enumerated  a few  only.  The  list  might  be  much  enlarged^ 
from  my  own  collection ; and  still  more  so,  from  quotations  by  various  compilers : for  the 
original  works,  and  their  commentaries,  as  well  as  compilations  from  them,  are  very  numerous. 
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the  passages  taken  from  the  VMas  agree  with  the  text  of  the  general  com- 
pilation. 

The  Indian  legislators,  with  their  commentators,  and  the  copious  digests 
and  compilations  from  their  works,  frequently  refer  to  the  Vidas;  espe- 
cially on  those  points  of  the  law  which  concern  religion.  Here  also  the 
references  are  consistent  with  the  present  text  of  the  Indian  scripture. 

Writers  on  ethics  sometimes  draw  from  the  Vidas  illustrations  of  moral 
maxims;  and  quote  from  their  holy  writ,  passages  at  full  length,  in  sup- 
port of  ethical  precepts  *.  These  quotations  are  found  to  agree  with  the 
received  text  of  the  sacred  books. 

Citations  from  the  Indian  scripture  occur  in  every  branch  of  lite- 
rature, studied  by  orthodox  Hindus.  Astronomy,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  calendar,  has  frequent  occasion  for  reference  to  the  Vidas.  Medical 
writers  sometimes  cite  them ; and  even  annotators  on  profane  poets  oc- 
casionally refer  to  this  authority,  in  explaining  passages  which  contain 
allusions  to  the  sacred  text. 

Even  the  writings  of  the  heritical  sects,  exhibit  quotations  from  the 
Vidas.  I have  met  with  such  in  the  books  of  the  Jainas,  unattended  by 
any  indication  of  their  doubting  the  genuineness  of  the  original,  though 
they  do  not  receive  its  doctrines,  nor  acknowledge  its  cogency  j. 


* A work  entitled  Niti  manjari  is  an  instance  of  this  mode  of  treating  moral  subjects. 

+ The  S'atapat'ha  Br&hmana,  especially  tlje  14th  hooh,  ox  Vrihad&ran'yaca,  is  repeatedly 
cited,  with  exact  references  to  the  nuiiibers  of  the  chapters  and  sections,  in  a fragment  of  u Irea- 
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- In  all  these  branches  of  Indian  literature,  while  perusing  or  consulting 
the  works  of  various  authors,  I have  found  perpetual  references  to  the 
V^das,  and  have  frequently  verified  the  quotations.  On  this  ground  I de- 
fend the  authentic  text  of  the  Indian  scripture,  as  it  is  now  extant;  and 
although  the  passages  which  I have  so  verified  are  few,  compared  with  ' 
the  great  volume  of  the  Vedas^  yet  I have  sufficient  grounds  to  argue,  that 
no  skill,  in  the  nefarious  arts  of  forgery  and  falsification,  could  be  equal 
to  the  arduous  task  of  fabricating  large  works,  to  agree  with  the  very 
numerous  citations,  pervading  thousands  of  volumes,  composed  on  diverse 
subjects,  in  every  branch  of  literature,  and  dispersed  through  the  various 
nations  of  Hindus  inhabiting  Hindustan,  and  the  Dekhin. 

If  any  part  of  what  is  now  received  as  the  VMa,  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  such  a comparison,  it  may  be  rejected,  as  at  least  doubtful,  if  not  cer- 
tainly spurious.  Even  such  parts  as  cannot  be  fully  confirmed  by  a strict 
scrutiny,  must  be  either  received  with  caution,  or  be  set  aside  as  ques- 
tionable. I shall  point  out  parts  of  the  fourth  VMa,  which  I consider 
to  be  in  this  predicament.  But,  with  the  exceptions  now  indicated,  the 
various  portions  of  the  Vedas,  which  have  been  examined,  are  as  yet  free 
from  such  suspicion ; and,  until  they  are  impeached  by  more  than  vague 
assertion,  have  every  title  to  be  admitted  as  genuine  copies  of  books,  which 
(however  little  deserving  of  it)  have  been  long  held  in  reverence  by  the 
Hindus. 

I am  apprised  that  this  opinion  will  find  opponents,  who  are  inclined 

tise  by  a Jaina  author,  the  communication  of  which  I owe  to  Mr.  SPEKE,  among  other 
fragments  collected  by  the  late  Capt.  Hoake,  and  purchased  at  the  sale  of  that  gentleman's 
library. 
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to  dispute  the  whole  of  Indian  literature,  and  to  consider  it  all  as  consist- 
ing of  forgeries,  fabricated  within  a few  years,  or,  at  best,  in  the  last  few 
ages.  This  appears  to  be  grounded  on  assertions  and  conjectures,  which 
were  inconsiderately  hazarded,  and  which  have  been  eagerly  received, 
and  extravagantly  strained. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed,  that  a work  must  not  be  has- 
tily condemned  as  a forgery,  because,-  on  examination,  it  appears  not  to 
have  been  really  written  by  the  person  whose  name  is  usually  coupled 
with  quotations  from  it.  For  if  the  very  work  itself  show  that  it  does 
not  purport  to  be  written  by  that  person,  the  safe  conclusion  is,  that  it- 
was  never  meant  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  Thus  the  two  principal  codes  of. 
Hindu  law  are  usually  cited  as  Menu’s  and  Ya'jnyawalcva’s  : but  in 
the  codes  themselves,  those  are  dialogists,  not  authors : and  the  best 
commentators  expressly  declare,  that  these  institutes  were  written  by  other 
persons  than  Menu  and  Ya'jnyawalcya*.  The  Surya  Sidd'hanta  is  not 
pretended  to  have  been  written  by  Meya  : but  he  is  introduced  as  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  a partial  incarnation  of  the  Sun ; and  their  con- 
versation constitutes  a dialogue,  which  is  recited  by  another  person  in  a 
different  company.  The  text  of  the  Sanchya  philosophy,  from  which 
the  sect  of  Budd’ha  seems  to  have  borrowed  its  doctrines,  is  not  the 
work  of  Capila  himself,  though  vulgarly  ascribed  to  him  ; but  it  purports 
to  be  composed  by  FsVara  Crishn'a;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  received 
the  doctrine  mediately  from  Capila,  through  successive  teachers,  after  its 


* Vijnya'nayo'gi,  also  named  Vijnya'ne's'wara,  who  commented  the  institutes  which 
bear  the  name  of  Ya'jnyawalcya,  states  the  text  to  be  an  abridgement  by  a different  author. 
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publication  by  Panchas'ic’ha,  who  had  been  himself  instructed  by 
Asuri,  the  pupil  of  Capila. 

To  adduce  more  instances  would  be  tedious  : they  abound  in  every 
, branch  of  science.  Among  works,  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown, 
and  which,  therefore,  as  usual,  are  vulgarly  ascribed  to  some  celebrated 
name,  many  contain  undisguised  evidence  of  a more  modern  date.  Such 
are  those  parts  of  Purdnas,  in  which  the  prophetic  style  is  assumed, 
because  they  relate  to  events  posterior  to  the  age  of  the  persons  who  are 
speakers  in  the  dialogue.  Thus  Budd’ha  is  mentioned  under  various 
names  in  the  Matsya,  Vishnu,  Bhdgamta,  Garuda,  Nrisinha,  and  other 
pw'an'as.  I must  not  omit  t;p  notice,  that  Sancar’a'cha'rya,  the  great 
commentator  on  the  abstrusest  parts  of  the  Vedas,  is  celebrated,  in  the 
Vrihad  d'harma  purdna*,  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu;  and  Gaud'apa'da 
is  described,  in  the  Samara  vijeya,  as  the  pupil  of  Sue  a the  son  of 
Vya'sa  i'. 

I do  not  mean  to  say,  that  forgeries  are  not  sometimes  committed; 
or  that  books  are  not  counterfeited,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Sir  W.  Jones, 
Mr.  Blaquiere,  and  myself,  have  detected  interpolations.  Many  greater 
forgeries  have  been  attempted;  some  have  for  a time  succeeded,  and 


* In  the  78th  chapter  of  the  2d  part.  This  is  the  Purina  mentioned  by  me  wiUi  doubt 
in  a former  essay.  I liave  since  procured  a copy  of  it.' 

t If  this  were  not  a fable,  the  real  age  of  Vya'sa  might  be  hence  ascertained ; and,  con- 
sequently, the  period  when  the  Vedas  were  arranged  in  their  present  form.  Go'vindana'tha, 
the  instructor  of  S'ancara,  is  slated  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Gaud'apa'da;  and,  according 
to  the  traditions  generally  received  in  Uie  peninsula  of  India,  S'ancara  lived  little  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  ago. 
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been  ultimately  discovered : in  regard  to  others,  detection  has  imme- 
diately overtaken  the  fraudulent  attempt.  A conspicuous  instance  of  sys- 
tematic fabrication,  by  which  Captain  Wilford  was  for  a time  deceived, 
has  been  brought  to  light,  as  has  been  fully  stated  by  that  gentleman. 
But  though  some  attempts  have  been  abortive,  others  may  doubtless  have 
succeeded.  I am  myself  inclined  to  adopt  an  opinion  supported  by  many 
learned  Hindus,  who  consider  the  celebrated  Sn  Bhdgavata  as  the  work 
of  a grammarian,  supposed  to  have  lived  about  six  hundred  years  ago. 

In  this,  as  in  several  other  instances,  some  of  which  I shall  have  like- 
wise occasion  to  notice,  the  learned  among  the  Hindus  have  resisted  the 
impositions  that  have  been  attempted.  Many  others  might  be  stated, 
where  no  imposition  has  been  either  practised  or  intended.  In  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  the  East,  works  are  often  published  anonymously,  with  fic  | 
titious  introductions  : and  diverse  compositions,  the  real  authors  of  which 
are  not  known,  have,  on  insufficient  grounds,  been  dignified  with  cele- 
brated names.  To  such  instances,  which  are  frequent  every  where,  the 
imputation  of  forgery  does  not  attach. 

In  Europe  too,  literary  forgeries  have  been  committed,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  The  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  are  generally  ad- 
mitted not  to  have  been  composed  by  that  poet,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  ex- 
isted. Nani,  or  Annius,  of  Viterbo,  is  now  universally  considered  as 
an  impostor,  notwithstanding  the  defence  of  his  publication,  and  of  him- 
self, by  some  among  the  learned  of  his  age.  In  our  own  country,  and 
in  recent  times,  literary  frauds  have  been  not  unfrequeiit.  * But  a native 
of  India,  who  should  retort  the  charge,  and  argue  from  a few  instances, 
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tliat  the  whole  literature  of  Europe,  which  is  held  ancient,  consists  of 
modern  forgeries,  would  be  justly  censured  for  his  presumption. 

We  must  not  then  indiscriminately  condemn  .the  whole  literature 
of  India.  Ev^en  Father  Hardouin,  when  he  advanced  a similar  paradox 
respecting  the  works  of  ancient  writers,  excepted  some  compositions  of 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Pliny. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  country,  as  every  where  else,  to  be  guarded 
against  literary  impositions.  But  doubt  and  suspicion  should  not  be 
carried  to  an  extreme  length.  Some  fabricated  works,  some  interpo- 
lated passages,  will  be  detected  by  the  sagacity  of  critics  in  the  progress 
of  researches  into  the  learning  of  the  east : but  the  greatest  part  of  the 

9 

hooks,  received  by  the  learned  among  the  Hindus,  vdll  assuredly  be  found 
genuine.  I do  not  doubt  that  the  Vedas,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
here  given,  will  appear  to  be  of  this  description. 

In  pronouncing  them  to  be  genuine,  I mean  to  say,  that  they  are  the 
same  compositions,  which,  under  the  same  title  of  Veda,  have  been  re- 
vered by  Hindus  for  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  years.  I think 
it  probable,  that  they  were  compiled  by  Dwa'pa'yana,  the  person  who 
is  said  to  have  collected  them,  and  who  is  thence  surnamed  Vydsa,  or  the 
compiler.  I can  perceive  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  that  those  passages, 
which  are  now  ascribed  to  human  authors,  either  as  the  Rishis,  or 
as  the  reciters  of  the  text,  were  attributed  to  the  same  persons  so  long 
ago  as  when  the  compilation  was  made ; and  probably,  in  most  in- 
stances, those  passages  were  really  composed  by  the  alleged  authors. 
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Concerning  such  texts  as  are  assigned  to  divine  persons,  according, to 
Hindu  mythology,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  the  true  writers  of 
them  were  not  known  when  the  compilation  was  made;  and,  for  this 
reason,  they  were  assigned  to  fabulous  personages. 

The  different  portions  which  constitute  the  Vedas,  must  have  been 
written  at  various  times.  The  exact  period  when  they  were  compiled, 
or  that  in  which  the  greatest  part  was  composed,  cannot  be  determined 
with  accuracy  and  confidence,  from  any  facts  yet  ascertained.  But  the 
country  may ; since  many  rivers  oi  India  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one 
text : and,  in  regard  to  the  period,  I incline  to  think,  that  the  cere- 
monies called  Yajnya,  and  the  prayers  to  be  recited  at  those  ceremonies, 
are  as  old  as  the  calendar,  which  purports  to  have  been  framed  for  such 
religious  rites. 

To  each  Veda  a treatise,  under  the  title  of  Jybtish,  is  annexed,  which 
explains  the  adjustment  of  the  calendar,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
proper  periods  for  the  performance  of  religious  duties.  It  is  adapted  to 
the  comparison  of  solar  and  lunar  time  with  the  vulgar  or  civil  year; 
and  was  evidently  formed  in  the  infancy  of  astronomical  knowledge. 
From  the  rules  delivered  in  the  treatises  which  I have  examined*, 
it  appears,  that  the  cycle  (Yuga)  there  employed,  is  a period  of  five 


* I have  several  copies  of  one  such  treatise,  besides  a commentary  on  the  Jyotish  of  the 
Rigveda,  by  an 'unknown  author;  wliich  is  accordingly  assigned  to  a fabulous  personage, 
Se'sha  na'ga. 
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earsonly.  The  month  is  lunar;  but  at  the  end,  and  in  the  middle,  of 
the  quinquennial  period,  an  intercalation  is  admitted,  by  doubling  one 
month.  Accordingly^  the  cycle  comprises  three  common  lunar  years, 
and  two,  which  contain  thirteen  lunations  each.  The  year  is  divided 
into  six  seasons;  and  each  month  into  half  months.  A complete  lunation 
is  measured  by  thirty  lunar  days;  some  one  of  which  must  of  course, 
jn  alternate  months,  be  sunk,  to  make  the  dates  agree  with  the  nycthemera. 
For  this  purpose,  the  sixty-second  day  appears  to  be  deducted*:  and  thus 
the  cycle  of  five  years  consists  of  I860  lunar  days,  or  1830  nycthemera; 
subject  to  a further  correction,  for  the  excess  of  nearly  four  days  above 
the  true  sidereal  year  : but  the  exact  quantity^  of  this  correction,  and  the 
method  of  making  it,  according  to  this  calendar,  have  not  been  yet 
sufficiently  investigated  to  be  here  stated.  The  zodiac  is  divided  into 
twenty-seven  asterisms,  or  signs,  the  first  of  which,  both  in  the  Jyotish 
and  in  the  Vedas,  is  Crittica,  or  the  Pleiads.  The  place  of  the  colures, 
according  to  these  astronomical  treatises,  will  be  forthwith  mentioned; 
but  none  of  them  hint  at  a motion  of  the  equinoxes.  The  measure  of  a 
day  by  thirty  hours,  and  that  of  an  hour  by  sixty  minutes,  are  explained ; 
and  the  method  of  constructing  a clepsydra  is  taught. 

This  ancient  Hindu  calendar,  corresponding,  in  its  divisions  of  time,  and 
in  the  assigned  origin  of  the  ecliptic,  with  several  passages  of  the  Vidas,  is 
evidently  the  foundation  of  that  which,  after  successive  corrections,  is 


* The  year  was  regulated  in  a similar  manner ; but,  according  to  Geminus,  it 

was  the  sixty-third  day,  which  was  deducted.  Perhaps  this  Hindu  calendar  may  assist  in  ex- 
plaining the  Grecian  system  of  lunar  mouths. 
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now  received  by  the  Hindus  througliout  India.  The  progress  of  tliose 
corrections  may  be  traced,  from  the  cycle  of  five*,  to  one  of  sixty  lunar 
years  (which  is  noticed  in  many  popular  treatises  on  the  calendar,  and  in 
the  commentary  of  the  Jyotish);  and  thence,  to  one  of  sixty  years  of 
Jupiter;  and,  finally,  to  the  greater  astronomical  periods  of  twelve 
thousand  years  of  the  gods,  and  a hundred  years  of  Brahma'.  But  the 
history  of  Indian  astronomy  is  not  the  subject  of  this  essay.  I shall  only 
cite,  from  the  treatises  here  referred  to,  a passage  in  which  the  then  place 
of  the  colures  is  stated. 

‘ Szvar  dcramete  somarcau  yadi  sdcam  savdsamu  ; sydt  tadddiyugam,  mdg- 
has,  tapas,  s'uclo,  ’’yanan  hy  udac, 

^ Prapadyktk  s'ravisht'hddaii  suryachdndramasdv  udac;  sdrp'drd'he  dde- 
shin  areas  tu:  mdg'ha-s'rd'vardaydh  sudd.  ' ' 

‘ Gharma-vriddltir,  apdim  prastliah,  cshapdhrdsa,  udag  gatau : daeshine 
tail  viparyastau,  shan  mukurty  ayanena  tud 


* The  treatises  in  question  contain  allusions  to  the  ages  of  the  world : but  without  explain- 
ing, whether  any,  and  what,  specific  period  of  time  was  assiraed  to  each  age.  Tliis  cycle  of 
five  years  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Yuga,  in  Para'sara’s  institutes  of  law  edited  by  Su- 
VRATA,  and  entitled  Vrihat  Pardsara.  It  is  there  (Ch.  12.  v.  83.)  stated,  as  the  basis  of 
calculation  for  larger  cycles : and  that  of  3fi00  years,  deduced  from  one  of  sixty  (containing 
twelve  simple  yugas),  is  denominated  the  Yuga  of  Va'cpati;  whence  the  yuga  of  Pra- 
ja'na't’ha,  containing  216,000  years,  is  derived;  and  twice  that  constitutes  the  Caliyuga. 
The  still  greater  periods  are  afterwards  described  under  the  usual  names. 
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The  following  is  a literal  translation  of  this  remarkable  passage,  ^vhich 
occurs  in  both  the  treatises  examined  by  me. 

‘ When  the  sun  and  moon  ascend  the  sky  together,  being  in  the  con- 
stellation over  which  the  Vasus  preside;  then  does  the'cycle  begin,  and 
the  [season]  Mag  ha,  and  the  [month]  Tapas,  and  the  bright  [fortnight], 
and  the  northern  path. 

‘ The  sun  and  moon  turn  towards  the  north  at  the  beginning  of  Sra- 
visht'hd;  but  the  sun  turns  towards  the  south  in  the  middle  of  the  con- 
stellation over  which  the  serpents  preside  ; and  this  [his  turn  towards 
the  south,  and  towards  the  north,]  always  [happens]  in  [the  months  of] 
Mdgha  and  Srdvdna. 

‘ In  the  northern  progress,  an  increase  of  day,  and  decrease  of  night, 
take  place,  amounting  to  a prast'ha  (or  32  palas ) of  water ; in  the  south- 
ern, both  are  reversed  (i.  e.  the  days  decrease,  and  the  nights  increase), 
and  [the  difference  amounts]  by  the  journey,  to  si-sirmhurtas* ** 

Sravishfhd  is  given,  in  all  the  dictionaries  of  the  Sa?isct'it  language,  as 
another  name  of  D'hanishfhd ; and  is  used  for  it,  in  more  than  one  pas- 
sage of  the  Vidas.  This  is  the  constellation  which  is  sacred  to  the  Vasus ; 
as  Aslhsha  is,  to  the  serpents.  The  deities,  presiding  over  the  twenty- 


* I cannot,  as  yet,  recbncile  tlie  time  here  stated.  Its  explanation  appears  to  depend  on  tlie 

construction  of  tlie  clepsydra,  which  I do  not  well  understand ; as  the  rule  for  its  construction 
is  obscure,  and  involves  some  difficulties,  which  remain  yet  unsolved. 
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seven  constellations,  are  enumeratcfl  in  three  other  verses  of  the  JyotUh 
belonging  to  the  Yajush,  and  in  several  places  of  the  V6das.  The  Jyotish 
of  the  Rich  differs  in  transposing  two  of  thera  ; but  the  commentator  cor- 
rects this  as  a faulty  reading. 

% 

In  several  passages  of  the  Jyolish,  these  names  of  deities  are  used  for 
the  constellations  over  which  they  preside ; especially  one,  which  states 
the  situation  of  the  moon,  when  the  sun  reaches  the  tropic,  in  years 
other  than  the  first  of  the  cycle.  Every  where  these  terms  are  explained, 
as  indicating  the  constellations,  which  that  enumeration  allots  to  them*. 
Texts,  contained  in  the  VMas  themselves,  confirm  the  correspondence ; 
and  the  connexion  of  Aswini  'and  the  Asxoins  is  indeed  decisive. 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that  D’hanishfhd  and  A'sleshd  are  the  constellations 
meant ; and  that  when  this  Hindu  calendar  was  regulated,  the  solstitial 
points  were  reckoned  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  one,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  other : and  such  was  the  situation  of  those  cardinal  points,  in 
the  fourteenth  jcentury  before  the  Christian  era.  I formerly  f had  occasion 
to  show,  from  another  passage  of  the  Vidas,  that  the  correspondence 
of  seasons  with  months,  as  there  stated,  and  as  also  suggested  in  the 
passage  now  quoted  from  the  Jyotish,  agrees  with  such  a situation  of  the 
cardinal  points. 

I now  proceed  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  indicating  such  parts  of  the  fourth 


• I think  it  needless  to  quote  the  original  of  this  enumeration, 
t Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.VII.  p.  283. 
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Veda,  as  appear  liable  to  suspicion.  These  are  the  remaining  detached 
Upanishads,  which  are  not  received  into  the  best  collections  of  fifty-two 
theological  tracts,  belonging  to  the  Atliarva-veda ; and  even  some  of 
these  which  are  there  inserted,  but  which,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  have  yet 
readied,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  commented  by  ancient  authors,  nor 
to  have  been  quoted  in  the  whole  commentaries  on  the  Vedanta.  Two 
of  these  Upanishads  are  particularly  suspicious  : one  entitled  Rama  tapaniya, 
consisting  of  two  parts  (Purva  and  Uttara)\  another  CdlXtd  ^Gopdla 
tapaniya,  also  comprising  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  named  the  Cr'ishna 
Upanishad.  The  introduction  to  the  first  of  these  works  contains  a sum- 
mary, which  agrees  in  substance  with  the  mythological  history  of  the 
husband  of  Sita,  and  conqueror  of  Lancd.  The  other  exalts  the  hero 
of  Mathura. 

Although  the  Rama  tapaniya  be  inserted  in  all  the  collections  of  Upa- 
nishads, which  I have  seen ; and  the  Gbpida  tapaniya  appear  in  some ; yet 
I am  inclined  to  doubt  their  genuineness,  and  to  suspect  that  they  have 
been  written  in  times,  modern,  when  compared  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Vedas.  This  suspicion  is  chiefly  grounded  on  the  opinion,  that  the 
sects,  which  now  worship  Ra'ma  and  CrishnA  as  incarnations  of  Vish- 
n'u,  are  comparatively  new.  I have  not  found,  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Vedas,  the  least  trace  of  such  a worship.  The  real  doctrine  of 
the  whole  Indian  scripture  is  the  unity  of  the  deity,  in  whom  the 
universe  is  comprehended  : and  the  seeming  poly  theism,  which  it  exhibits, 
ofFers  the  elements,  and  the  stars  and  planets,  as  gods.  The  three  princi- 
pal manifestations  of  the  divinity,  with  other  personified  attributes  and 
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energies,  and  most  of  the  other  gods  of  Hindu  mythology,  are  indeed 
mentioned,  or  at  least  indicated,  in  the  Vedas.  Ikit  the  worship  of  dei- 
fied heroes  is  no  part  of  that  system ; nor  are  the  incarnations  of 
deities  suggested  in  any  other  portion  of  the  text,  whicli  I have  yet  seen ; 
though  such  are  sometimes  hinted  at  by  the  commentators. 

According  to  the  notions,  which  I entertain  of  the  real  history  of  the 
Hindu  religion,  the  worship  of  Ra'ma,  and  of  CRtsiiN'A,  by  the  Vaish- 
navas,  and  that  of  Maha'de'va  and  Bhava'ni  by  the  Saivas  and  Sdetas, 
have  been  generally  introduced,  since  the  persecution  of  the  Baudd'has 
and  Jainas.  The  institutions  of  the  Vedas  are  anterior  to  Budd’ha, 
whose  theology  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  system  of  Ca- 
piLA,  and  whose  most  conspicuous  practical  doctrine  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  unlawfulness  of  killing  animals,  which  in  his  opinion  were 
too  frequently  slain  for  the  purpose  of  eating  their  flesh,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  performing  a sacrifice  or  Yajnya.  The  overthrow  of  the  sect 
of  Budd’ha,  in  India,  has  not  effected  the  full  revival  of  the  religious  sys- 
tem inculcated  in  the  Vidas.  Most  of  what  is  there  taught,  is  now  ob- 
solete : and,  in  its  stead,  new  orders  of  religious  devotees  have  been  in- 
stituted ; and  new  forms  of  religious  ceremonies  have  been  established. 
Rituals  founded  on  the  Puranas,  and  observances  borrowed  from  a worse 
source,  the  Tantras,  have,  in  great  measure,  antiquated  the  institutions 
of  the  Vidas.  In  particular,  the  sacrificing  of  animals  before  the  idols 
of  Ca'li*,  has  superceded  the  less  sanguinary  practice  of  the  Yajnya; 


* In  Bengal,  and  the  contiguous  provinces,  thousands  of  kids  and  buffalo  calves  are  sacri- 
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and  the  adoration  of  Ra'ma  and  of  Crisiin'a  has  succeeded  to  that 
of  the  elements  and  planets.  If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  it 
follows,  that  the  Upanishads  in  question  have  probably  been  composed 
in  later  times,  since  the  introduction  of  those  sects,  which  hold  Rama 
and  G6pa'la  in  peculiar  v'eneration. 

On  the  same  ground,  every  Upanishad,  which  strongly  favours  the 
doctrines  of  these  sects,  may  be  rejected,  as  liable  to  much  suspicion. 
Such  is  t\\Q  A'tmdbod'ha  Upanishad* *,  in  which  Crishna  is  noticed  by  the 
title  of  Mad’hu-su'dana,  son  of  Devaci  ; and  such,  also,  is  the  Sun- 
daritdpani  f , which  inculcates  the  worship  of  De'vi. 

The  remaining  Upanishads  do  not,  so  far  as  I have  examined  them, 
exhibit  any  internal  evidence  of  a modern  date.  I state  them  as  liable  to 


ficed  before  the  idol,  at  every  celebrated  temple;  and  opulent  persons  make  a similar  de- 
struction of  animals  at  their  private  chapels.  The  sect  which  has  adopted  this  system  is_  preva- 
lent in  Bengal,  and  in  many  other  provinces  of  India : and  the  Sanguinary  Chapter,  translated 
from  the  Cdlicd  Parana  by  a member  of  this  society,  (Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  V.  p.  371,) 
is  one  among  the  authorities  on  which  it  relies.  But  the  practice  is  not  approved  by  other  sects 
of  Hindus. 

* I have  seen  but  one  copy  of  it,  in  an  imperfect  collection  of  the  Upanishads.  It  is  not  in- 
serted in  other  compilations,  which  nevertheless  purport  to  be  complete. 

+ According  to  the  only  copy  that  I have  seen,  it  comprises  five  Upanishads,  and  belongs 
to  the  At'harvana  ; but  the  style  resembles  tliat  of  the  Tantras  more  than  the  Vedas.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a tract,  marked  as  belonging  to  the  same  Veda,  and  entitled  Tripura  Upanishad,  or 
Traipuriya;  but  this  differs  from  another  bearing  the  similar  title  of  Tripuri  Upanishad,  and 
found  in  a different  collection  of  theological  treatises,  I equally  discredit  both  of  them,  al- 
though they  are  cited  by  writers  on  the  Mantra  sdstra  (or  use  of  incantations) ; and  although 
a coHuneutary  has  been  written  on  the  Tripura,  by  Bhat''t'a  Bhascara. 
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doubt,  merely  because  I am  not  acquainted  with  any  external  evidence 
of  their  genuineness  But  it  is  probable,  that  further  researches  may 
ascertain  the  accuracy  of  most  of  them,  as  extracts  from  the  Vedas; 
and  their  authenticity,  as  works  quoted  by  known  authors.  In  point  of 
doctrine,  they  appear  to  conform  with  the  genuine  Upanishads. 

The  preceding  description  may  serve  to  convey  some  notion  of  the 
Vidas.  They  are  too  voluminous  for  a complete  translation  of  the  whole  : 
and  what  they  contain,  would  hardly  reward  the  labour  of  the  reader ; 
much  less,  that  of  the  translator.  The  ancient  dialect,  in  which  the}' 
are  composed,  and  especially  that  of  the  three  first  Vidas,  is  extremely 
difficult  and  obscure : and,  though  curious,  as  the  parent  of  a more 
polished  and  refined  language  (the  classical its  difficulties  must 
long  continue  to  prevent  such  an  examination  of  the  whole  Vidas,  as 
would  be  requisite  for  extracting  all  that  is  remarkable  and  important 
in  those  voluminous  works.  But  they  well  deserve  to  be  occasionally 
consulted  by  the  oriental  scholar. 

* The  same  observation  Is  applicable  to  several  Upanishads,  which  are  not  inserted  in  the 
best  collections,  but  which  occur  in  others.  For  instance,  the  Scanda,  Cnula,  Gopichandana, 
Dars'ana,  and  Vajrasichi.  I shall  not  stop  to  indicate  a few  questionable  passages  in  some  of 
these  dubious  tracts. 
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IX. 

A Botanical  and  Economical  Account  of  Bassia  Butyeacea, 
or  East  India  Butter  Tree. 

BY  W.  ROXBURGH,  M.  D. 


BASSIA  BUTYRACEA. 

Polyandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  character. 

/^ALYX  beneath,  four  or  five  leaved.  Corol,  one  petaled:  Border 
about  eight  cleft.  Berry  superior,  with  from  one  to  five  Seeds. 

Bassia  Butyracea.  Roxburgh. 

Calyx  five-leaved;  Stamens  thirty  or  forty,  crowning  the  subcylindric 
tube  of  the  Corol. 

Fubvah,  Phukvarah,  or  Phulwara,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Almorah 
hills,  where  the  tree  is  indigenous.  Flowering  time,  in  its  native  soil, 
the  month  of  January  ; Seeds  ripe  in  August. 

Trunk  of  the  larger  trees,  straight,  and  about  five' or  six  feet  in  cir- 

3 S 2 
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cumference.  Bark  of  the  young  branches  smooth,  brown,  and  marked 
with  small  ash-coloured  specks. 

Leaves  alternate,  about  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  petioled,  obovate- 
cuneatc,  obtuse-pointed,  entire ; smooth  above,  villous  underneath ; 
veins  simple,  and  parallel ; length,  six  to  twelve  inches;  breadth,  three 
to  six. 

Petioles,  from  one  to  two  inches  long. 

Stipules,  if  any,  minute,  and  caducous. 

Flowers  numerous,  round  the  base  of  the  young  shoots,  and  from  the 
axils  of  the  lower  leaves,  peduncled,  large,  pale-yellow,  drooping. 

Calyx,  four,  five,  or  six  leaved  (five  is  by  far  the  most  common  num- 
ber); ovate,  obtuse,  covered  externally  with  ferruginous  pubescence, 
permanent. 

Corel ; tube  subcylindric,  length  of  the  calyx ; border  of  eight,  spread- 
ing, oblong,  obtuse  divisions,  longer  than  the  tube. 

Stamens ; filaments  from  thirty  to  forty,  about  as  long  as  the  tube  of 
the  Corel,  and  inserted  on  its  mouth.  Anthers  linear-oblong. 

Pistil,  germ  conical,  (ten  or  twelve  celled,  one  seeded,)  downy,  sur- 
rounded  with  a downy  nectarial  ring.  Style  longer  than  the  stamens ; 
stigma  acute. 
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Berry  oblong,  generally  pointed  by  a remaining  portion  of  the  style ; 
smooth,  fleshy,  containing  one,  two,  or  three,  rarely  more,  large  seeds ; 
the  rest  not  ripened. 

Seeds  oblong,  rather  round  than  flat,  but  differing  in  shape  according 
to  the  number  contained  in  each  fruit;  smooth,  shining,  [light  brown, 
with  a long,  lanceolate,  lighter  coloured,  less  smooth,  umbilical  mark 
on  the  inside. 

This  tree,  which  is  rendered  interesting  on  account  of  its  seeds  yield-, 
ing  a firm  butyraceous  substance,  resembles  Bassia  Latifolia,  (see  Coro- 
mandel  Plants,  Volume  I,  No.  19,  also  Asiatic  Researches,  Volume  I,  Page 
300,)  so  much  as  scarce  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  except  by  the 
Corol  and  Stamina. 

Here  (in  Bassia  hutyracea)  the  Corol  is  of  a thin  texture,  with  a 
tube  nearly  cylindric,  and  border  of  eight,  large,  spreading,  oblong 
segments.  There  (in  Bassia  latifolia ) it  is  thick  and  fleshy,  with  a gib- 
bous, indeed  almost  globular  tube;  and  border  of  generally  more  than 
eight,  small,  cordate,  rather  incurv’’ed  segments. 

Here,  the  Stamina,  from  thirty  to  forty  in  number,  have  long  filaments 
inserted  on  the  mouth  of  the  tube  of  the  Corol.  There  they  are  fewer 
in  number ; have  very  short  filaments,  and  are  arranged  in  two,  or  three 
series,  completely  xcithin  the  tube,  to  which  they  are  affixed. 


It  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  here  some  other  species  of  the 
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same  genus.  The  following  Botanical  description  of  Bassia  longifolia. 
Linn.  Mant.  page  563,  I have  been  favoured  with  by  Doctor  Klein, 
of  Tranqiitbar,  and  the  account  of  its  economical  uses  by  the  Reverend 
Doctor  John,  of  the  same  place. 

Description  hy  DO'Ctor  Klein. 

Calyx,  Perianth : monophyllum,  4-partitum ; laciniis  ovatis,  acutis, 
coriaceis,  extus  tomento  ferrugineo  obductis,  persistentibus. 

Corolla  monophylla,  campanulata;  tubo  cylindraceo,  inflate,  carnoso, 
limbo  8-partito ; laciniis  lanceolatis,  erectis. 

Stamina,  filamenta  16,  brevissima,  in  duos  ordines  divisa,  quorum  octo 
ad  incisuras  laciniarum,  octo  in  tubo  corollse  inserta.  Antheras  lineares, 
setacese,  acutse,  extus  pilosse,  limbo  breviores. 

Pistil : Germen  superum,  ovatum'.  Stylus  setaceus,  corolla  duplo  lon- 
gior.  Stigma  simplex. 

Pericarp;  drupa  oblonga,  1-3  sperma,  carnosa,  lactescens.  Seminibus 
subtrigonis  oblongis. 

Arbor  magna ; ramis  sparsfs,  erectis,  horizonta-libusque. 

Folia  sparsa,  petiolata,  lanceolala,  acuta,  integerrima,  glabra,  venosa. 

Flores  longe-pedunculati,  axillares,  solitarii,  et  aggregati. 
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ECONOMICAL  USES  of  the  OIL,  0?’ ILLEEPEI  TREE, 

Bassia  longifolia. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  DOCTOR  JOHN. 

1st.  The  oil,  pressed  from  the  ripe  fruit,  is  used  as  a common  lamp  oil, 
by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  oil  of  the  coco-nut.  It  is  thicker, 
burns  longer,  but  dimmer,  smoaks  a little,  and  gives  some  disagreeable 
smell. 

2d.  It  is  a principal  ingredient  in  making  the  country  soap,  and,  there- 
fore, often  bears  the  same  price  with  the  oil  of  the  coco-nut. 

3d.  It  is,  to  the  common  people,  a substitute  for  ghee,  and  coco-nut 
oil,  in  their  curries  and  other  dishes.  They  make  cakes  of  it,  and  many 
of  the  poor  get  their  livelihood  by  selling  these  sweet  oil  cakes. 

4th.  It  is  used  to  heal  different  eruptions,  such  as  the  itch,  &c.. 

5th.  The  cake  (or  Sakey)  is  used  for  washing  the  head;  and  is  car- 
ried, as  a petty  article  of  trade,  to  those  countries)  where  these  trees  are 
not  found. 

6th.  The  flowers,  which  fall  in  May,  are  gathered  by  the  common, 
people,  dried  in  the  sun,  roasted,  and  eaten,  as  good  food.  They  are 
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also  bruised,  and  boiled  to  a jelly,  and  made  into  small  balls,  which  they 
sell  or  exchange,  for  fish,  rice,  and  various  sorts  of  small  grain. 

7th.  The  ripe  fruit,  as  well  as  the  unripe,  is  eaten  by  the  poor,  as 

other  fruits.  Of  the  unripe,,  the  skin  is  taken  off,  and  after  throwing 
away  the  unripe  kernel,  boiled  to  a jelly,  and  eaten  with  salt  and  Cap- 
sicum. 

8th.  The  leaves  are  boiled  with  water,  and  given  as  a medficlne^  ia 
several  diseases,  both  to  men,  and  to  cattle.  • 

9th.  Tlie  milk  of  the  green  fruit,  and  of  the  tender  bark,  is  also  ad- 

ministered as  a medicine. 

10th.  The  bark  is  used  as  a remedy  for  the  itch. 

) 

11th.  The  wood  is  as  hard,  and  durable,  as  teak  wood,  but  not  so  easi^ 
wrought,  nor  is  it  procurable  of  such  a length  for  beams,  and  planks,  as 
the  former ; except  in  clay  ground,  where  the  tree  grows  to  a consider- 
able height ; but,  in  such  a soil,  it  produces  fewer  branches,  and  is  less 
fruitful,  than  in  a sandy,  or  mixed  soil,  which  is  the  best  suited  for  it. 
In  a sandy  soil,  the  branches  shoot  out  nearer  to  the  ground,  and  to  a 
greater  circumference,  and  yield  more  fruit.  These  trees  require  but  little 
attention ; beyond  watering  them  during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  in 
the  dry  season..  Being  of  so  great  use,  [we  have  here  whole  groves  of 
them,  on  high,  and  sandy  grounds,  where  no  other  fruit  trees  will  grow. 
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12th.  We  may  add,  that  the  owls,’  scfuirrels,  lizards,  dogs,- and  jackals, 
take  a share  of  the  flowers  ; but  the  vulgar  belief  is,  that  the  latter,  espe- 
cially in  the  time  of  blossom,  are  apt  to  grow  mad,  by  too  much  feeding 
on  them. 

Bassia  obffvata,  Forster’s  Prod.  No,  200' : a native  of  the  Isle  of  Tannd, 
in  the  South  Sea.  Of  this  species,  I possess  no  other  account  than  the 
definition,  which  corresponds  with  the  habit  of  the  genus.  If  Forster 
has  left  us  no  account  of  the  uses  of  the  tree,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
make  inquiiy,  when*  an  opportunity  offers.  i i 

♦ 

Park’s  Shea\  or  butter  tree  of  Africa,  we  have  reason',  from  his  de-' 
scription,  and  figure,  as  well  as  from  analogy,  to  suppose'  a'  species  of 
this  same  genus.  At  page  352  (of  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa ) 
he  says,  ‘‘ The  appearance  of  the  fiuit  evidently  places  the  SKca' Xxtc  in 
the  natural  order  of  Sapotce,  (to  which  Bassia  belongs,)  and  it  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  Madhuca  tree  (Bassia  lat folia),  described  by  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Hamilton,  in' the  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  I;  page  300. 

“ The  people  were  every  where  employed  in  collecting*  the  fruit  of  the 
Shea  trees,  from  which  they  prepare  a vegetable  butter,  mentioned  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work  *.  These  trees  grow  in  great  abundance  all 
over  this  part'  of  Bambarra.  They  are  not  planted  by  the'  riatiVes,'* 

* This  commodity,  Shea  toulou,  which,  literally  translated,  signifies  Tree-butter,  is  extracted, 
by  means  of  boiling  water,  from  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  has  the  cohsistence  and  appearance  ot 
butter ; and  is  in  truth  an  admirable  substitute  for  it.  It  forms  an*  important  article  in  ’ the 
food  of  the  natives,  and  serves  also  for  every  domestic  purpose  in  which  oil  would  otherwise 
be  used.’  The'demand  for  it  is  therefore  great.  Park's  Travels  m'Afrktt,  Page^26‘. 
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but  are  found  growing  naturally  in  the  woods ; and  in  clearing  wood- 
land for  cultivation,  every  tree  is  cut  down  but  the  Shea.  The  tree  it- 
self, very  much  resembles  the  American  oak,  and  the  fruit,  from  the 
kernel  of  which,  first  dried  in  the  sun,  the  butter  is  prepared,  by  boiling 
the  kernel  in  water,  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a Spanish  olive. 
The  kernel  is  enveloped  in  a sweet  pulp,  under  a thin  green  rind ; and 
the  butter  produced  from  it,  besides  the  advantage  of  its  keeping  the 
whole  year  without  salt,  is  whiter,  firmer,  and  to  my  palate,  of  a richer 
flavour,  than  the  best  butter  I ever  tasted  made  of  cows  milk.  The 
growth  and  preparation  of  this  commodity,  seem  to  be  amongst  the  first 
objects  of  African  industry,  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  states;  and  it 
constitutes  a main  article  of  their  inland  commerce.”  Park’s  Travels  in 
Africa,  page  203-3. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  Bassia  Butyracca,  by  Mr.  Gott,  we 
find  the  people  of  Almorah  eat  the  dregs,  left  after  the  finer  parts  have 
been  extracted ; consequently  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  wholesome- 
ness of  the  pure  vegetable  butter  itself.  The  thick  oil  of  Bassia  latifolia, 
and  longfolia,  the  natives  of  various  parts  of  India,  either  use  alone,  or 
mixed  with  ghee  (clarified  butter),  in  their  diet. 

On  Captain  Hardwicke’s  departure  for  England,  in  the  beginning 
of  1803,  he  gave  me  a small  quantity  of  the  above-mentioned  substance, 
observing,  that  the  only  account  he  could  give  me  of  it  was,  that  it 
was  reported  to  him  to  be  a vegetable  product  from  Almorah,  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood, where  it  is  called  Fulwah,  or  Phulwarah.  In  consequence  of 
this  information,  I applied  to  Mr.  Gott,  (who  is  stationed  in  the  vi- 
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cinity  of  that  country,)  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries ; and  from 
him  I procured  an  abundance  of  well  preserved  specimens,  at  various 
times,  in  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit.  From  these,  and  that  gentleman’s 
account  of  the  tree,  and  its  product,  the  foregoing  description,  and 
the  annexed  figures,  were  taken. 

The  same  sample,  which  I got  from  Captain  Hardwicke,  in  Ja- 
nuary  1803,  I have  still  by  me.  It  remains  perfectly  sweet,  both  in 
taste  and  smell.  Its  flavour  is  that  of  cloves ; having,  I presume,  been 
perfumed  with  that  spice,  previously  to  its  falling  into  his  hands,  a prac- 
tice mentioned  in  the  following  narrative.  At  this  instant  the  thermo- 
meter is  at  ninety-five,  and  for  these  six  weeks,  it  has  rarely  been  below 
ninety,  and  has  often'  risen  to  one  hundred,  or  more,  yet  it  continues 
about  as  firm  as  butter  is  in  England  during  winter. 

Mr.  Gott’s  account  of  the  tree,  and  its  product,  is  as  follows  : — 

The  tree  producing  a fat-like  substance,  known  in  this  country  by  the 
name  of  Phulwah,  is  a native  of  the  Almorah  hills,  and  known  there  by 
the  same  name.  The  tree  is  scarce,  grows  on  a strong  soil,  on  the  decli- 
vities of  the  southern  aspects  of  the  hills  below  Almorah,  generally  at- 
taining the  height,  ‘when  full  grown,  of  fifty  feet,  with  a circumference 
of  six.  The  bark,  of  such  specimens  as  I have  been  able  to  obtain, 
is  inclined  to  smoothness,  and  speckled ; it  flowers  in  January,  and  the 
seed  is  perfect  about  August,  at  which  time  the  natives  collect  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  above  substance.  On  opening  the  shell 
of  the  seed  or  nut,  which  is  of  a fine  chesnut  colour,  smooth,  and 
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birittle ; the  kernel  appears  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a blanched  almopd; 
the  kernels  are  bruised,  on  a smooth  stone,  to  the  cqnsistepcy  of  cream, 
or  of  a fiue  pulpy  niatter ; which  is  then  put  into  a cloth  bag,  with  a 
moderate  weight  laid  on,  and  left  to  stand,  till  the  oil,  or  fat,  is  ex- 
pressed,’which  becomes  immediately  of  the  consistency  of  hog’s-lard,  and 
is  of  a delicate  white  colour.  Its  uses  are  in  medicine ; being  highly 
esteemed  in  rheumatism,  and  contractions  of  the  limbs.  It  is  also  much 
esteemed,  and  used  by  natives  of  rank,  as  an  unction,  for  which  purpose, 
it  is  generally  mixed  with  an  Utr  of  some  kind.  Except  the  fruit,  which 
is  not  much  esteemed,  no  other  part  of  the  tree  *is  used. 

This  tree  is  supposed  to  bear  a stroqg  affinity  to  the  Mawa,  (Mo4r 
huca,  or  Bassia  l/at  folia but  the  oil  or  fat,  extracted  from  the  seeds^ 
differs  very  materially.  The  qil  from  the  Mawa,  is  of  a greenish-yeUow 
colour,  and  seldom  congeals.  That  from  the  Phulwah  congeals,  immedi- 
ately after  expression,  is  perfectly  colourless  ; and,  in  the  hottest  wea- 
ther, if  melted  by  art,  will,  on  being  left  to  cool,  resume  its  former  con- 
sistency. The  oil  from  the  seed  of  the  Mawa,  if  rubbed  on  vifoollen  cloth, 
leaves  as  strong  a stain  as  other  oils  or  aninial  fat.  The  fatty  substance 
from  the  Phulwah,  if  pure,  being  rubbed  on  woollen  cloth,  will,  leave  no 
trace  behind. 

The  oil  of  Mawa  is  expressed  in  considerable-  quantities,  abput  Carpono, 
poor,  and  Fuf'ruckabadi  and  being- mixed  with)  is  sold  as  ghee. 

This  fatty  substance  very  rarely  comes  pure  from  the  hills,  and  re- 
ceives more  and-  more  adulteration,  (by  adding  the  purest  ghee,)  as  if 
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passes  down  to  the  lower  provinces  : age  gives  it  the  firmness  of  pure 
tallow. 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  BY  THE  SAME,  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  A FEW 
QUERIES  TRANSMITTED  TO  MR.  GOTT. 

It  is  supposed  there  might  be  annually  procured  from  twenty  to  thirty 
maunds,  at  the  price  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  rupees  the  maund.  , 

1st.  It  is  never  taken  inwardly  as  a medicine,  nor  is  it  used  in  diet;  fur- 
ther than  that  the  dregs^  after  the  purer  fatty  substance  is  expressed,  are 
eaten,  as  a substitute  for  ghee,  by  the  peasants,  or  labourers,  who  ex- 
tract the  fat. 

2d.  I have  some  pure,  which  has  been  by  me  ten  months,  and  it  has 
neither  acquired  colour,  nor  bad  smell. 

3d.  After  it  is  imported  into  Rohilkhund,  it  is  scented  with  Utr,  (an 
essential  oil,)  and  a little  of  the  flour  of  the  Indian  corn  (Zea  Mays)  is 
added,  to  increase  its  consistency.  N.  B.  This  flour  is  added  on  ac- 
count of  its  peculiar  whiteness. 

% 

4th.  If  it  is  clean,  and  free  from  dirt,  it  never  undergoes  any  purifi- 
cation ; if  the  contrary,  it  is  heated,  and  filtered  through  a coarse  cloth. 

\ 

5th.  The  flowers  are  never  used.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  by 
some  ; it  is  of  a sweet,  and  flat  taste. 
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The  timber  is  white,  soft,  and  porous ; and  is  never  made  any  use  of 
by  the  natives.  It  is  nearly  as  light  as  the  Semul,  or  cotton  tree  ( Bombax 
heptaphyllum ). 
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X. 

Description  of  a Species  of  Ox,  named  Gaya'l. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE,  ESQ. 

Gayal  was  mentioned  in  an  early  volume  of  the  researches  of 
the  Asiatic  Society*  by  its  Indian  name,  which  was  explained 
by  the  phrase,  ‘ cattle  of  the  mountains.’  It  had  been  obscurely  no- 
ticed (if  indeed  the  same  species  of  ox  be  meant,)  by  Knox,  in  his  histo- 
rical relation  of  Ceylon\;  and  it  has  been  imperfectly  described  by  Cap- 
tain Turner,  in  bis  journey  through  Herds  of  this  species  of 

cattle  have  been  long  possessed  by  many  gentlemen,  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  Bengal,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  this  province : but  no  de- 
tailed account  of  the  animal,  and  of  its  habits,  has  been  yet  published  in 
India.  To  remedy  this  deficiency.  Dr.  Roxburgh  undertook,  at  my  so- 
licitation, to  describe  the  Gayal,  from  those  seen  by  him  in  a herd  be- 
longing to  the  Governor  General.  Dr.  Buchanan  has  also  obligingly 
communicated  his  observations  on  the  same  cattle : and  both  descriptions 
are  here  laid  before  the  society;  with  information  obtained  from  several 
gentlemen  at  Tipura,  Silhet,  and  Chatgaon,  relative  to  the  habits  of  the 
animal.  The  original  drawing,  from  which  the  plate  has  been  taken,  is 


* la  the  second  volume,  (p.  188,)  publi«lied  in  1790. 

t P.  21. 

t Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  l6o. 
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in  the  collection  of  Sir  John  Anstruther,  for  whom  it  was  drawn  by 
a'  native  artist  in  his  service. 

* 

From  the  information  which  was  first  received,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Gayal  would  not  engender  either  with  the  buffalo,  or  with  the  com- 
mon bull  and  cow,  and  must  therefore  i constitute  a distinct  species  in 
every  system  of  classification.  Although  that  be  not  confirmed,  by  the 
correcter  information  now  obtained,  yet  on  account  of  the  considerable, 
and  apparently  permanent,  difference  betw:een  the  common  cow  and. 
the  Gayal,  this  ought  still,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  a distinct 
species,  rather  than  as  a variety.  Its  generic,  and  trivial  names,  with 
the  synonyma,  may  be  stated  as  follows. 

\ 

Bos  GavcEus. 

Synonyma:  Srusc.  Gavaya ; Wind.  Ga;vdi,  ovGaydl;  Beng.  Gobay-' 
goru;  Pers.  Gaujangali;  mountaineers  (Cucis,  &c.)  east  of  Silhet,  MeG 
hana;  mountaineers  east  of  Chatgaon,  SKidl;  Mugs,  Thongnua. 

Burmas,  Nunec.  Geylon,  Gauvera\ 

Bos  Buhalus  Gawvera:  Pennant  |. 

* The  Gayal, ^ says  Dr.  Roxburgh,  ‘ is  nearly  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
thp  English  bull.  ' It  has  short  horns,  which  are  distant  at  their  bases,  and 


* Knox’s  historical  relation  of  Ceylon,  p.  21. 
I History  of  Quadrupeds,  I.  p.  27* 
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rise  in  a gentle  curve  directly  out  and  up  : a transverse  section,  near  the 
base,  is  ovate;  the  thick  end  of  the  section  being  on  the  inside.  The 
front  is  broad,  and  crowned  with  a tuft  of  lighter  coloured,  long,  curved 
hair.  The  dewlap  is  deep  and  pendent.  It  has  no  mane,  nor  hump ; 
but  a considerable  elevation  over  the  withers.  The  tail  is  short;  the  body 
covered  with  a tolerable  coat  of  straight,  dark-brown  hair;  on  the  belly, 
it  is  lighter  coloured;  and  the  legs  and  face  are  sometimes  white.’ 

Doctor  Buchanan  thus  describes  it : 

* The  Gayal  generally  carries  its  head  with  the  mouth  projecting  for- 
ward like  that  of  a bulfalo.  The  head,  at  the  upper  part,  is  very  broad 
and  flat,  and  is  contracted  suddenly  towards  the  nose,  which  is  naked, 
like  that  of  the  common  cow.  From  the  upper  angles  of  the  fore- 
head proceed  two  thick,  short,  horizontal  processes  of  bone,  which 
are  covered  with  hair.  On  these  are  placed  the  horns,  which  are  smooth, 
shorter  than  the  head,  and  lie  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  forehead.  They 
diverge  outward,  and  turn  up  with  a gentle  curve.  At  the  base  they  are 
very  thick,  and  are  slightly  compressed,  the  flat  sides  being  toward  the 
front  and  the  tail.  The  edge  next  the  ear  is  rather  the  thinnest,  so  that 
a transverse  section  would  be  somewhat  ovate.  Toward  their  tips,  the 
horns  are  rounded,  and  end  in  a sharp  point.  The  eyes  resemble  those 
of  the  common  ox ; the  ears  are  much  longer,  broader,  and  blunter  than 
those  of  that  animal. 


‘ The  neck  is  very  slender  near  the  head,  at  some  distance  from 
VoL.'VllI.  3U 
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which  a dewlap  commences ; but  this  is  not  so  deep,  nor  so  much  un- 
dulated, as  in  the  Bos  Zebu,  or  Indian  ox.  The  dewlap  is  covered  with 
strong  long-ish  hair,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  mane  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck ; but  this  is  not  very  conspicuous,  especially  when  the  animal 
is  young. 

‘ In  place  of  the  hump,  which  is  situated  between  the  shoulders  of 
the  Zebu,  the  Gayal  has  a sharp  ridge,  which  commences  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  neck,  slopes  gradually  up  till  it  comes  over  the  shoulder  joint, 
then  runs  horizontally  almost  a third  part  of  the  length  of  the  back, 
where  it  terminates  with  a very  sudden  slope.  The  height  of  this  ridge 
makes  the  neck  appear  much  depressed,  and  also  adds  greatly  to  the 
clumsiness  of  the  chest,  which,  although  narrow,  is  very  deep.  The  ster- 
num is  covered  by  a continuation  of  the  dewlap.  The  belly  is  protu- 
berant, but  in  its  hinder  part  is  greatly  contracted.  The  rump,  or  os  sa- 
crum, has  a more  considerable  declivity  than  that  of  the  European  ox, 
but  less  than  that  of  the  Zebu. 

‘ The  tail  is  covered  with  short  hair,  except  near  the  end,  where  it 
has  a tuft  like  that  of  the  common  ox ; but,  in  the  Gaydl,  the  tail  de- 
scends no  lower  than  the  extremity  of  the  tibia.  ’ ^ 

‘The  leg's,  especially  the  fore  ones,  are  thick  and  clumsy.  The  false 
hoofs  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Zebu.  The  hinder  parts  are 
weaker  in  proportion  than  the  forehand ; and,  owing  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  belly,  the  hinder  legs,,  although  in  fact  the  »shortcst,  appear 
to  be  the  longest. 
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‘ The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a thick  coat  of  short  hair,  whicli 
is  lengthened  out  into  a mane  on  the  dewlap,  and  into  a pcncil-like 
tuft  on  the  end  of  the  tail.  From  the  summit  of  the  head  there  diverges, 
with  a whirl,  a bunch  of  rather  long  coarse  hair,  (Which  lies  flat,  is 
usually  lighter  coloured  than  that  which  is  adjacent,  and  extends  towards 
the  horns,  and  over  the  forehead.  The  general  colour  of  the  animal  is 
brown,  in  various  shades,  which  veiy  often  approaches  to  black,  but  some- 
times is  rather  light.  Some  parts,  especially  about  the  legs  and  belly, 
are  usually  white;  but  in  diflferent  individuals,  these  are  very  differently 
disposed. 

‘ In  the  first  column  of  the  following  table  is  the  measurement  of  a 
full  grown  cow : in  the  second  is  that  of  a young  male. 


Ft.  In.  Ft.  In. 

From  the  nose  to  the  summit  of  the  head, 1 6 1 8 

Distance  between  the  roots  of  the  horns, 0 10  0 9 

From  the  horns  to  the  shoulder, 3 3 3 0 

From  the  shoulder  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  . . 4 3 3 10 

Height  at  the  shoulder, 4 9 4 7 

Height  at  the  loins, 4 4 4 2 

Depth  of  the  chest, 2 9 

, Circumference  of  the  chest,  . 6.  7 5 7 

Circumference  at  the  loins, 510  5 6 

Length  of  the  horns, 1 2 

- Length  of  the  ears, , 0 10  - - 
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‘ The  different  species  of  the  ox  kind  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  Gayal  by  the  following  marks.  The  European  and  Indian 
oxen  by  the  length  of  their  tails,  which  reach  to  the  false  hoofs;  the 
American  ox  by  the  gibbosity  on  its  back.;  the  Boves  moscliatus,  Cafer, 
and  pumilus,  by  having  their  horns  approximated  at  the  bases ; the  Bos 
grunniens  by  its  whole  tail  being  covered  with  long  silky  hairs ; the  Bos 
Bubalus,  at  least  the  Indian  buffalo,  by  having  the  whole  length  of  its 
horns  compressed,  and  by  their  being  longer  than  the  head,  and  wrinkled ; 
also  by  its  thin  coat  of  hair,  by  its  want  of  a dewlap,  and,  above  all, 
by  its  manners;  the  Bos  barbatus  by  the  long  beard  on  its  chin. 

‘ The  cry  of  the  Gayal  has  no  resemblance  to  the  grunt  of  the  Indian 
ox,  but  a good  deal  resembles  that  of  the  buffalo.  It  is  a kind.of  low- 
ing, but  shriller,  and  not  near  so  loud  as  that  of  the  European  ox.  To 
this,  however,  the  Gayal  approaches  much  nearer  than  it ' does  to  the 
buffalo.’ 

The  result  of  inquiries  made  by  Mr.  Macrae,  at  Chatgaon,  has  been 
communicated  by  that  gentleman,  in  the  following  answer  to  questions 
which  were  transmitted  to  him. 

‘ The  Gayal  is  found  wild  in  the  range  of  mountains  that  form  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  provinces  of  Aracan,  Chittagong  (Chatgaon)^  Tipura^ 
and  Silhet. 

‘ The  Cuds,  or  Lunctas,  a race  of  people  inhabiting  the  hills  imme- 
diately to  the  eastward  of  Chatgaon,  have  herds  of  the  Gayal  in  a do- 
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mesticated  state.  By  them  he  is  called  Sliidl;  from  which,  most  pro- 
bably, his  name  of  Gayal  is  derived ; as  he  is  never  seen  on  the  plains, 
except  when  brought  there.  By  the  Mugs  he  is  named  J'hoyignuah ; 
and  by  the  Burmas,  Nunec.  In  the  Hindu  s'dstra  he  is  called  Gahay. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  is  an  animal  very  little  known  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  native  mountains,  except  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces above-mentioned. 

‘ The  Gaycil  is  of  a dull  heavy  appearance ; but,  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
form  which  indicates  much  strength  and  activity,  like  that  of  the  wild 
buffalo.  His  colour  is  invariably  brown ; 'but  of  different  shades,  from  a 
light  to  a dark  tinge ; and  he  frequently  has  a white  forehead,  and 
four  white  legs,  with  the  tip  of  the  tail  also  white.  He  has  a full 
eye,  and,  as  he  advances  in  age,  often  becomes  blind  \ but  it  is  uncer- 
tain  whether  from  disease,  or  from  a natural  decay.  His  disposition  is 
gentle ; even  when  wild,  in  his  native  hills,  he  is  not  considered  to  be 
a dangerous  animal,  never  standing  the  approach  of  man,  much  less 
bearing  his  attack.  The  Cucis  hunt  the  wild  ones  for  the  sake  of  their 
flesh. 

✓ 

‘ Tlie  Gayal  delights  to  range  about  in  the  thickest  forest,  where 
he  browses,  evening  and  morning,  on  the  tender  shoots  and  leaves  of 
different  shrubs ; seldom  feeding  on  grass,  when  he  can  get  these.  To 
avoid  the  noonday  heat,  he  retires  to  the  deepest  shade  of  the  forest;  pre- 
ferring the  dry  acclivity  of  the  hill,  to  repose  on,  rather  than  the  low 
swampy  ground  below;  and  never,  like, the  buffalo,  wallowing  in  mud. 
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‘ Gayals  have  been  domesticated  among  the  Cucis  from  time  im- 
memorial ; and  without  any  variation,  in  their  appearance,  from  the  wild 
stock.  No  difference  whatever  is  observ'ed  in  the  colour  of  the  wild  and 
tame  breeds : brown  of  different  shades  being  the  general  colour  of 
both.  The  wild  Gayal  is  about  the  size  of  the  wild  buffalo  of  India. 
The  tame  Gaydl,  among  the  Cucis,  being  bred  in  nearly  the  same  habits 
of  freedom,  and  on  the  same  food,  without  ever  undergoing  any  labour, 
grows  to  the  same  size  with  the  wild  one. 

‘ He  lives  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  or  twenty,  years : and,  when  three  years 
old,  the  cow  receives  the  bull;  goes  eleven  months  with  young; 

and  will  not  again  admit  his  embrace  until  the  following  season  after  she 
has  brought  forth. 

* The  Gayal  cow  gives  very  little  milk,  and  does  not  yield  it  long ; 
but,  what  she  gives  is  of  a remarkably  rich  quality ; almost  equally  so 
with  the  cream  of  other  milk,  and  which  it  also  resembles  in  colour. 
The  Cucis  make  no  use  whatever  of  the  milk,  but  rear  the  Gayals  entirely  for 
the  sake  of  their  flesh  and  skins.  They  make  their  shields  of  the  hides  of  this 
animal.  The  flesh  of  the  Gaycd  is  in  the  highest  estimation  among  the  Cucis; 
so  much  so,  that  no  solemn  festival  is  ever  celebrated  without  slaughter- 
ing one  or  more  Gayals,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 

‘ The  Cucis  train  their  Gayals  to  no  labour ; although,  from  the  great 
strength  and  gentle  disposition  of  the  animal,  he  must  be  very  com- 
petent to  every  purpose,  either  of  draught,  or  carriage,  to  which_  the 
buffalo,  or  the  ox,  is  applicable. 
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‘ Tiie  domesticated  Gai/als  are  allowed  by  the  Cucis  to  roam  at  large, 
during  the  day,  through  the  forest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village* 
but,  as  evening  approaches,  they  all  return  home,  of  their  own  accord ; 
the  young  Gaxjal  being  early  taught  this  habit,  by  being  regularly  fed 
every  night  with  salt,  of  which  he  is  very  fond : and,  from  the  occa- 
sional continuance  of  this  practice,  as  he  grows  up,  the  attachment  of 
the  Gayal  to  his  native  village,  becomes  so  strong,  that,  when  the  Cucis 
migrate  from  it,  they  are  obliged  to  set  fire  to  the  huts  which  they  are 
about  to  leave,  lest  their  Gayals  should  return  thither  from  tlieir  new 
place  of  residence,  before  they  become  equally  attached  to  it,  as  to 
the  former,  through  the  same  means. 

‘ The  wild  Gayal  sometimes  steals  out  from  the  forest  in  the  night,  and 
feeds  in  the  rice  fields  bordering  on  the  hills.  The  Cucis  give  no  grain 
to  their  cattle.  With  us,  the  tame  Gayals  feed  on  Calai  (pkaseolus  max)  ; 
but,  as  our  thills  abound  with  shrubs,  it  has  not  been  remarked,  what 
particular  kind  of  grass  they  prefer. 

‘ The  Hindus,  in  this  province,  will  not  kill  the  Gabay,  which  they  hold 
in  equal  veneration  with  the  cow.  But  the  As  I Gayal,  or  Sdoi,  they  hunt, 
and  kill,  as  they  do  the  wild  buffalo.  The  animal,  here  alluded  to,  is 
another  species  of  Gayal  found  wild  in  the  hills  of  Chatgaon ; a correct 
description  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter.  He  has  never  been  do- 
mesticated ; and  is,  in  appearance  and  disposition,  very  different  from  the 
common  Gayal,  which  has  been  just  described.  The  natives  call  him  the 
As'l  Gayal  in  contradistinction  to  the  Gabay.  The  Cucis  distinguish  him 
by  the  name  of  Sdoi,  and  the  Mugs  and  Burmas  by  that  of  P'hanj  ; and 
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they  consider  him,  next  to  the  tiger,  the  most  dangerous  and  the  fiercest 
animal  of  their  forests.’ 

‘ The  Gayal  (Mr.  Eeiot  writes  from  Tipura,)  is  little  known  to  the  na- 
tives here ; it  is  principally  considered  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Chatgaon 
hills.  In  conversatioa  with  people  belonging  to  the  Raja  of  T'lpura^ 
on  the  subject  of  this  animal,  I have  understood,  that  it  is  known  in  the 
recesses  of  the  more  eastern  part  of  the  Tipura  hills,  but  has  never 
been  caught.  In  the  past  year,  some  of  these  animals  were  seen  in  a herd 
of  elephants,  and  continued  some  time  with  the  herd  : but  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  noise  used  in  driving  the  elephants,  and  escaped  being 
, secured  in  the  fenced  enclosure.  The  Klieda  of  that  season  was  nearly 
five  hours  journey  from  the  skirts  of  the  hills. 

‘ The  animal  is  found  wild,  but  is  easily  domesticated,  'though,  in  this 
state,  he  essentially  partakes  of  wild  habits.  I have  some  Gayals  at 
Munnamutty  ; and,  from  their  mode  of  feeding,  I presume,  that  they  keep 
on  the  skirts  of  the  vallies,  to  enable  them  to  feed  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  where  they  can  browse.  They  will  not  touch  grass,  if  they 
can  find  shrubs. 

‘ While  kept  at  Camerlah,  which  is  situated  in  a level  country,  they 
used  to  resort  to  the  tanks,  and  eat  on  the  sides ; frequently  betaking 
themselves  to  the  water,  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun.  However,  they 
became  sickly,  and  emaciated ; and  their  eyes  suffered  much.  But,  on 
being  sent  to  the  hills,  they  soon  recovered,  and  are  now  in  a healthy 
condition.  They  seem  fond  of  the  shade  j and  are  observed  in  the  hot 
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weather  to  take  the  turn  of  the  hills,  so  as  to  he  always  sheltered  from 
the  sun.  They  do  not  wallow  in  mud  like  buffaloes ; but  delight  in 
water,  and  stand  in  it,  during  the  greatest  heat  of 'the  day,  with  the 
front  of  their  heads  above  the  surface. 

‘ Each  cow  yields  from  two  and  a half,  to  about  four  strs,  of  milk 
which  is  rich,  sweet,  and  almost  as  thick  as  cream  ; it  is  of  a high  flavour, 
and  makes  excellent  butter.’ 

S 

Information,  decisive  of  the  question,  whether  the  Gayal  engender  witli 
the  common bull,  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Bird,  at  Dacca;  who 
‘ having,  brought  a domesticated  female  Gayal  from  Chittagong  to  that 
‘ place,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  a male  Gayal  at  Dacca,  directed  a 

* common  bullf  to  be  presented  to  her,  which  the  female  received,  upon 

* being  blinded  by  a cloth  thrown  over  her  eyes  : the  issue  was  a cow 

* resembling  mostly  the  Gayal  mother;  and  from  that  cow,  impregnated 
‘ by  a bull  of  the  same  common  breed,  another  cow  was  produced,  which 
‘ also  had  grown  up  and  was  in  calf  by  a common  bull,  at  the  date 
‘ of  Mr.  Bird’s  letter.’ 

Mr.  Dick  communicated  the  following  answer  from  Silhet. 

‘ Not  being  able  to  procure,  here,  any  satisfactory  information  respect- 


* From  five  to  eight  pounds. 

+ Of  the  breed  named  Deswili,  It  is  a Zebu  of  the  common  kind,  found  in  the  middle  dis 
tricts  of  Bengal, 
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ing  the  Gaylil,  I transmitted  questions  to  my  Vjikil  at  Cadihar  (having 
understood,  that  those  animals  had  been  sent  hither,  from  that  place,) 
and  desired  him  to  obtain  the  most  correct  information  on  the  subject. 

‘ With  regard  to  the  Hindus  scrupling  to  kill  a Gaydl,  I could  not  ob- 
tain a direct  answer:  as  the  word  “ Go”  is  affixed  to  one  of  the  names, 
from  which  they  infer  that  it  partakes  of  the  cow,  and  are  afraid  posi- 
tively to  declare,  that  it  is  not  improper  to  kill  the  animal ; quoting  a 
passage  from  the  Sdstra,  “ Gosadrisah  Gavayah”  ‘ a Gavaya  is  like  an 
ox.’  However,  the  Rdjd  of  Cddihcir,  who  is  a Cshatriya  of  the  Suryabansi 
race,  occasionally  sends  several  Gaycils  to  be  sacrificed  on  certain  hills  in  his 
country,  in  order  to- conciliate  tht  Devata  oi  the  place;  as  his  Vakil  m- 
forms  me.’ 

The  answers  received  from  the  Vakil  at  CacKhdi\  to  the  questions  for- 
warded by  IMr.  Dick,  contain  the  following  information. 

‘ The  Gaydl  is  called  Gaujangali  in  the  Persian  language,  Gcevaya  in 
Sanscrit,  and  Mdfhand  by  the  mountaineers:  but  others  name  the  animal 
Gobay-goru. 

‘ Gaydls  are  not  confined  to  the  woods : they  are  domesticated.  But 
wild  Gaydls  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Bhotant,  See.  They  are  kept, 
in  a tame  state,  by  the  people  who  inhabit  the  Cdldndgd  hills,  near  the 
district  of  CJihilhet  (Silhet),  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  province  of 
Cadihar,  west  of  Man'ipur,  and  north  of  a tract  dependant  on  Tripura, 
Culdndgds,  Cuds,  and  Khds'is  (tribes  of  mountaineers),  keep  Gaydls  for  the 
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sake  of  the  flesh,  not  for  the  milk,  which  they  do  not  use  ; nor  for  burden, 
since  they  have  no  such  employment  for  their  cattle. 

‘ The  lives  to  the  age  of  twenty,  or  twenty-five,  years:  it  has 

reached  its  full  growth  at  five  years ; and  the  female  is  generally  higher 
than  the  male.  She  receives  the  bull  in  her  fifth  year,  and  bears  after 
ten  months.  If  milked,  she  yields  from  two,  to  two  and  a half,  se?s  of 
milk  *,  or  sometimes  more. 

‘ The  tame  GayMs,  however  long  they  may  have  been  domesticated,  do 
not  at  all  differ  from  the  wild ; unless  in  temper : for  the  wild  are  fierce 
- and  untractable.  The  colour  of  both  is  the  same ; namely,  that  of  the 
antelope;  but  some  are  white,  and  others  black:  none  are  spotted,  nor 
piebald.  They  graze  and  range  like  other  cattle ; and  eat  rice,  mustard, 
chiches,  and  any  cultivated  produce ; as  also  chaff  and  chopped  straw. 

“ The  Gavaya  is  like  a cow consequently,  not  the  same  with  a cow  ; 
a Hindu,  therefore,  commits  no  offence  by  killing  one.  But  natives  of 
' Bengal,  or  of  the  mountains,  who  are  Hindus,  scruple  to  kill  a Gaydl 
themselves,  because  it  is  named  Gobay-goru  (or  the  Gavaya  cow).’ 

To  this  answer,  an  addition  was  made  by  the  Rajas  Vakil,  at  Silhet. 

‘ Mef hands  are  sacrificed,  especially  by  Ndgds  and  Cucis,  before  the 
mountain  gods,  Ndkharam  and  Mdiram,  The  Cucis  and  Ndgds  are  fond 
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of  the  meat;  and,,  therefore,  constantly  keep  such  cattle,  and  eat  their 
flesh ; and  often  make  presents  of  them  to  the  Raja  of  Cdch'Mr.  The 
R(ija  preserves  them,  and  sometimes  offers  Met' hands  in  sacrifices  to  deities; 
or  entertains,  with  their  flesh,  and  Cmcw,  who  come  to  visit  him. 

The  mountaineers  are  much  pleased  with  that  compliment,  and  eat  the 
meat  with  delight.’ 

This  information  has  established  (what  I had  previously  conjectured), 
that  the  animal  mentioned  by  many  Sanscint  authors,  under  the  name  of 
Gavaya,  is  no  other  than  the  Gaydl.  Amera  Sinha,  in  a chapter  of  his 
dictionary  relating  to  animals,  mentions  the  Gavaya  with  many  wild 
animals ; among  which  are  the  black  antelope,  the  spotted  axis,  the  por- 
cine deer,  the  painted  or  white-footed  antelope,  the  grunting  ox,  and 
the  musk  deer.  One  of  his  commentators  (ra'yamucuta)  says  of  the 
Gatoya,  that,  in  shape,  it  resembles  the  ox.  He  had  previously  com- 
pared the  form  of  the  grunting  ox  (Bos  grmmiens,)  to  that  of  a buffalo. 
Another  annotator  states  Gavaya,  as  a name  received  into  the  common 
dialects.  Both  agree  in  deriving  the  word  from  Go,  a bull  or  cow,  and 
aya  knowledge ; because,  as  they  remark,  ‘ one  might  take  it  for  an  ox.’ 

The  Rdja-mghanti,  an  excellent  catalogue  of  natural  productions,  with 
tlieir  reputed  qualities  in  the  Materia  Medica,  states  Gavaya  as  syno- 
nymous with  Vana-go,  or  wild  ox : also  called  in  Sanscrit,  Balabhadra 
and  Mdhdgava : and,  in  the  vulgar  dialect.  Garni.  Another  vocabulary 
has  added  Garcdndca  to  the  Sanscrit  synonyma;  and,  according  to  the 
R/ga  -nighanti,  the  female  is  likewise  named  Bhillagavi,  or  cow  of  the 
Bhillas,  (a  tribe  of  pillagers  and  mountaineers). 
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No  further  evidence  \vould  seem  necessary,  had  not  the  Bha'i'apracasa, 
a celebrated  medical  work,  confounded  the  Gavaya  with  the  Rh'ya,  or 
Risfiya,  (in  Hhidi,  Rojh ),  which  is  the  painted  or  white-footed  antelope, 
called  Nilgau.  Madanapa'la,  in  a similar  catalogue  of  animals  con- 
sidered relatively  to  their  medical  uses  *,  has  fallen  into  the  same  error 
and  so,  probably,  other  writers  may  have  done,  who  inhabit  countries 
where  the  Gayal  is  little  known. 

To  correct  this  mistake,  (without  relying*  on  the  separate  mention  of 
the  two  animals  in  the  Ameracosha,)  I shall  cite  no  less  an  authority, 
than  the  Indian  scripture.  The  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Vdjasantyi 
Yajurveda,  enumerates  the  animals,  which  should  be  consecrated  to  va- 
rious deities,  at  an  Aswamkd'ha.  It  is  there  directed  (v.  27),  that  three 
Risyas,  (white-footed  Antelopes,)  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  deities 
named  Vasus  ; and,  towards  the  close  of  the  next  verse  (v.  28),  it  is  re- 
quired, that  three  buffaloes  shall  be  presented  to  Varun'a,  as  many 
•vayas  to  Vrihaspati,  and  the  same  number  of  camels  to  Twasht'ri. 
The  commentator  on  the  V6da,  (Mahi'd’hara,)  explains  Gavaya,  as  signi- 
fying, ‘ wild  cattle  resembling  kine.’  It  is  evident,  that  this  suits  better 
with  the  Gaydl^  than  with  any  other  animal  known  in  India. 

From  the  authorities  above  quoted,  the  Sanscrit  synonyma  may  be  safely 
concluded.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  a Persian  name  of  this  spe- 
cies of  ox.  Gaujangali,  or  cow  of  the  forest,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dick’s 
Vakil  at  Cdch'hdr,  is  a suitable  designation;  but  it  does  not  occur,  so 


* la  the  Madana-vinode-nighanii. 
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lar  as  I can  learn,  in  any  Persian  work  of  authority.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  caution  the  reader,  not  to  suppose  the  Persian  Gaucbhi  (which  litc- 
lally  signifies,  as  ]\Ir.  Gladwin  translated  it*,  mountain  cow),  to  be 
this,  or  any  other  species  of  the  ox.  The  Tohfaiulmiiminin,  and  MakhzenuH- 
adviijeh,  two  celebrated  treatises  by  Persian  physicians,  concur  in  de- 
scribing the  three  varieties  of  Gaucbhi^  also  named  Gaazen,  or  Gozen, 
and  in  Arabic,  lyyal,  or  Uyyal,  as  three  sorts  of  deer:  and  the  last  men- 
tioned work  declares  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Hindi  Bdrehsing'hd, 
or  Cervus  Elaphus. 

1 take  this  opportunity,  while  treating  of  a species  of  ox,  to  notice  an 
error  which  crept  into  Kerr’s  unfinished  translation  of  the  animal  king- 
dom in  Linn^us’s  Systema  Naturee ; and  which  has  been  followed 
by  Doctor  Turton  in  translating  the  general  system  of  nature  by 
Linn.eus.  I\Ir.  Kerr  described  and  figured,  under  the  name  of  Bos 
Arnee,  an  animal,  which,  notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  description, 
given  on  the  authority  of  ‘ a British  officer,  who  met  with  one  in  the 
woods,  in  the  country  above  Bengal  f,’  is  evidently  nothing  else  but  the 
wild  buffalo,  an  animal  very  common  throughout  Bengal,  and  known 
there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Hindosfan,  by  the  name 
of  Arna.  Though  neither  fourteen  feet  high,  as  INIr.  Kerr  has  stated,  or 
rather  as  the  officer,  on  whose  information  he  relied,  had  affirmed ; nor 
even  eight  feet,  as  Doctor  Turton,  following  Kerr’s  inference  from 
a drawing,  asserts ; yet  it  is  a large  and  very  formidable  animal,  con- 
spicuous for  its  strength,  courage,  and  ferocity.  It  may  not  be  true, 
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that  the  buffaloes  of  Asia  and  Euf'ope  constitute  a single  species ; but, 
certainly,  the  wild  and  tame  buffaloes  of  India  do  not  appear  to  differ 
in  any  thing,  except  the  superior  size,  and  more  uniform  figure,  of  the 
wild  animal.  A better  description  of  the  buffalo,  than  has  been  yet  given, 
is  perhaps  wanted;  but  the  Bos  Arnee,  of  Kerr  and  Turton,  must 
be  rejected  from  systems  of  zoology,  as  an  erroneous  description  taken 
from  a loose  drawing,  assisted  by  the  fragment  of  a skeleton. 
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Introductory  Remarks,  intended  to  have  accompanied  Captain  Ma'hCny’s 
Paper*  on  Ceylon,  c'wrf  the' Doctrines  of  Budt>ha,  published  in  the' Seventh 
f Volume'  of  the  ‘Asiatic’  Researches,*  but  inadvertently  Cinitted  in  publishing 
' that  Volume. 

BY  J.  H.  HARINGTON,  ESQ. 

"T  IFIAVE  the  'pleasutc  of  laying  before  the'  Society  a paper  on’  ’the  island  of 
'Ceylon,  and  On  the  religious  opinions  of  the  greater  part' of  its  "iiiha- 
bitants,  the  worshippers  of  Boodh,  or  Buddha,  whose  religion  and’‘iihi- 
losophy  appeared  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  “ connected  with  some  of  the  most  cu- 
“ rious’  parts  of 'Asiatic  history  arid  the  period  of  his‘apj)eatance  an  im- 
portarit  epoch  in  ''Hindoo  Chronology 

This  paper,  \Vhich  has  been  procured  by  the  Honourable’ Mr.' Duncan, 
from  Captain' Mahony,  an  officer  of  the’ Bombay  establishment,  for  some 
time  resident  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  has,  with  another  paper 'already 
communicated  to  the  Society' by' Captain  Mackenzie, 'anticipated  arid 
superseded  some 'cursory  remaVks  written  by  mySelf,  during ' a' short  re- 
sidence at  Coluriibo,  in  the  year  1797;  and  which  I had  hoped  to  render 
more  worthy  of  perusal,  on  receiving  a translation  of  the  Peercaoana  Potd, 
an  ancient  book  composed  in  the  Pali  language  by  'Anunda'  Ma'ha'  Ti- 

* Asiatic  Researches,  Volume  I,‘  page  354. 

■f-' Discourse  on  Hindus,  Asiatic  Re$earthes,'y ohxm^  I, 
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ru'na'shee,  which  was  given  to  me  by  a priest  of  Buddha,  as  containing 
a full  account  of  his  religion ; and  which  I left  to  be  translated  at  Columho, 
by  Monsieur  De  Hoan,  with  the  assistance  of  Lewis  De  Sylva.  But 
the  French  version  made  by  them  was  unfortunately  put  on  board  the 
Greenwich,  captured  by  a vessel  from  the  Isle  of  France;  and  it  has  con- 
sequently never  reached  me.  We  shall  not,  however,  have  to  regret  this 
accident,  if  Captain  Mahony,  who  has  given  an  extract  from  an  historical 
work,  the  Mafia  Raja  TVallieh,  or  as  a copy  of  it  shewn  to  me  was  called, 
the  Rajawulee  Puttur,  shall  hereafter  favour  the  society  with  the  commu- 
nication of  the  authentic  materials  for  a history  of  the  Singalese,  their  re- 
ligion, manners,  and  customs,  which  I understand  to  be  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

In  the  mean  time  I beg  the  Society’s  acceptance  (for  their  Museum) 
of  two  small  images  ofBooDii,  which  I procured  at  Columbo;  and  of 
two  others  brought  from  the  Burmah  dominions  by  Captain  Cox,  late 
resident  at  Rangoon;  the  identity  of  which  proves  incontestibly  that 
the  object  of  worship  on  the  Eastern  peninsula,  and  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
is  the  same.  I also  beg  to  deposit  in  tlie  Society’s  library  the  accompa- 
nying copy  of  the  Peerbxcana  Pbta  above-mentioned,  of  which,  at  some 
future  period,  we  may  hope  to  procure  another  translation,  if  that  car- 
ried to  Bourbon  or  Mauritius,  should  not  find  its  way  to  Eiu'ope,  and  the 
public. 

I shall  only  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  Captain  Mahony,  as  to  the 
period  at  which  the  Singalese  compute  the  appearance  of  Gou'tama  Bud- 
dha; whose  death,  or  rather  disappearance  from  the  earthj  they  state  to 
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have  been  2339  years  before  1797  A.  C.  or  542  years  before  the  birtli  of 
Christ;  and  as  their  sacred  era  is  reckoned  from  this  epoch,  it  may  be 
esteemed  deserving  of  credit  It  also  corresponds,  almost  exactly,  v.-^ith 
the  computation  of  the  same  era  in  as  stated  by  Mr.  Marsden,  in 

his  tract  on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus;  wherein,  speaking  of  Siain, 
he  observes,  “ the  civil  reckoning  is  by  lunar  years,  consisting  ordinarily 

of  twelve  months  each,  with  an  intercalation  of  seven  months  in  the 
“ period  of  nineteen  years,  and  commencing  with  the  new  moon  that  pre- 
“ cedes  the  winter  solstice.  This  era  is  computed  from  the  supposed 
“ time  of  the  introduction  of  their  religion  by  Summonacodom,  544 
“ years  before  Christ;  or  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  41 69.” 

The  real  time  at  which  Buddha,  the  son  of  Sudhodun,  (from  whom 
he  has*, the  appellation  Soudho-dani,  in  the  Amara-ebsha,)  propagated  the 
heterodox  doctrines  ascribed  to  him  by  his  followers,  and  for  which  they 
have  been  branded  as  atheists,  and  persecuted  as  heretics,  by  the  Brah- 
mens, is,  however,  a desideratum  which  the  learned  knowledge,  and  inde- 
fatigable research,  of  Sir  W.  Jones  have  still  left  to  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  His  usual  candour  induced  him  to  acknowledoe  his  original 
error,  in  supposing  this  Buddha  to  have  been  the  Woden  of  the  Goths, 
and  genius  of  the  planet  Mercury*;  and  the  passage  from  the  Bhdgrva- 
tamrita,  quoted  in  his  dissertation  on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus,  which 
states  that  Buddha,  (the  ninth  'Avatar),  “ became  visible  the  thousand 
“ and  second  year  of  the  Ca/i-age  being  past,”  is,  I find,  open  to  another 
reading,  which  makes  it  the  second  thousandth  year,  or  the  year  2000,  in- 


* Dissertation  on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus,  Asiatic  Researches,  Volume  II. 
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stead  of  1002.  At  least  it  was  so  interpreted  to  me  by  Ra'dha'ca'nt,. 
tlie  very  Pundit  wlio  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Wileiam  Jones,  as  li^ving 
produced  to  liim  the  book,  from  which  the  passage  in  quQ^tipn  is  qqote^o 
and  wlio  is  now  one  of  the  Pundits  of  the  cpui  t of  Sudv  • 

His  interpretation  was  also  confirmed  to  me  by  ,Surv^  T|:Vare£,  the, 
other  Pundit  of  the  court;  but  in  justice  to  our-reyered  Founder,  whose;: 
regard  to  truth  I have  but.  imitated  in  this  remayk^  I imust  ajd^ , that  * 
j\Ir.  Blaquiere,  whose  knowledgefof  ithe^Afow^mV  language  is  itoo.Avell 
known  to  need  my  testimony,  coneurs  in  the, reading  and  version, of'- 
Sir  William  Jones. 

Another  point  yet  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  Buddha,  the  ninth 
'Avatar  of  the  Hindus,  be  the  same  with  the  heretic  Buddha,  now  wor- 
shipped at  Ceylon,  and  in  the  eastern  peninsula';,  as  well  ^?,,i'a)Chm^  JBootan,  < 
and  Tibet.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  dissertation  pn  the  Gods  Greece, >■ 
Italy,  and  India*,  observes  on  Buddha,, that  “ he  seems., to  have-  been  a;. 
“ reformer  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Vedas;  and  though  his  good 
“ nature  led  him  to  censure  these  ancient  books,  because  they  enjoined^sar! 

“ crifices  of  cattle,  yet  he  is  admitted  as  the  ninth  A'vafdr,  even  by  the 
“ Brahmens  of  Cds'ir  Captain  WilforDj  in  his  dissei’tation  on  Egypt'.^ 
and  the  Nile'\,  after  mentioning  the  subversion  of  the  religion -and.  gen 
vernment  of  De'va'da'sa,  the  sovereign  > of  by  Vishnu,  in  the  • 

character  of  Jina,>  Ma'hadeVa,  in  the  form  of  ARHAN^>or,MAHiMA'N,j 
and  Brahma'  in  tlie  figure  of  Buddha,,  remarks,  “ most  of  the  Brdhr 
“ mens  insist  that  the  Buddha,  who  perverted  De'va'da'sa,  was,  npt;  -the 


* Asiatic  Researches,  Volume  I. 
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“ninth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  whose  name,  some  say,  should  be  writ- 
“ ten  Boudha,  or  Boddha;  but  not  to  mention  the  Amarcosh,  the  Mug- 
“ hdha-bodh,  and  the  GUa-govind,  in  all  of  which,  the  ninth  A'vatdr  is 
“ called  Buddha,  it  is  expressly  declared  in  the  Bhdgavat,  that  Vishnu 
“ should  appear  ninthly  in  the  form  of  “ Buddha,”  son  of  Jina,  for  the 
“ purpose  of  confounding  the  Daityas,  at  a place  named  Ckata,  when 
“ the  Cdli-dLgc,  should  be  completely  begun.” 

In  this  quotation,  the  ninth  Avatar  is  called  the  son  of  Jina  ; (perhaps" 
as  a descendant  from  Jina,  or  as  having  adopted  part  of  his  doctrines  ;) 
but  the  present  worshippers  of  Buddha  state  him  to  be  the  son  of  Su- 
DHODUN,  and  those  from  whom  Aboolfuzul  took  his  account  of  Boodh 
in  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  gave  him  the  same  information ; in  which  they 
are  supported  by  the  Amara-cbsha,  as  already  noticed.  The  followers  of 
Boodh,  at  Ceykni,  although  their  long  intercourse  with  the  Hindus  (espe- 
cially since  they  have  been  governed  by  a Hindu  prince)  has  introduced 
some  Hindu  tenets  and  observances,  in  addition  to  what  may  have  been 
originally  derived  from  them,  also  positively  deny  that  their  Boodh  is  the 
Hindu  A'vatdr.  The  conclusion  of  Sir  W.  Jones*,  that  a second  Buddha, 
assuming  the  name  and  character  of  the  first,  attempted  to  overset  the 
system  of  the  Brahmens,  and  was  the  cause  of  their  persecution  of  the 
Boudhas,  corresponds  with,  and  is  supported  by,  the  information  given 
to  Aboolfuzul,  who  says,  “ The  Brahmens  call  Boodh  the  ninth  A'va- 
“ tar,  but  assert  that  the  religion  which  is  ascribed  to  him  is  false,  and 
“ fabricated  by  some  other  person  f.” 

* Dissertation  on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus,  Asiatic  Researches,  Volume  II. 

t See  fuither  his  account  of  this  religion,  in  the  Third  Volume  of  Gladwin’s  Translation  of 
the  Ayeen  Akbery,  page  157. 
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